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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION 


OF  THE 

Mssocicition  of  Directers  of  tlje  poor, 

OF  THE 

•      STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

HELD  AT  YORK,  PA  ,  OCTOBER  9th,  10th  and  Uth,  1894. 


The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  of 
Pennsylvania,  convened  in  the  Court  House,  York,  Pa.,  at  10 
A.  51.,  October  9th,  1894,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, John  D.  Carr,  of  Fayette. 

Prayer  was  oliered  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  of  York,  Pa. 

After  Miss  Morrison,  of  York,  had  favored  the  Convention 
with  a  very  pretty  song,  Hon.  J.  W.  Bittinger,  Judge  of  York 
County,  delivered  the  following  address  of  welcome  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Association  of  the: 
Directors  of  the  Poor : — The  County  of  York  feels  highly  honored 
in  having  "been  chosen  as  the  place  for  your  twentieth  annual 
meeting. 

Engaged  in  a  great  work  of  charity  in  caring  for  the  destitute 
and  suffering  poor  of  this  Commonwealth,  through  the  partiality 
of  your  fellow  citizens  expressed  in  the  election,  you  occupy  a 
position  of  great  responsibility.  You  are  confronted  with  many 
trials  and  difticulties  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

From  reliable  data  it  is  safe  to  say  that  -  you  have  under  your 
care  over  fifty  thousand  of  your  fellow  citizens.  It  is  not  strange 
in  view  of  these  facts  that  you  have  organized  for  the  work  in 
this  State  Association,  to  the  end  that  you  may  have  the  benefit 
of  each  other's  wisdom  and  experience,  and.  that  you  may  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  in  your  eftorts  by  mutual  ties  of  sympathy 
and  social  contact  with  one  another.    Had  experience  not  showK 
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that  this  Association  and  its  annual  meetings  were  of  great  value 
to  yourselves  and  your  constituents  it  would  not  have  existed  in 
all  these  years,  constantly  growing  in  public  favor,  exciting  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  people  of  every  section  of  the 
State  until  this,  its  twentietli  session,  is  not  only  hailed  with 
pleasui-e  by  all  charitable  and  philanthropic  citizens  within  our 
l)orders  but  it  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  many  of  these,  who 
come  to  mingle  with  you  in  your  counsels  and  to  aid  and  encourage 
you  in  your  noble  work  of  charity. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  that  I  should  delay  you  in  your 
arduous  work  by  speaking  of  the  undesirable  statu.s'ot  our  poor 
laws,  and  the  legislation  so  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  and 
efficiency  in  the  support,  and  moral  and  physical  care  of  those 
dependent  upon  ])ublic  cliarity.  From  long  experience  and 
familiarity  Avitli  the  subject  many  of  you  are  better  (jualified  than 
myself  to  speak  upon  tiie  many  patent  defects  and  the  remedies 
for  their  correction  ;  and  in  your  hands  I  feel  that  this  and  all 
matters  involving  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  poor  may  be 
safely  entrusted.  The  great  interest  you  have  shown  in  effecting 
and  preserving  this  association,  and  in  coming  to  participate  in 
these  important  annual  sessions,  attest  your  unselfish  interest  and 
zeal  and  give  assui-ance  of  the  best  results. 

The  County  of  York  •  has  not  been  laggard  or  remiss  in  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  it,  in  relation  to  the  needy  poor.    As  early 
as  1804  by  special  Act  of  Assembly  the  purchase  of  suitable 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  were  provided 
for.    Under  this  legislation  our  s\'stem  of  relief  was  instituted 
and  h  as  been  develojied  and  inqiroved  until  to-day  we  have  a  most 
desiral)]e  property  devoted  to  the  object,  improved  with  large  and 
convenient  buildings  w  ith  modern  conveniences,  and  excelled  by 
few  counties  of  this  C'ommnnu-calth.    Large  amounts  of  money 
are  annually  expended  in  tlie  proi)er  maintenance  of  tlie  inmates"; 
and  in  the  rigors  of  winter  much  needed  relief  is  afforded  to  the  un- 
employed, the  sick  and  needy  of  our  population  by  the  out-door 
relief  granted  by  the  directors.     Thus'  much  sufteving  is  relieved 
•and  destitution  and  consequent  disorder  are  avoided.     The  man- 
agement and  care  of  the  inmates  is  regularlv  commended  by 
visiting  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  aiarities  as  their  reports 
disclose. 

As  the  institution  will  doubtless  enjoy  the  honor  of  a  visit 
from  you  during  your  presence  here,  you" will  be  enabled  to  wit- 
ness its  sufficiency,  completeness  and  management,  and  if  you  find 
occasion,  criticise  and  suggest  improvements. 

And  now  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
York  Oounty  .and  all  the  people  of  the  county,  I  heartily  welcome 
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you  to  our  midst.  I  hope  tlmt  your  stay  will  be  i)leasaut,  that 
your  associations  will  he  agreeal)le  and  profitable,  and  that  this 
session  may  result  iu  much  mutual  advantage  to  you  all  and  great 
<yood  to  the  charitable  cause  to  which  you  are  so  ardently  devt)ted. 

■to 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  Sharp  Wilson,  of  Beaver  couaty,  Col. 
E.  P.  Gould,  of  Erie,  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome,  as 
follows  : 

It  has  been  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  associations  in  the 
past,  quite  freiiuently,  that  the  man  who  has  been  selected  and 
prepared  to  make  the  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  for  some 
unavoidable  cause  has  been  absent,  and  a  minute-man  has  been 
called  in  his  place. 

I  desire  to  say  to  his  Honor  who  has  represented  the  people  ot 
this  goodly  citv,  that  we  come  here,  not  unwillingly  but  gladly, 
on  account  of  the  reputation  that  this  city  has  made  for  its  gener- 
osity. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
your  city  ;  I  came  in  the  night,  and  after  I  had  eaten  my  breakfast 
I  stepped  to  one  of  the  w^indows  of  my  hotel  and  looked  upon 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  grandeur  of  tlie 
scene  and  by  the  sublimity  of  the  surroundings,  and  all  at  once  it 
struck  me  that  artists  had  many  times  dehiied  sublimity  that 
one  of  its  princi])al  ingredients  was  immensity  ;  I  w^as  reminded 
of  that  by  the  Judge's  remarks  that  the  people  of  this  town  had 
been  affected  by  the  immensity  of  'their  surroundings,  and  I 
suppose  their  hospitality  is  as  immense  as  their  surroundings.^ 

I  knew^  when  ^ve  canie  to  this  city  that  we  were  welcome.  The 
countenance  of  our  good  friend  Dr.  Meyers  and  of  those  who  co- 
operated with  him  show^ed  it.  When  l'  think  of  your  reputation 
for  hospitality  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  was  said  to  have 
occurred  when  Sherman's  army  was  in  North  Carolina  ;  and  I 
suppose  we  will  all  feel  that  way  wdien  we  leave  this  place  ;  they 
were  required  to  cross  one  of  the  swollen  streams  down  there  and 
they  got  ready  to  go  across  and  waded  in  waist  deep,  and  after 
they  had  waded  about  half  an  hour  and  didn't  find  the  other  side 
of  the  stream  one  says  to  another  "  Tom,  I  believe  we  have 
struck  this  stream  endwise."  And  I  think  we  will  find  that  w^e 
have  struck  the  hospitality  of  tiiis  city  endwise.  But  I  say  to 
his  Honor,  and  to  the  good  people  of  the  city  that  ^ve  have  not 
come  here  solely  for  pleasure.  We  have  come  here  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  give  to  the  poor,  but  how  to  give  is  a  great  ques- 
tion, and  that  concerns  us  all.    To  give  so  that  it  shall  not  Iniild 
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up  a  class  of  paui^ers  ;  that  we  do  not  degrade,  rather  than  elevate 
those  we  try  to  hel}) — that  is  one  of  the  great  unsolved  problems 
to-day. 

We  have  with  us  to-day  a  large  body  of  nol)Ie  women,  who 
are  also  engaged  in  charity  Avork/  It  is  the  grandest  work  that 
one  can  be  engaged  in,  that  which  they  are  doing,  that  is  taking 
the  poor  pauper  children  and  finding  them  homes.  Finding  them 
homes  that  bring  ^vith  them  the  elevating  influences  that  make 
them  good  citizens.  You  say  of  then),  "'how  can  they  sacrifice 
and  give  up  their  time  to  this  work,  and  how  can  all  these  people 
come  to  attend  to  this  work  of  charity."  They  begin  to  love  to 
do  something  for  tlieir  fellow  meji,  and  when  they  have  become 
inspired  with  the  work  there  is  such  a  strong  love  for  humanity 
grows  out  of  tlie  work  they  are  doing  that  they  are  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifices  if  they  can  do  that  which  tends  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow  men. 

We  hope  that  everyone  in  the  city  of  York  who  is  interested 
in  charitable  work,  whether  they  are  active  participants  in  the 
work  or  not,  Avill  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Convention.  We 
extend  to  all  the  citizens  of  York  a  hearty  and  cordial  welcome 
to  attend  our  meetings.  We  thank  you  for  your  generous 
hospitality,  and  Ave  trust  that  our  stay  Avith  you  niay  be  pleasant 
and  be  long  remembered  a\  ith  pleasure.  (Applause.) 

President  John  D.  Carr :  One  year  ago,  at  Williamsport,  it 
pleased  you  to  elect  me  as  chairman  of  this  Convention,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  tliat  mark  of 
your  respect  and  to  assure  you  that  1  Avill  do  all  in  my  poAver  to 
make  it  a  success. 

Twenty  years  ago  our  good  Secretary,  Mr.  McGonnigle,  Avith 
some  other  gentlemen,  realizing  the  importance  of  an  association 
that  had  for  its  object  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  alms 
houses  and  the  care  of  the  poor  of  Pennsylvania,  met  at  tlie  citv 
of  Altoona  and  organized  the  State  Association  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor.  This  Association  has  met  annually  since  that  time, 
and  Avith  each  succeeding  meeting  it  has  grown  in  interest  and  in 
importance,  until  to-day  it  is  the  recognized  head,  not  only  of  the 
poorhouses  of  the  State  but  of  all  the  charities  of  the  Common- 
Avealth.  And  many  of  the  laAvs  that  we  now  have  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  charities  of  Pennsylvania  had  their  origin  here.  But 
Avhile  we  have  done  great  good,  there  remains  much  yet  to  be 
done,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  in  no  Convention  heretofore  held 
by  this  Association  have  there  been  more  important  questions 
presented  for  consideration  than  will  be  presented  at  this  time. 
I  trust  you  Avill  give  them  your  earnest  attention,  discuss  them 
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thoroughly,  so  that  when  you  leave  here  and  go  to  your  homes 
you  may  feel  that  vou  have  done  your  ^vhole  duty  and  that  the 
charities  of  the  Commonwealth  are'bettered  by  your  having  met 

here.  .    .  i  -n 

I  have  no  extended  speech  to  make  to  you  at  this  time  and  will 
close  mv  remarks,  hoping  that  our  meeting  may  be  a  success  and 
that  great  good  may  be  done.  (Applause.) 

The  following  programme,  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be 
found  necessary,  was  presented  by  the  committee  and  adopted  : 

Tuesdav,  October  9th,  1894,  10  o'clock,  a.  m.— The  Conven- 
tion will  convene  at  the  Court  House,  and  be  called  to  order  by 
the  President.  Music.  Prayer,  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller.  Address  of 
Welcome,  Hon.  J.  ^Y.  Bittinger,  President  Judge  of  York  Co. 
Response  in  behalf  of  members,  J.  Sharp  Wilson,  Esq.,  Beaver 
Co.  President's  Address,  John  D.  Carr,  Esq.,  Fayette  Co.  En- 
rollment of  Delegates.  The  directors  and  associations  represented 
will  be  called  in  their  order,  and  will  present  a  subject  in  writing 
for  discussion,  either  of  local  or  general  interest.^  One  hour  of 
each  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects. 
At  the  same  time  each  institution  or  association  will  hand  a  writ- 
ten  report  of  their  home  or  institution,  containing  description  of 
home,  number  of  inmates,  cost  of  maintaining  same,  improve- 
ments and  names  of  officers,  etc.,  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
annual  report.  Appointment  of  Committees.  Committee  oil 
Officers.  Committee  on  Auditing  Accounts.  Committee  on  Fi- 
nances. Committee  on  Place  of  Next  Meeting.  Committee  on 
Reports  of  Counties.  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Program  will  be  appointed  by  President-elect,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  report. 

Afternoon  Sesssion,  October  9th,  2  o'clock,  i>.  :\Iu3ic. 
Praver.  Address,  "Almshouse  Management  and  Difficulties  a 
Steward  has  to  Contend  With,"  John  W.  Byers,  Mercer.  Paper, 
"  By  the  Wayside  ;  Observations  and  Recommendations,"  L.  C. 
Colboru,  Somerset,  Pa.  Paper,  "  Bethesda  Home,"  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Brown,  Pittsburgh.  Discussion,  subject  to  be  named  by  Program 
Committee,  opened  by  Samuel  Wickersham,  Chester  Co.  Talks 
on  subjects  of  their  own  selection.  Raphael  Hite,  Cambria,  Charles 
S.  Snyder,  Philadelphia,  John  Wriglit,  Lebanon. 

Evening  Session,  Tuesday,  October  9th,  7 :30  p.  m.  Music. 
Prayer.  Address,  "  The  Distribution  of  Pauperism  and  Crime 
among  the  Elements  of  our  Population,"  Prof  W.  J.  Hannah, 
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Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  Paper,  "  Home  or  Institution,  and 
What  Should  be  Done  to  Eelieve  the  Almshouses  of  the  Children," 
Mrs.  H.  Lee  Mason,  Pittsburgh.  Address,  "Chronic  Insane, 
Weruersville  Hospital  ;  What  it  is  doing,  and  Benefits  from  It," 
Dr.  W.  Brown  Ewing,  Supt.  Wernersville  Hospital.  Talks  on 
subjects  of  their  own  selection,  S.  Shillito,  Franklin  Co.,  Thomas 
Armstrong,  Bedford,  Henderson  Supplee,  Montgomery,  Charles 
Lawrence,  Philadelphia,  Hon.  C.  F.  Black,  York. 

Wednesday,  October  10th,  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  Music.  Prayer, 
Rev.  Ed.  Crumbling.  Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation^  E. 
P.  Gould,  Erie.  Report,  "  Polk  Site  for  the  new  Feeble  Mind 
Institute,"  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Pittsburgh.  Report,  "  Epileptics," 
Dr.  Z.  C.  Meyers,  York.  Discussion,  opened  by  Cadwalader 
Biddle,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Public  Charities.  'Paper,  "  Em- 
ployment of  Inmates  and  Farm  Work,"  J.  S.  Strine,  Columbia. 
Discussion,  subject  to  be  named  by  Program  Committee,  opened 
by  Dr.  H.  M.  Wetherill,  Secretary  of  Committee  on  Luuacv, 
Philadelphia.  Report  of  Committee  on  Officers.  Report  of 
Committee  on  Place  of  Next  Meeting.  Report  of  Auditing  Com- 
mittee.   Report  of  Finance  Committee.    Adjournment,  12  u. 

Afternoon  Session,  Wednesday,  October  10th,  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Music.  Prayer.  Address,  "  Immigration  ;  Unnaturalized  For- 
eigners in  Almshouses,  and  How  to  be  Relieved  of  Them," 
Charles  Lawrence,  Philadelphia.  Paper,  "  The  Remedy  to  Pre- 
vent Pauperism,"  O.  B.  Macknight,  Luzerne  Co.  Discussion, 
subject  to  be  named  by  Program  Committee,  opened  by  W.  J. 
Glenn,  Allegheny.  Paper,  "  Physicians'  and  Undertakers'  Bills," 
O.  T.  Wilson,  Columbia  Co.  Paper,  "  Does  Out-Door  Relief 
Relieve  ?  "  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Blair  Co.  All  are  interested  in 
above  papers,  and  it  is  hojjed  a  full  discus,sion  of  them  will  follow. 

Evening  session,  Wednesday,  October  10th,  7.30  P.  M.  Devo- 
ted to  Children's  Aid  Societies."  Music.  Prayer,  Rev.  J.  R.  Dunk- 
erly.  Address,  "  Relief  Work  in  Pittsburgh,"  George  Linder- 
man,  Supt.  City  Farm,  Pittsburgh.  Address,  "  Relief  Work  in 
Philadelphia,"  Dr.  James  Walk,  Secretary  of  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charity,  Philadelphia.  Music.  Paper,  Mrs.'  Martha  M. 
Crumrine,  Washington  Co.  Address,  "  The  Effect  of  Environ- 
ment and  Habit,  and  How  to  Counteract  Them,"  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Price,  Allegheny.  Paper,  "  Responsil^ility  of  the  State  to  its 
Dependent  Wards,"  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  Altoona.  Music.  Talks 
on  subjects  of  their  own  selection,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Koser,  Adams  Co., 
Mrs.  Parker  Blood,  Jefterson  Co.,  Prof  W.  J.  Hannah,  New 
York,  Miss  Anna  Hurford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Talcott  Williams, 
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Philadelphia,  Hon.  J.  Buffington,  Armstrong  Co.  Report  ot 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  Reception— A  Reception  and  Ban- 
quet will  be  tendered  the  members  of  the  Convention  by  the 
Local  Committee  at  the  close  ot  evening  session  of  October  10th. 
Place  to  be  announced  at  meeting.  Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsvlvania,  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Stone,  M.  C,  of  Allegheny, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Longeuecker,  President  Judge  of  the  IGth  Judicial 
District,  Bedford,  and  Hon.  C.  F.  Black,  Ex-Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, of  York,  have  been  invited  to  deliver  addresses,  and  it  is 
expected  they  will  be  present  during  the  sessions. 

Thursday,  October  11th.  Tliis  day  will  be  devoted  to  such 
work  or  entertainment  as  the  Committee  on  Program  and  the 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  shall  present,  and  be  an- 
nounced in  due  time.  During  the  day  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  visit  the  almshouse  at  York.  An  excursion  will  also  he 
arranged  to  visit  the  historic  battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  the  partic- 
ulars of  which  Avill  be  announced. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  9th,  2  p.  M.    Children's  Aid  Work. 
Session  to  be  held  in  Grand  Jury  room  of  Court  House.  ISIeet- 
ino-  to  be  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Vice-President. 
Music.    Prayer,  Rev.  J.  R.  Dunkerly.    Paper,  "  Reformatory 
Work,"  Mrs.  Dr.  Straver,  Oil  Citv.    Paper,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Bucklv,  Philadelphia.   "Paper,  "Fallen  Women,"  Mrs.  Rev. 
Samuel  Blair,  Altoona.    Paper,  "Duty  and  Responsibility  ot 
Children's  Aid  to  Children  of  Profligate  and  Unwilling  Parents," 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Kooser,  Somerset,  Pa.    The  above  papers  will  be 
open  for  discussion  and  action.    Talks  :  Mrs.  James  Biddle, 
Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Indiana,  jSIiss  U.  Lemoyne, 
AVashington,  Mrs.  Rodmon  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Belle 
L.  Hunt,  Marionville,  Miss  Carrie  Hide,  Pittston.    Report  of 
Committee  on  Resolutions.    Miss  C.  H.  Pemberton  will  act  as 
Secretary,  and  report  the  minutes. 

The  enrollment  of  delegates  was  taken  up,  and  at  this  time 
and  during  the  session  the  following  delegates  Avere  enrolled  : 

Adams  County — Ahmhome — Eli  Fissel,  Joseph  Shesly,  John 
C.  Group,  Adam  Reiling,  Peter  C.  Stock. 

Allegheny  County — County  Home — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Guy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ochse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Smiley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  AA^.  J.  Glenn. 
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Allegheny  County— Pittsburgh  Department  of  Charities- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Liudermau. 

Allegheny  County — Allegheny  City  Department  of  Chari- 
ties—Wm.  P.  Hunker,  Robt.  D.  McGonuigle,  Col.  W.  A.  Stone, 
M.  C. 

Bedford   County— Almshouse— A.   B.   Biddle,   Thos.  J. 
Croyle,  Henry  S.  Baker,  B.  F.  Mauk,  Thos.  Armstrong,  E.  R.  • 
Home,  B.  F.  Mauk,  J.  A.  Ckirk,  M.  D. 

Berks  County— .4/»;.<;/iO(f,sc— Mr.  and  Mrs.Tilo-hman  DeLona:, 
Dr.  Wni.  H.  Seitzinger  and  daughter,  John  E.  Hiester  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Gilbert,  H.  F.  Reutschk-r,  M.  D., 
Rev.  W.  J.  Kershner,  Adam  B.  Rieser,  Esq. 

Blair  County— yl//».s//o^(.y('— Mr.  and  Mi-s.  A.  J.  McKee, 
James  M.  Stiffler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Brklenbaugh. 

Cambria  County— vl/v//^//o».sf— J.  F.  Long,  Raphael  Hite, 
Jas.  Somerville,  Thos.  Hoover. 

Cumberland  County — Almshouse — Henry  Mentzer,  Levi 
Railing,  D.  S.  Mohler,  P.  M.  Boyer,  W.  A.  Kramer,  T.  U.  Smith. 

Carbon   County— 7l//r/r /A;    Coal   Field  Abnsho use— Samuel 
Harleman,  A.  S.  Monroe,  Jas.  McCreadj,  A.  M.  Newmuller. 

Chester  County— ^i///;,y//r;».sf— John  S.  Hope,  Samuel  Wick- 
ersham,  J.  Preston  Thomas,  C.  B.  Swisher,  Mrs.  Martha  Swisher. 

Crawford  County — .1///(.s/,o».sy' — Joseph  T.  Firsh,  Levi  M. 
Sayre,  Levi  Putman. 

Delaavare  County  —  Almshouse  —  Joseph  Leedom,  H.  L. 
Donaldson,  Wm.  Eves. 

Erie  County- .l///(.s//o».sr— Wm.  Hopkins  and  wife,  M.  H. 
Silverthorn  and  wife,  Joseph  Bleuuer,  E.  P.  Gould,  Esq.,  F.  E. 
Wade,  AVm.  M.  Brown. 
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Fayette  County— Almshouse— J .  P.  Mills,  J.  Hall,  INIr.  aud 
Mrs.  Ewing  Speer  and  wife,  Di-.  LaClare,  H.  F.  Detwiler,  Esq., 
John  D.  Carr. 

Franklin  Cov:^ty— Almshouse— Geo.  W.  Inimell,  Geo.  B. 
Foltz,  Wm.  B.  Shields,  Jacob  Potter,  8.  M.  Shillito,  C.  A. 
Snesserott,  Dr.  David  Maclav. 

Huntingdon  Cov^ty— Almshouse— U.  C.  Crowuover,  E.  O. 
Heck,  G.  W.  Taylor. 

Lackaavanna  CoJJSTY—Seranton,  Hillside  Farm  Almshouse— 
W.  S.  LangstaflP,  Daniel  WilLams,  John  Gibbons,  Chas.  Tropp, 
P.  J.  Murphy. 

Lackaavanna  CoViJTY—Jenl-ins  Toirnship,  Pittston  Borough 
and  Pittston  Townshij),  Pansom  Poorhouse— James  Jones. 

Lancaster  County — AlmsJiouse — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  S. 
Strine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  GraybiU,  Mr.  and  i\Irs.  ^Ym.  Good, 
B.  F.  Weaver  and  daughter,  D.  C.  Kready,  R.  AV.  Bard,  Christian 
Herr,  Jr.,  D.  H.  Sensenig,  Esq. 

Laavrence  County — New  Castle — Elias  Lang. 

Lebanon  Cov^ty— Almshouse — AVm.  Keller,  John  Giengst, 

A.  G.  Ream. 

Lehigh  Cov::sTY— Almshouse— ^Xm.  Deibert,  R.  M.  Roeder, 
S.  A.  J.  Kern. 

Luzerne  County— G'^fra/  Poor  JJistrict—Marx  Long,  A.  J. 
Bellis,  Eugene  Alexander,  Louis  Tisch,  Stanley  Davenport,  O. 

B.  Macknight. 

Lycoming  County— U7/^/«/».s^wr/—D.  ^\.  Miller. 

Mercer  County— .4///).s/iOH.S(?— J.  F.  Hope,  JNL\  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Porter,  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  B.  S.  Mowry,  Mr.  and  jNIrs.  John 
W.  Byers. 
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Montgomery  Covi^iTY— Almshouse— Jacob  R.  Bergey,  Abram 
D.  Alderfer,  Miss  Lizzie  Alderfer. 

Northampton  County— .4iHis/io/(.sc— James  E.  Kostenbader^ 
Edward  EdeJman,  Samuel  Kessler,  John  Stolzer,  Hermant 
Schmidt. 

Northumberland   County — Coal   Township  Poorhomc  

Henry  Finley,  Jno.  F.  Hays,  Edward  Hancock,  Ed.  J.  Weinser,, 
Lewis  Correll.  . 

Philadelphia  County — Germantoion  Foorhouse  —  David 
Harmar,  Wm.  N.  Topham,  F.  William  List,  Jacob  H.  Pullinger,, 
Chas.  O.  Roop. 

Philadelphia  Cov yTY—Fhikidelj^hia  City  Department  of 
Charities  and  Correction — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lawrence,  Dr.. 

D.  E.  Hughes,  Geo.  Milliken,  Dr.  James  W.  Walk. 

Philadelphia  County — O.rford  and  Lower  JJuhlin  Poor- 
house— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Shallcrop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Titus,  Chas.  S.  Snyder. 

Philadelphia  County— %6ery  and  iMoreland  Poorhouse— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jameson  Lott. 

Schuykill  County— .J7»is/io».<se—Robt.  Ebling,  Wm.  Derr, 
Jacob  Day,  Wellington  Hartman,  Watson  F.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  p! 
H.  O'Hara,  M.  D.,  Jno.  J.  O'C  on  nor. 

Somerset  County— Josiah  D.  Weigle,  John  C.  Miller,  L.  €. 
Col  born. 

Susquehanna  County— ^H/>i(r«^  and  Rush  Poorhouse— G.. 
M.  Sheldon,  R.  O.  Bunnell,  M.  Harris. 

Venango  County— .l/jH,sAo((«e— Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Grove. 

Washington  County— .4/'»i.s/;o »s('—Thos.  Griffith,  D.  W. 
Myers,  W.  B.  McKennan,  John  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ross>, 

E.  G.  Cundall,  J.  C.  Sloan. 
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Westmoreland  Cov^TY—Abmhouse—lj.  H.  Hillis,  G.  M. 
Hartzell,  G.  W.  Weimer,  J.  R.  Hay  den,  Jno.  Shepler,  E.  E. 
Allshouse,  G.  C.  Kneedler. 

York  Covs^ty— Almshouse— ^y .  H.  Rodenhouse,  Henry 
Kapp,  J.  F.  Hostler,  Dr.  Chas.  Spangler,  Horace  Keesey,  Esq., 
B.  S.  Heindel,  M.  L.  Kapp. 

State  Board  of  Charities— Dr.  J.  W.  C.  O'Neal,  Cad- 
walader  Biddle. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  : 

Fayette  County — Mrs.  J.  C.  Coi'e. 
Laavrence  County— Mrs.  R.  J.  Blevins. 
Washington  County— Mrs.  W.  R.  Thompson. 
Allegheny  County— Mrs.  Jos.  S.  Hamilton. 
Allegheny  County — Miss  L.  W.  Porter. 
Chester  County— Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Walton. 
Chester  County— Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Taylor. 
Chester  County— Miss  Sallie  M.  Pierce. 
Erie  County— Mrs.  J.  R.  Graves. 
Venango  County— Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Lay. 
Venango  County— Mrs.  Belle  K.  Richards. 
Indiana  County— Mrs.  Sue  Willard. 
Somerset  County— Mrs.  M.  O.  Kooser. 

Allegheny  CovsTY—Bethe^da  Home,  Pittsburgh— Mrs.  M. 
F.  Hutchins,  Wm.  C.  Brickall. 

Mr.  Colburn,  of  Somerset,  moved  that  the  President  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  various  committees  and  report  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Biddle,  and  agreed  to. 


The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Called  to  order  by  President  Carr,  and  the  delegates  rising 
were  led  in  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  of  York. 

Prof.  Emanuel  Kissinger,  of  York,  entertained  the  Convention 
with  a  song,  "  The  Bridge,"  by  Tennyson. 

President  CkuT : — The  subject  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
association  will  be  taken  up  later,  and  I  announce  it  noAv  so  that 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  suggest  any  name  you  may  desire. 

The  progi-amme  was  now  taken  up  and  the  following  address 
on  "  Almshouse  Management  and  Difficulties  a  Ste^vai'd  has  to 
Contend  With,"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Byers,  of  Mercer  county  : 

In  the  ordinary  county,  where  there  has  been  ample  provision 
made  for  the  poor  by  the  people,  in  furnishing  a  suitable  alms- 
house and  fiarm,  the  management  of  it  is  naturally  of  interest  to 
ever^^one. 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  public  in  general,  and  rightly  so  ;  firstly, 
because  they  paid  for  it  and  furnisLed  the  means  to'  maintain  it,  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  their  Avish  and  desire  that  everything  be  done 
that  can  reasonably  be  done  for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  of  the 
poor,  the  sick  and  the  homeless.  They  do  not  want  their  money 
spent  foolishly,  extravagantly  or  recklessly,  but  they  do  want 
those  that  cannot  care  for  themselves  comfortably  clothed,  shel- 
tered, fed  and  cared  for. 

What  is  a  well  managed  Almshouse  ?  Is  it  one  that  provides 
only  a  bare  subsistauce  for  its  inmates,  merely  enough  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together,  until  they  can  l)e  gotten  rid  of  cheaply 
and_  without  comment  ?  Surely  not.  Is  it  one  that  takes  in  the 
Socialist,  the  Anarchist  and  those  that  ai-e  capable  but  will  not 
try  to  make  a  living  for  themselves,  and  gives  to  them  the  best 
that  money  will  buy  ?    Certainly  not. 

The  well  managed  almshouse  is  the  one  that  gives  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  comfort  to  its  residents  with  an  expenditure  of 
a  minimum  amount  of  money. 

The  Steward  to  secure  this  satisfactory  condition  must  know 
what  it  is,  and  also  how  to  secure  it. 
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Many  men  do  not  know  when  a  home  is  in  good  condition. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  diilicnlties  that  the  new  beginner  has 
to  meet. 

He  generally  has  had  no  especial  training  for  the  position,  except 
possibly  the  recommendation  of  his  neighbors,  that  he  is  a  good 
farmer,  and  will  be  able  to  get  lots  of  work  out  of  the  paupers. 

Many  people  think  that  this  should  be  the  paramount  object  of 
the  Steward's  ambition — to  M'ork  the  paupers  and  work  them  hard. 

They  leave  entirely  out  of  the  equation  that  great  attribute  or 
consummation  of  virtues,  charity,  which  if  we  have  not,  the 
apostle  says,  "  We  are  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal." 

But  do  not  understand  me,  that  the  inmates  of  _  an  almshouse 
should  l)e  kept  in  ease  and  waited  upon  by  others,  if  able  to  wait 
upon  and  take  care  for  themselves.  We  believe  that  every  man 
and  woman  on  this  bright  earth  of  ours  should  have  some  work 
to  do,  and  be  willing  to  do  it.  We  also  believe  that  no  one 
should  be  required  to  work  beyond  his  strength  ;  either  in  the 
almshouse  or  out  of  it. 

In  these  times  of  intense  competition  in  trade,  it  seems  to  be 
the  wish  of  many  employers  to  get  more  out  of  their  men  than 
formerly.  A  man  must"  be  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous,  to  be 
able  to  get  work  at  all. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  system  for  old  men,  or  men  who  are 
not  strong.  They  are  crowded  out  entirely,  and  if  not  success- 
ful in  early  life  they  are  charges  either  to  their  friends  or  the 
public  (and  it  is  generally  to  the  public)  to  be  kept  the  remainder 
of  their  days. 

These  conditions  are  to  be  deplored.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  an  idea  growing  much  more  rapidly  and  extensively  among  the 
masses,  which  is  that  men,  real  men,  should  not  be  compelled  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  but  that  they  should 
be  cared  and  provided  for,  by  the  ones  that  are  feeble-minded  or 
foolish  enough  to  work  and  try  and  earn  a  competency. 

The  advocates  of  this  idea  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  num- 
ber which  a  Steward  comes  in  contact  with.  What  will  he  do 
with  them  ?  How  shall  he  manage  them  to  be  able  to  break  up 
or  exterminate  this  moral  disease  Avith  which  they  are  afflicted  ? 
For  moral  disease  it  is,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Pauperism  is  not  a  normal  condition  of  man  ;  it  is  a  disease  of 
his  moral  nature  and  is  very  infectious. 

How  often  have  we  seen  this  demonstrated  in  cases  where  out- 
side relief  has  been  given  ?  Give  to  one  of  a  family  and  see  how 
soon  more  of  them  will  be  after  help. 
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Then  again,  how  often  have  we  seen  it  extend,  like  the  prom- 
ises, even  to  the  third  and  fourtli  generations.  Whenever  you  see 
one  that  is  always  -wanting  something  for  nothing  in  return,  and 
is  willing  to  take,  no  difference  who  pays  for  it,  look  out  !  For 
that  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symj)toms  of  this  disease. 
Many  people  have  it  whose  names  never  appear  on  the  register  of 
an  almshouse  nor  on  the  out-door  relief  lists  of  any  poor  district. 

There  are  also  tliose  whose  names  do  aj^pear  there,  who  are  not 
so  contaminated. 

Many  there  have  done  the  best  they  knew  and  failed  and  some 
are  there  who  belong  to  the  com])any  of  uncrowned  kings  and 
queens  of  earth  M'ho  have  battled  most  royally  for  truth  and 
right  and  have  failed  through  misfortune,  or  the  villainy  of  others 
to  receive  their  own. 

A  difficulty  he  will  have  to  contend  with  is  the  securing  of 
system  in  the  work  of  the  house  and  tarm.  System  he  must  have 
if  he  would  be  successful. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  manage  any  business  economically, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  without  system.  He  must  hnd  out  -what  each 
inmate  can  do,  also  how  to  get  him  to  do  it ;  nothing  but  exper- 
ience in  this  work  will  enalile  one  to  do  this. 

Each  individual  must  be  treated  in  that  way  which  suits  his 
individual  characteristics  and  peculiarities.  He  must  study 
human  nature.  How  to  do  this  we  are  not  able  to  tell  }-ou,  but 
if  you  will  visit  us  next  month  about  the  time  the  first  snow 
comes,  when  the  sunmier  tourists  are  gathering  in,  we  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  moda.<i  operandi,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  you 
will  recognize  some  of  them,  as  the  ones  you  had  trouble  with  in 
your  house  last  winter. 

Another  difficulty  in  some  houses  is  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  Steward  and  under  employes.  It  sometimes  hap])ens  that 
employes  are  hired  because  of  their  relationship  to  some  one,  or 
by  reason  of  some  political  influence  ,  when  they  are  not  fitted 
either  by  nature  or  training  for  the  ^vork  which  they  are  expected 
to  do. 

This,  we  imagine,  Avould  make  very  difficult  the  work  of  the 
Steward,  although  we  are  not  able  to  speak  on  this  from  exper- 
ience, as  our  directors  have  always  been  considerate  enough  to 
consult  the  Steward  upon  the  selection  of  our  hired  help. 

There  is  also  difficulty  ahead  for  the  Steward  who  is  thought- 
less enough  to  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  employes  his  relations. 
We  visited  a  combination  of  this  kind  some  time  ago. 

The  Steward's  mother-in-law  was  the  dairymaid ;  the  son-in- 
law,  the  foreman  on  the  farm  ;  the  niece,  the  cook  ;  the  son  and 
daughter  both  employed  there  ;  and  the  son-in-law's  father  director 
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for  the  county.  These  people  were  all  efficient,  the  Steward 
especially  so,  but  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  this  combination  Avas 
too  much  for  the  dear  people  ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  things  of  the 
past  in  that  county.  The  American  people  are  opposed  to  nepot- 
ism. 1     .  ,  1 

A  difficulty  we  have  always  had  to  contend  witli  A\as  to  kno\\' 
when  the  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  coming  to 
visit  us.  We  know  when  to  look  for  the  Grand  Jury,  but  the  in- 
comings and  out-goings  of  this  official  are  past  finding  out.  He 
is  like  the  bridegroom  spoken  of  in  the  parable.  When  he  cometh 
no  man  kuoweth. 

The  only  suggestit)n  we  can  make  is,  be  ready  ;  he  is  trying  to^ 
hel]>  vou  in  vour  work,  and  thereby  help  the  advancement  of 
civilization  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  the  weak. 

The  everyday  life  of  the  Steward  is  beset  with  difficulty,  so 
very,  very  many  trials  and  vexatious,  little  things  one  would  not 
mind,  if  the}^  occurred  but  once,  but  constantly  occurring,  weary 
one  almost  beyond  endurance.  Some  of  the  inmates  constantly 
finding  fault  with  something  or  some  one.  Many  who  have  spent 
all  their  days  in  vice  and  crime  telling  you  how  much  the  people 
owe  them,  and,  if  they  do  not  get  thvir  riglits,  there  will  be  a  row. 

With  the  foreigners,  the  Irish  will  tell  you  how  much 
America  owts  them,  how  the  railroads  Ayould  never  have  been 
built,  the  land  never  cleared  nor  the  country  saved.  The  En- 
glishman will  tell  in  his  actions,  if  not  in  word?,  how  you  should 
deem  it  an  especial  honor  to  have  him  live  here  at  all,  when  there 
is  such  a  land  as  England.  With  the  others  there  is  no  telling 
what  they  will  say,  b"ut  the  chances  are  it  will  be  something  very 
aggravating. 

And  so  it  will  go;  if  they  do  not  talk  thus,  many  will  do  that 
which  will  be  very  unpleasant,  either  to  force  you  to  do  some- 
thing which  they  "think  you  otherwise  would  not  do,  or  through 
force  of  habits  contracted  by  lives  of  impurity  in  the  past. 

What  a  terrible  mistake  this  nation  has  made  by  allowing  the 
pauper  hordes  of  the  old  world  to  come  here  without  proper  re- 
strictions. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  difficulties  he  will  have  to  con- 
tend with  ;  there  are  many  more  that  have  not  been  mentioned, 
among  which  will  be  the  trials  he  will  have  in  trying  to  live  a 
pure  life,  and  the  keeping  of  his  family  unpolluted  froni  the 
world,  when  constantly  thrown  in  contact  with  society  of  this 
kind.  Also  the  criticisms  he  will  receive  from  a  political  source, 
and  from  many  people  who  do  not  understand  all  the  facts  which 
they  talk  about. 
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It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  these.  You  who  are  in  the  work 
M'ill  meet  them  and  many  others. 

There  is  but  one  safe  thing  to  do  ;  make  tlie  Word  of  God 
your  rule  and  guide  of  life  and  when  you  do  this,  follow  your 
guide  and  fear  no  danger. 

To  the  man,  who  will  do  this,  who  has  the  executive  ability 
and  the  energy  and  strength,  there  is  a  work  in  the  management 
of  such  institutions,  whieli  if  well  done  is  satisfactory  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  brings  to  many  of  the  weak  and  feeble  children  of  men  a 
great  deal  of  joy  and  happiness,  and  to  himself  a  gladness  that  is. 
not  bought  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  this  world. 

President  Carr  called  upon  Mr.  Cadwalader  Biddle,  General 
Agent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  open  the  discussion  oni 
this  paper. 

Mr.  Biddle :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to^ 
this  paper.  Mr.  Byers  has  had  such  an  experience  in  the  con- 
ducting of  an  almshouse  that  we  always  can  listen  Avith  pleasure 
and  profit  to  anything  that  he  may  say  on  the  subject.  It  is  ver}' 
pleasant  to  say  that  there  are  so  many  well  managed  poorhouses 
now  in  Pennsylvania.  The  county  poorhouse  that  is  not  well 
conducted  is  fast  becoming  the  exception.  The  larger  township 
poorhouses,  such  as  we  have  in  some  of  our  mining  districts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton,  without  an  exception- 
almost,  are  now  well  conducted,  and  there  is  an  improvement  all 
along  the  line.  But  I  don't  think  that  any  of  them  are  furnish- 
ing too  good  treatment  and  accommodations  to  their  inmates. 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  our  poorhouses  are  very  largelv 
filled  with  those  who  do  not  want  to  work,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  filled  by  the  aged  :  those  who  are  in 
their  declining  years  and  who  have  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  goodness  of  the  people  who  provide  these  homes. 
The  younger  persons  Avhom  you  find  in  the  poorhouses  are  those 
who  from  sickness  or  disability  have  in  middle  life  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  from  the  wage-earning  portion  of  the  coramunity.. 
Those  who  have  suffered  from  paralytic  or  other  fits,  or  who  from 
lameness  or  feeble-mindedness  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in 
the  strife  of  life. 
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Those  people,  and  the  aged  who  liave  done  their  part  in  devel- 
oping the  country,  we  cannot  give  too  good  comforts  to  help  them 
to  bear  all  that  they  have  to  bear  in  tlieir  few  remaining  years, 
and  I  say,  to  the  credit  of  Pennsylvania,  that  it  has  provided 
bountifully,  and  I  believe  most  willingly,  for  them. 

There  are,  however,  some  counties  in  the  State  in  which  there 
are  not  county  homes,  or  in  which  there  are  township  poorhouses. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  for  the  most  part  the  small  township  poor- 
houses  are  not  what  they  should  be.  They  are  not  supplied  with 
that  which  conduces  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  inmates. 
There  are  some  marked  exceptions.  There  was  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sunbury— a  small  brick  building  with  a  few  acres  of 
well  cultivated  lancl,  and  it  was  a  model  of  neatness  and  tidiness^ 
and  the  good  German  Avoman  in  charge  was  looking  after  the  in- 
mates as  if  they  were  inmates  of  her  own  family  ;  but  that  is  an 
exception.  In  the  smaller  poorhouses  you  find,  as  a  rule,  absence 
of  tidiness  :  the  bed  clothing  is  worn  and  torn  and  dirty  ;  food, 
Avhile  generally  abundant,  is  so  poorly  prepared  and  so  set  before 
the  inmates  that  they  have  little  relish  in  partaking  of  it. 

In  some  counties  they  have  no  poorhouses  at  all.  I  have  made 
inquiry,  and  in  some  of  those  counties  I  believe  that  the  overseers 
in  putting  out  the  poor  endeavor  to  select  homes  where  they  be- 
lieve they  will  be  well  treated,  but  Avhere  the  personal  supervision 
must  be  necessarily  very  slight.  The  great  inducement  generally 
is  to  have  a  place  where  they  are  willing  to  provide  for  them  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  ;  and  where  that  is  the  question  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  is  not  good  and  proper  care  taken.  Of 
course  if  a  poor  woman  gets  into  the  home  of  a  good  farmer  who 
is  willing  to  make  her  one  of  his  family  and  provide  her  with  the 
comforts  that  he  gives  the  remainder  of  his  family,  that  person 
would  have  an  ideal  home.  They  can  be  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  children  of  the  family  and  in  doing  work  that  w'ill  serve  to 
make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  chances 
are  for  the  most  part  the  money  question  enters  too  largely  and 
the  poor  are  not  provided  for,  where  they  have  no  poorhouses,  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

The  houses  generally,  in  the  State,  are  well  adapted  and  well 
equipped  for  the  purpose.    There  is  a  disposition  at  times  to  pay 
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a  little  too  much  attention  to  architectural  adornment ;  my  own 
■experience  is  that  no  j)Oorhouse  ought  to  be  more  than  two  stories 
in  height ;  by  connecting  corridors  and  wings  you  provide  for 
efficient  management ;  tlie  old  peoj)le  have  to  ascend  but  a  short 
■distance  to  their  bedrooms,  and  during  the  time  when  they  can  be 
in  the  open  air  it  is  little  trouble  for  them  to  get  out ;  and  they 
do  like  to  be  in  the  sunshine  and  on  the  ground.  In  the  future  I 
would  like  to  see  all  the  poorhouses  not  more  than  two  stories  in 
height.  The  inmates  are  more  readily  cared  for.  I  thank  Mr. 
Byers  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Laioreme  (Philadelplua) :  The  institution  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  presiding  was  erected  some  sixty  years  ago  by 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to 
time  until  to-day  instead  of  being  a  little  county  home  it  is  a 
city  of  about  4,000  people  ;  so  the  duties  of  a  steward,  as  depicted, 
would  not  apply  to  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  an  institu- 
tion of  that  character.  Our  institution  is  not  alone  an  almshouse 
— but  is  the  largest  single  hospital  and  with  one  exception  the 
largest  insane  asylum  in  the  State  :  Ave  have  to-day  in  the  insane 
department  over  1,10(>  insane  men  and  women.  That  is  more 
than  there  is  in  any  other  State  hospital  with  the  single  exception 
of  Norristown,  I  think.  An  average  population  of  more  than  a 
thousand  in  the  hospital. 

Now,  here  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  because  when  I 
speak  of  a  pauper  the  usual  understanding  of  the  term  is  a  man 
or  woman  in  an  almshouse  ;  but  the  definition  of  a  pauper  is  not 
alone  a  person  in  an  almshouse,  but  any  person  who  is  sustained 
wholly  or  partly  by  charity.  We  cannot  make  the  distinction 
that  when  a  man  in  that  part  of  the  institution  is  taken  sick  and 
brought  into  the  hospital  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  pauper,  and  be- 
comes a  pauper  again  Avhen  he  is  taken  back. 

So  this  institution  is  entirely  diiferent  from  the  county  homes  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  the  duties  of  a  superintendent 
there  ai-e  entirely  diffi?rent  from  the  duties  of  a  steward  of  the 
county  homes. 

The  superintendent  there  has  no  time  to  go  out  with  individuals 
to  see  how  much  work  they  can  do  on  a  farm ;  he  has  more 
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employes  to  look  after  than  any  other  institatiou  outside  of  the  State 
Hospital— witli  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  tlie  Allegheny 
Oonnty  Home — has  inmates  :  we  have  some  500  employes  con- 
nected with  it  :  120  nurses  in  the  hospital,  some  90  or  100  atten- 
<lants  in  the  insane  department,  23  resident  physicians,  all  under 
the  direction  of  a  chief  resident  physician — and  I  want  to  bear 
testimony  that  Philadelphia  is  blessed  to-day  by  having  a  chief 
resident  physician  who  came  from  Williamsport,  in  this  State,  and 
Philadelphia  is  proud  of  him.  (Applause.) 

Now  with  such  a  mass  of  people  in  one  institution  you  can 
readily  understand  that  the  superintendent  there  cannot  study  the 
individual  character  of  each  of  those  3,500  to  3,800  inmates  un- 
der his  control.  It  takes  all  of  his  time  to  study  the  characters 
of  the  400  or  500  employes  that  he  has  to  look  after. 

The  question  of  charity  in  this  great  State  is  one  that  is  looked 
after  verv  thoroughly.    There  are  many  things  that  I  think  the 
State  should  do.    They  should  relieve  the  counties  ;  we  have  to- 
day in  the  insane  department  a  number  of  people  who  have  no 
legal  settlement  in  our  country  ;  we  have  people  on  the  books 
Biarked  "unknown."    Now,  why  in  the  name  of  comii:on  sense 
should  the  people  of  Philadelphia  be  burdened  witlitlieir  expense, 
when  we  have  an  immense  State?    Let  the  State  do  exact  justice 
by  all.    They  should  consider  the  insane  the  wards  of  the  State. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  you  find  that  the  State  hospitals  are 
entirelv  supported  by  the  State,  and  there  is  then  no  conilict  of 
authority,  and  no  question  of  whether  or  not  a  person  should  be 
paid  for,  inasmuch  as  they  are  able  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
because  whatever  they  can  do  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
Now  in  this  State  the  Commonwealth  proposes  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  insane.    A  number  of  counties  do  not 
have  any  kind  of  a  house  to  take  care  of  any  one  in  their  county. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  horrible  state  of  affairs  in  a  State  like 
Pennsylvania.    I  hope  this  Convention  will  take  that  subject  up. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  law  governing  the  entire  State,  so  that 
if  a  person  is  afflicted,  whether  old  or  young,  this  great  State 
should  see  that  they  are  provided  for  in  a  proper  manner. 

They  should  not  be  taken  out  to  see  who  will  board  them  at 
the  lowest  price.    That  seems  to  be  degenerating  into  the  state  of 
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barbarism  ;  and,  tliank  God,  that  is  referred  to  as  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  That  such  a  thing  can  exist  should  bring 
the  blush  of  shame  on  every  one  claiming  to  be  a  resident  of  this 
great  Commonwealth. 

When  we  accomplish  the  purposes  I  have  referred  to  the  work 
of  these  conventions  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  (Applause). 

The  Chairman  here  announced  the  following  committees  : 

Officers. 

L.  C.  CoLBUEN  Somerset. 

Geo.  Linderman  Pittsburgh, 

Jos.  Sheely  Adams. 

E.  D.  McGonnigle  Allegheny. 

J.  S.  Steine  Lancaster. 


Auditing  and  Finance. 


Feank  E.  Wade 
C.  B.  Swisher.... 
S.  M.  Shieleto.., 


 Erie. 

. .  Chester. 
Franklin. 


Place  of  Next  Meeting. 


Dr.  D.  E.  Hughes 

J.  W.  Glenn  

J.  P.  Mills  

Dr.  Z.  C.  Myees... 
S.  Davenpoet  


Philadelphia. 
...Allegheny. 
 Fayette. 


....York. 
Luzerne. 


Reports  of  Counties. 


C.  S.  Snydee. 

A.  B.  BiDDLE 

Elias  Long.. 


..New  Castle. 
Susquehanna. 
.Washington. 


Philadelphia. 


Bedford. 


G.  M.  Shelden 
John  Wilson.. 


Resolutions. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Walk 
John  F.  Hope... 
H.  L.  Detwilee. 


Philadelphia. 

 Mercer. 

 Fayette. 


A.  B.  Reisee. 
Dr.  Needler 


 Berks. 

Westmoreland. 
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■  Mr.  L.  C.  Colboni,  of  Somerset,  here  read  the  following  paper, 
"By  the  AYayside  :  Observations  and  Recommendations  :  " 

3L:  Premlent : — At  the  urgent  request  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  and  Program  Committee,  I  consented  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  some  subject  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Convention  ;  and  therefore  make  this  as  an  excuse  for  appearing 
on  the  program  prepared  l)y  the  Committee  of  which  I  am  Chair- 
man. 

In  determining  what  I  might  write  about,  this  subject  pre- 
sented itself  to  me — "  By  the  Wayside :  Observations  and 
Recommendations." 

One  of  the  sweetest  things  in  life  is  memory,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  that  gives  us  so  many  heart  aches  and  hours 
of  sadness  as  memory.  How  often  have  you  indulged  yourself 
the  time  of  allowing  your  memory  to  drift  back  to  the  scenes  of 
your  childhood  ?  The  farm,  the  old  home,  or  perchance  the  old 
schoolhouse,  living  over  again  the  happy  days  of  your  youth  ; 
the  farm  with  its  busy  days  of  planting  and  sowing  and  gather- 
ing in  the  golden  sheaves  of  a  rich  harvest,  and  the  rich,  ripe  fruits 
of  the  orchard,  or  husking  the  corn,  scanning  every  ear  to  see  if  it 
is  not  a  red  one,  the  finder  of  which  every  blushing  maiden 
knoAVS.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  visit  to  the  old  home  where  you  first 
learned  to  lisp,  at  your  mother's  knee,  the  simple— but  full  of 
faith—the  prayer,  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  and  recount 
the  times  of  the  scenes  of  the  old  home. 

Yonder  at  the  cross  roads  or  ou  the  hill,  stands  the  old  schoolhouse 
with  its  long  rows  of  seats,  carved  with  the  initials  of  many  who 
have  passed  from  memory  ;  some  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  grave- 
yard close  by.  These  scenes  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
writers  in  all  ages,  and  have  passed  into  verse  and  song,  and 
prized  more  dearly  as  the  years  go  by  than  when  first  Avritten. 

"  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  ; 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wildwood, 
And  every  loved  spot  that  my  infancy  knew." 

In  Gray's  Elegy  on  the  Country  Churchyard,  the  first  verse  is 
dear  to  us  all  on  account  of  the  sentiment  and  thought  of  the 
scenes  of  our  youth  : 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day  ; 
Tire  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  in  darkness  and  to  me." 
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While  others  liave  written  oar  thoughts  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  the  joys,  pleasures,  tasks,  the  birch  that  lay  on  the  nails 
over  the  master's  head,  and  lastly  our  playmates  who  shared  with 
us  the  schooldays  of  our  youtli ; 

"  I  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom,  I  sat  beneath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  schoolhouse  playing  ground  that  sheltered  you  and  me  ; 
But  none  were  left  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few  were  left  to  know 
Who  played  with  us  upon  the  green  some  twenty  years  ago." 

As  we  draw  the  veil  over  the  scenes  of  our  childhood  and  pass 
out  in  the  great  stirring  world,  we  pause  by  the  wayside  and  as 
we  lean  over  the  fence  to  rest,  we  see  before  us  large  fine  buidings 
and  broad  acres.  It  is  the  Poorhouse.  We  ask  why  it  is  called 
the  Poorhouse?  Of  course  the  answer  comes,  because  it  is  for 
the  poor.  My  very  being  recoils  at  the  name  of  Poorhouse.  So 
many  stories  of  horror,  of  misery  and  woe  have  been  told  and 
retold  that  you  feel  it  is  the  last  place  on  earth  you  desire  to  go  ; 
even  the  grave  to  some  is  preferable  to  the  Poorhouse.  Poor- 
house !    Why  not  call  it  Home. 

Its  ajipearance,  and  the  surroundings,  indicate  anything  else 
that  a  Poorhouse.  Why  not  change  the  name  to  Home,  and  amend 
our  laws  so  it  may  be  called  and  known  as  tlie  "  Home  ?  "  Home 
is  the  sweetest  Avord  in  the  English  language.  All  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  human  life  clusters  about  the  home.  Men  have 
willingly  laid  down  their  lives  for  home.  The  great  fight  of  the 
Temperance  Legion  to-day  is  for  home.  Perhaps  no  song  has 
ever  touched  so  many  hearts  and  brought  tears  to  so  many  eyes 
as  "  Home  Sweet  Home." 

The  French  sing  "The  Marseillaise;"  the  Germans,  "Mein 
Vater  Land  :  "  the  English,  "  God  Save  the  Queen  ; "  and 
Americans,  "America;"  but  the  world  sings  "Home  Sweet 
Home." 

During  tlie  w^ar  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  great  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  took  place  along  the  Potomac  in  1863,  just  before  one  of 
the  fiercest  fought  battles  of  the  war,  Avhen  the  Union  army  lay 
on  one  side  of  tlie  river  and  the  Confederate  on  the  other ;  each 
knew  of  one  another's  presence,  and  was  impatieutly  w  aiting  the 
conflict,  when  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  the  musical  strains  of 
"  The  Red,  White  and  Blue  "  floated  through  the  camp  and  over 
the  river  to  the  camp  of  tlie  enemy.  No  sooner  had  the  music 
ceased  when  there  came  back  from  the  camp  of  the  Confederates 
the  musical  strain  of  "  Dixie's  Land,"  accompanied  wdth  the  yell 
too  w^ell  known  by  the  boys  in  blue.  The  music  of  each  was  per- 
fect, and  the  cheers  of  the  Union  boys  and  the  yells  of  the  Con- 
federates sliowed  too  w^ell  the  defiant  feelings  of  each.    When  the 
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music,  cheers  and  veils  had  ceased,  the  musicians  of  the  Union 
army  struck  up  the  loved  melody  of  "  Home  Sweet  Home,"  and 
as  the  soft  sweet  music  reached  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  they  im- 
mediatelv  took  up  the  refrain  and  joined  in  playing  the  same 
until  the  melody  was  vibrated  from  shore  to  shore  and  thrdled 
the  hearts  of  all  until  the  bovs  in  blue  as  well  as  in  grey  took  up 
the  chorus  and  made  the  hills  and  valleys  resound  with  the 
glad  strain  and  visions  of  home,  and  dear  ones,  flitted  through  the 
dreams  of  many  who  on  the  morn  gave  up  their  life  for  home. 

Home  is  the  great  magnet  of  civilization  ;  the  foundation  stone 
of  republics  ;  the  promoter  and  protector  of  virtue ;  and  the 
nerve  centre  of  intellectual  and  moral  lite.  It  is  the  home  idea 
that  inspired  our  fathers  and  many  noble  men  and  women  to 
found  and  institute  homes  and  institutions  for  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate in  life.  i  -d-i 

The  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  of  James  W  hitcomb  Kiley, 
entitled  "  Among'st  the  Hills  o'  Somerset,"  gives  sentiment  I 
desire  to  express : 

.  "  There's  the  dear  old  home  once  more, 

And  there's  mother  at  the  door- 
Dead,  I  know,  for  thirty  years  ; 
Yet,  she's  singing  ;  and  I  liear, 
■    •      And  there's  Jo  and  Mary  Jane, 
And  Pap  coming  up  the  lane  ; 
Dusk  a  falUn'  and  the  dew 
'Pears  hke  its  fallin'  too— 
Dreamin'  we're  all  living  yet 
'Mongst  the  hills  o'  Somerset." 

John  Howard  Pavne,  the  author  of  the  song  of  "  Home  Sweet 
Home,"  will  live  in  the  memory  of  the  people  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  Having  died  in  a  strange  land,  thirty  years  after  his 
death  the  American  people  gathered  up  his  remains  and  deposited 
them  at  the  nation's  capitol  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory ;  but  his  song,  "  Home  Sweet  Home,"  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of" the  people  after  the  granite  shaft  has  crumbled  and  fallen  down. 

Then  let  us,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  our  feelings 
and  the  popular  wisli  of  the  people,  amnid  our  laws  and  take 
aAvay  the  stigma  of  Poorhouse  and  call  them  Homes. 

I'am  pleased  to  know  that  all  our  institutions  for  the  care  of 
indigent  soldiers,  their  widows  and  even  cliildren,  are  incorporated 
as  Homes.  We  would  therefore  recommend  tliat  in  our  new.  law 
that  we  are  so  anxious  to  have  enacted  into  a  law  for  our  State, 
that  wherever  the  term  "Poorhouse"  is  used,  we  amend  it  to  read 
"  County  Home." 

As  we  stand  bv  the  wayside  and  look  over  many  ot  our  County 
Homes  we  see  beautiful  farms,  stocked  with  the  best  breeds  of 
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cattle  and  horses,  sleek  and  fat,  equipped  with  the  best  and  im- 
proved machinery,  and  everything  in  the  best  of  order,  neat  and 
trim,  the  barns  and  granaries  overflowing  with  the  products  that 
give  evidence  of  a  good  stewardship.  We  take  a  stroll  through 
the  buildings,  and,  sad  to  say,  many  of  the  home  comforts  are 
missing,  and  in  some  instances,  the  furnishings  of  the  rooms 
would  be  a  sad  parody  on  furuiture,  or  comforts.  We  feel  some- 
times that  too  much  effort  is  made  in  the  management  of  the  farm 
rather  than  looking  after  the  comforts  of  the  home.  The  farm 
should  only  be  the  means  of  aiding  and  giving  comfort  and 
assistance  in  making  the  iniuates  of  the  homes  more  comfortable. 
As  easy  cliairs,  rockers  and  otherwise,  add  to  our  comfort  in  our 
homes,  so  \vill  they  add  to  the  comfort,  of  the  old  and  decrepit  in 
our  County  Homes.    A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  too  much  comfort  tends 
to  induce  an  inmate  to  stay  and  hold  down  his  job  as  long  as 
possible.  If  he  can  play' "( )ld  Soldier  "—to  use  the  old  and 
common  phi-ase — and  can  outwit  the  steward  of  the  Home  or 
director,  let  him  do  it.  Botli  are  bound  to  discharge  an  inmate 
•of  the  poorliouse  when  it  is  found  he  can  care  for  himself,  as  tliey 
are  bound  to  care  for  one  avIio  cannot  do  so. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  few  more  comforts  be  added,  even  if 
some  one,  perchance,  enjoys  them  for  a  season  who  has  not  the 
right  to  do  so. 

As  we  are  resting  along  by  tlie  wayside,  we  make  further  ob- 
servations. We  see  a  numi)er  of  cliildren  of  various  ages  and 
sizes.  We  ask,  does  not  the  law  prohil^it  the  keeping  of  children 
in  almshouses  ?  Yes,  for  a  longer  jieriod  than  sixty  days.  We 
have  l)een  trying  to  place  these  children  in  homes,  but  nobody 
wants  them  and  so  have  to  keep  them.  No  Directors  of  the  Poor 
in  the  State  make  a  greater  effort  to  observe  this  law  than  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  I  am  pleased  to  represent ;  yet  occa- 
sionally we  receive  a  child  that  nobody  wants  ;  even  the  Children's 
Aid  lose  much  of  their  zeal  when  a  child  of  this  kind  must  he 
cared  for.  Born  in  sin,  educated  to  profligacy  and  wickedness 
and  whose  appearance  is  repulsive,  yet  it  is  human,  a  child  that 
ought  to  have  our  tenderest  care  and  sympathy.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  that  pass  through  the  dfjors  into  the  poorhouse 
have  more  or  less  of  a  stigma  placed  ujnm  them  that  follows  them 
through  life.    How  shall  these  evils  be  remedied  ? 

The  ])resent  law  jirohibiting  children  from  being  kept  at  alms- 
houses for  more  than  sixty  days,  is  a  good  one,  but  does  not  go 
far  enough.  They  should  l:)e  prohibited'entirely  from  being  com- 
mitted or  received  or  maintained  at  poorhouses. 
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"  111  civilized  nations  are  united  in  declaring  that  youth  is  the 
sacred  time  of  life,  the  fairest  season,  when  the  young  soul  takes 
its  deepest  impress  through  every  sense  from  all  its  teachers,  and 
its  o-rowth  is  either  stunted  and  starved  or  made  to  blossom  out 
into"  assured  hope  and  noble  fruitage.  Poet  and  philosopher  have 
never  ceased  to  tell  us  in  all  centuries  past,  that  from  the  poisoned 
fruit  no  lifeo-iving  stream  can  How,  but  onl}-  pain,  misery  and 
<leatli." 

"  A  pebble  iu  the  streamlet  scant 

Hath  turned  tlie  course  of  many  a  river  ; 
A  dew-drop  on  the  baby  plant 

Hath  warped  the  giant  oak  torever. 

Cicero  savs,  "  wliat  greater,  what  l)etter  service  can  wc  to-day 
render  the  rejiublic  than  to  instruct  and  train  the  young."  The 
vouth  of  our  land  to-dav,  are  the  controllers,  supporters  and 
defenders  of  our  countrv  to-morrow  ;  and  from  the  humblest 
parentao-e  true  patriots  and  statesmen  have  been  reared,  and 
araono-  the  thousands  of  children  that  are  to-day  under  the  care  ot 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  Cliildren's  Aid  Societies  are 
manv,  who,  if  thev  had  the  opportunity,  might  make  great  mem 
(3ur  last  legislature  parsed  a  Compulsory  School  Law,  winch 
our  Chief  Executive  vetoed,  thus  taking  away  one  of  the  safe- 
guards from  vice,  ignorance  and  crime.  The  intellect  of  the 
youth  of  our  Commonwealth  is  the  most  valuable  ijortion  ot  the 
State,  and  therefore,  its  cultivation,  on  the  ground  ot  public 
utility,  is  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened  attention  ot  the  most 
selfish  government  of  the  world 

The  moralitv,  the  effect  of  properly  educated  mmd,  is  not  only 
a  source  of  wealth  in  all  the  fruits  of  honest  industry,  but  a 
sovereign  preventive  of  crime,  and  the  establishment  of  hospitals, 
prisons^  penitentiaries  and  poorhouses,  are  to  a  great  extent  the 
fines  and  penalties  which  a  State  pays  for  the  neglect  ot  the  edu- 
cation of  her  vouth.  The  chief  dignity  .^f  a  State  is  the  intelli- 
gence, virtue'  and  happiness  of  all  its  citizens.  e  would 
recommend  the  amending  of  our  laws,  preventing  children  being 
committed  or  received  in  our  poorhouses,  and  also  the  re-enact- 
ment of  a  Compnlsorv  School  Law. 

As  we  pass  through  and  by  many  of  our  institutions,  we  are 
shocked  bv  the  profane  language  of  many  of  the  inmates,  the 
moral  atmosphere  is  clouded  over  by  the  foul  language  and  obscene 
stories.  We  profess  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  founded  in  prayer, 
its  first  breath  was  drawn  in  worship,  its  first  utterauee  was  thanks- 
giving, its  first  cry  was  upon  the  name  of  the  L(U-d,  its  first 
bulwark  was  faith. 
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The  nation  has  been  providentially  guided  ;  it  was  destined  to 
become  a  saviour  of  nations.  Never  has  any  nation  seen  such 
uninterruj^ted  prosperity,  never  has  a  nation  been  possessed  with 
snch  resources,  such  an  extent  of  sea  coast,  inland  seas,  variety  of 
climates,  such  fertility  ot  soil,  and  such  possibilities  of  develop- 
meat.  "  Never  has  God  dealt  so  with  any  nation."  His  stamp 
is  upon  our  coin  as  upon  our  civilization.  While  we  rejoice  over 
this  fact  and  l)oast  of  our  missionaries  sent  out  to  convert  the 
heathen  Avorld,  be  it  said  to  our  shame,  the  great  work  of  "rescu- 
ing the  perishing  and  lifting  up  the  fallen  "  within  our  own  gates, 
is  neglected.  But  few  of  our  almshouses  and  kindred  institu- 
tions have  the  religious  instruction  they  should  have  ;  according 
to  the  report  that  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  but  few  had  any 
religious  instruction  at  all,  wliile  the  rest  had  but  little. 

The  influence  of  one  who  constantly  walks  with  God  will  be 
manifested  anywhere.  Our  preachers  and  missionary  societies 
seem  to  forget  that  the  inmates  of  our  homes  have  souls  to  save. 
I  know  of  a  fact  that  many  of  our  homes  have  stood  on  the 
shores,  and  like  the  man  in  appearing  in  a  vision  to  Paul, 
"  beckoning  him  to  come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us  ;  "  but 
no  one  cometh.  In  every  community  we  have  a  number  of  min- 
isters who  could  give  several  hours  of  their  time  a  week  and  visit 
the  almshouses;  pray  witli  the  afflicted  and  dying;  comfort  the  sick 
and_  encourage  the  strong.  If  tiiis  were  done,  I  venture  to  say 
his  influence  would  soon  change  the  moral  atmosphere  in  tliat 
home.  The  gospel  sliould  be  free,  and  instead  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  having  to  hire  a  chaplain  to  preach  once  or  twice  a 
montli  and  officiate  at  tlie  funerals,  the  ministers  in  the  community 
of  almshouses  should  look  after  the  religious  instruction  of  such 
homes  as  carefully  as  their  own  congregations. 

We  are  frequently  asked  why  none  of  the  superintendents  of 
our  asylums  do  not  attend  our  Conventions.  Thev  have  all 
lucrative  positions  and  could  afford  to  attend,  mucli  more  than  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  who  receive  but  a  paltrj-  sum.  Their  ex- 
perience in  the  care  and  management  of  the  insane  would  be 
valuable  to  the  directors,  if  communicated  to  them.  The  Board 
of  Public  Gharities,  outside  of  our  friend  and  general  agent  of 
the  J^oard,^  rarely  ever  attend.  A  visit  from  one  of  them  or  from 
the  Committee  of  Lunacy,  would  almost  amount  to  a  curiosity. 

Tins  sliould  not  he.  This  Convention  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  and  iinjiarting  infoi-mation  to  each  other 
in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  in  life  ;  each  ought  to  be 
willing  to  bear  his  part  of  the  burden,  andouglit  not  to  withhold 
anything  that  would  be  of  benefit.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  so 
fully  demonstrated,  that  it  has  become  an  axiom,,  a  self-evident 
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truth,  that  since  the  organization  of  this  society  the  homes 
throughout  the  State  are  better  managed,  the  inmates  better  caretl 
for  and  at  a  less  expense  than  before.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts  members  of  the  society  and  persons  who  have  devoted  then- 
lives'  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  charitable  work,  have  been 
entirely  ignored,  and  persons  have  been  appointed  to  select  sites 
for  Homes  and  Feeble  Mind  and  Industrial  Schools,  who,  it  they 
would  be  candid,  would  say  that  they  never  knew  of  these  scliools 
before,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  wants  ot  the  State  m 
regard  to  the  necessity  and  location  of  them. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  Commissions  we  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against ;  thev  are  all  good,  honest  citizens  ;  but  it  is  idle 
to  say  these  gentlemen,  who  have  not  been  interested  in  charitable 
work,  and  know  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  such  schools  or  the 
proijer  place  for  the  location  of  them,  should  be  better  judges 
than  others  who  have  made  it  a  life  work  to  care  for  the  poor  and 

unfortunate.  n  n     i     i  •  x 

The  Polk  site  selected  for  the  Feeble  Minded  School  is  not  a 
proper  one,  and  was  selected  against  the  protest  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  a  large  raajoritv  of  the  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  time  should  come  when  the  functions  of  the  appointing 
powers  should  rise  above  the  appointment  of  men  for  the  mere 
puriwse  of  repaying  for  political  services  rendered.  It  should  be 
exercised  only  for  the  good  of  the  people,  with  a  proper  regard  to 
ability  and  knowledge  of  the  object  and  purpose  tor  which  they 
are  appointed,  and  free  from  all  political  taint. 

The  office  of  Director  of  the  Poor  is  an  honorable  one,  as  well 
as  an  important  and  responsible  one.  Theirs  is  a  duty  of  love, 
and  this  virtue  ought  to  be  the  leading  sentiment  that  impels  each 
one  to  bear  a  part  of  the  labors  of  the  great  and  noble  work  we 
are  engaged  in,  for  "  Love  Lightens  Labor." 

"  A  good  wife  rose  from  her  bed  one  morn, 

And  thought,  with  a  nervous  dread 
Of  the  piles  of  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  more 

Than  a  dozen  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There's  the  meals  to  get  for  the  men  in  the  field, 

And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and  churned  ; 

And  all  to  be  done  this  day. 

•      '        It  had  rained  in  the  night  and  all  the  wood 

Was  wet  as  it  could  be  ;  ■  - 

There  were  puddings  and  pies  to  bake,  besides 

A  loaf  of  cake  for  tea. 
And  the  day  was  hot,  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said, 
'  If  maidemt  but  knew  what  qnnd  wives  know, 
They  would  not  be  in  baste  to  wed.' 
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'  JeDilie,  what  do  you  think  I  told  Ben  Brown  ? ' 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well ; 
And  a  flush  crept  up  to  his  bronzed  brow, 

And  his  eyes  half-bashfully  fell ; 
'  It  is  this,'  he  said,  and  coming  near  .  • 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down 
Kissed  her  cheek,—'  'twas  this,  that  you  were  the  best 

And  the  dearest  wife  in  town  ! ' 

The  farmer  went  back  to  the  field,  and  the  wife, 

In  a  smiling,  absent  way, 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head' was  gone,  and  the  clothes 

Were  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  ; 
Her  bread  was  light  and  her  butter  was  sweet. 

And  as  golden  as  it  could  be. 

'Just  think,'  the  children  all  called  in  a  breath, 

'  Tom  Wood  has  run  off  to  sea  !  . 
He  wouldn't  I  know,  if  he'd  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we.'  " ' 

The  night  came  down,  and  the  good  wife  smiled 
To  herself  as  she  softly  said  :  •  ■ 

'  'Tis  sweet  to  labor  for  those  we  love,—  .  '  . 

It's  not  strange  that  maids  u  Ul  wed  ."  "  ■ 

Prof.  Kissingen,  of  York,  favored  the  Convention  \vitli  a  medley 
of  old  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  tlie  piano.  . 

The  following  paper  on  the  "  Bethesda  Home,"  prepared  by 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  in  her  al)senee  read  by 
Mr.  Brickell  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gcntk'inen  of  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the 
Stede  of  Pennsylvania  : 

The  Bethesda  Plome,  situated  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Avas 
chartered  January  4th,  1890,  having  for  its  object  and  purpose 
the  rescue  of  fallen  women,  and  to  secure  the  reformation  and  sal- 
vation, and  to  protect  tempted  and  defenseless  girls,  and  to  that 
end  to  establish  and  maintain  a  home  or  refuge,  or  charitable  in- 
stitution for  tlie  reception,  accommodation  and  protection  of  such 
as  may  seek  its  shelter,  or  be  brouglit  into  it,  and  for  holding 
religious  and  other  meetings  for  their  instruction  and  cultivation^ 
and  to  secure  them  permanent  homes,  industries,  pursuits  and 
other  occupations  and  means  of  honest,  honorable  and  useful 
livelihood,  and  generally  to  lead  tliem  to  a  better  life  and  to  a 
higher  standard  of  morals  by  the  use  of  personal  influence,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  benevolent  and  cliaritable  education  and  religious 
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morals,  and  siirrounJing  them  with  all  the  influences  of  a  home 
in  whose  atmosphere  and  surroundings  they  could  breathe  the 
love  and  estimation  of  a  better  life,  and  be  furnished  with  suste- 
nance and  temporal  relief,  during  which  time  they  would  have  an  ■ 
opportunity  to  fullv  understand  the  way  which  tlieir  past  conduct 
Avas  driving  them,  and  be  enabled  by  benevolent,  humane  and  en- 
ergetic means  to  secure  a  formal  and  better  footing  towai-ds  a 
higher  and  better  life. 

After  the  granting  of  a  charter,  a  suitable  and  commodious 
building,  situated  at  No.  55  Colwell  street,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  having  ten  commodious  rooms,  was_  se- 
cured, and  the  institution  was  opened  on  June  1st,  1890.  Since 
its  doors  was  opened,  253  inmates  have  been  recorded  on  its  books. 
These  inmates  come  from  all  sections  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
In  fact,  surrounding  States  contribute  to  its  members,  as  on  its 
books  New  T  ork  is  represented  by  2,  Massachusetts  by  3,  Vir- 
ginia by  5,  Ohio  by  10,  Illinois  by  1,  and  Pennsylvania  by  132. 
^  The  sick  have  had  prompt  and  efficient  medical  attendance,  we 
having  had  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  at  our  command  at  all  times  ; 
some  have  been  "transferred  to  various  hospitals  located  in  the 
city,  where  they  were  treated  and  taken  care  of. 

Many  have  found  honorable  and  honest  employment  in  private 
families,  public  institutions  and  elsewhere.  Many  have  been  re- 
claimed from  a  life  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  restored  to  their 
homes  and  families. 

Infants  have  l)een  turned  over  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
or  been  adopted  by  respectable  and  honest  parties  desiring  to 
adopt  a  child,  thus  rinding  comfortable,  suitable  and  desirable 
homes,  Avhere  they  would  be  properly  educated  and  maintained. 

So  far,  the  record  shows  that,  while  the  doors  are  open,  fcAV 
have  gone  aAvay  without  permission,  and  less  than  half  a  dozen 
have  been  dismissed  for  incorrigibility.  Four  have  been  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Charities,  and  in  no  case  has  any  female  admitted  to 
this  home  had  cause  to  say  that  "  no  man  careth  for  my  soul," 
nor  that  for  her  temporal  Avants  a  suitable  abiding  place,  food  and 
shelter  have  not  been  furnished. 

The  Bethesda  Home  fills  a  great  Avant  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  occupies  the  position  to 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  that  Philadelphia  does  to  the  east-, 
ern  portion.  To  the  city  the  seducer  always  lures  and  entices  his 
victim.  To  the  city  women  come  to  hide  their  shame  and  dis- 
grace, and  to  bury  their  identification  in  the  Avilderness  of  the 
masses.    To  Pittsburgh  comes  the  fallen  Avho  cannot  remain  in 
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the  smaller  towns  or  the  farming  districts,  and  endure  the  recog- 
nition and  scoff  of  the  neighl)orhood,  and  the  want  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  love.  The  whole  country  is  responsible  for  the 
'  loss  that  finds  a  lodgment  in  our  city.  This  being  true,  all  hu- 
man and  public  legitimate  means  and  efforts  to  reclaim  and  restore 
the  fallen  who  C()me  within  the  line  of  the  work,  scope  and  sphere 
of  the  Bethesda  Home  should  meet  the  approval  of  all  Christians 
and  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  commendable  and  worthy  chari- 
ties of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Here,  at  the  door  of  the 
Bethesda  Home,  misery  and  mercy  meet,  and  misery  is  blest ; 
hope  and  despair  touch,  and  despair  is  turned  to  ho])e ;  sorrow 
meets  joy,  and  burdens  are  made  lighter;  sin  sees  liglit,  love  and 
salvation ;  immorality  is  transformed  by  saving  grace  into  purity 
and  sweetness,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  our  inmates  to 
ever  look  heavenward.  The  harsh  and  dual  law  of  Moses,  whose 
law  to  stone  the  woman  to  death  and  allow  the  man  to  go  free,  no 
longer  finds  a  place  in  this  enlightened  age  ;  but  the  Master's 
Avords,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone,"  foreshadows  hope  and  restoration,  that  redemption,  re- 
formation and  the  reclaiming  of  the  unfortunate  ones  to  a  higher 
life  in  the  community  is  a  work  of  love,  necessity  and  duty,  and 
commends  and  commands  itself  to  the  hearts,  hopes  and  religion 
of  all  right-thinking  people. 

In  our  Avork  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  common  interest 
and  care  of  the  Bethesda  Home,  we  have  been  greatly  and  kindly 
assisted  by  the  churches,  irrespective  of  creed  and  doctrine.  The 
authorities  of  the  city,  and  the  Bureau  of  Police,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  of  its  place  and  usefulness, 
have  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  assistance.  The  hospitals,  in 
like  manner,  have  extended  to  us  every  advantage  and  recognition 
Avithin  their  2>ower. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bethesda 
Home,  the  institution  Avas  supported  wholly  by  the  contributions 
of  the  benevolently  inclined  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
Avho  I'ecognized  in  this  institution  the  establishment  of  a  house 
and  home  of  great  need.  The  last  legislature  gaA^e  the  Bethesda 
Home  an  approjiriation  Avhich  has  greatly  assisted  in  meeting  our 
maintenance  account,  and  in  supplying  our  Avants  and  the  insti- 
tution, though  its  proper  officers  and  friends  indulges  the  hope 
that  the  coming  Legislature  Avill  still  more  liberally  recognize  our 
demands  and  needs  upon  the  State  for  helji,  and  look  forward 
Avith  hope  to  the  time  when  Ave  will  be  enabled  to  Aviden  the  sphere 
and  scope  of  this  institution,  provide  larger  accommodation,  and 
be  able  to  establish  such  industrial  school  as  our  institution  de- 
mands to  enable  us  to  gi\'e  employment  to  the  inmates  during  their 
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stay  within  said  home.  A  school  of  this  kind,  by  including^  edu- 
cational as  well  as  industrial  pursuits,  would  greatly  l)enelit  the 

inmates.  i    tt        •  i 

Tlie  doctrine,  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Bethesda  Home  is  that  ■ 
puritv  in  life  is  the  moral  law  of  perfection,  the  tests  of  grand 
womanhood,  the  precursor  of  of  motlierhood.  It  would  seem  that 
the  moral  law,  as  applied  to  tlie  perfect  man  in  the  social  world, 
in  our  dav,  is  measured  from  a  somewhat  ditferent  standard  from 
that  ot  womanhood  ;  but  when  the  rights  of  womanhood  are 
hnally  developed  by  the  beloved  influence  of  Christianity,  there 
Avill  be  no  inferiority  ot  womanhood  to  that  of  manhood  ;  the 
law  of  morality  between  the  two  sexes  will  then  become  equa|  and 
just,  and  an  ofteuse  against  morality  in  the  man  will  be  as  heinous 
as  a  similar  offense  in  woman.  Love  and  hope  should  be  the 
jeweled  gems  of  the  State,  and  should  exist  and  be  found  in  man- 
hood and  womanhood  alike. 

Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  Bethesda  Home  who  were  subject 
lo  the  awful  habit  of  morphia  and  spiritous  liquors  have  been 
permanently  cured,  and,  we  hope,  redeemed  forever  from  the 
blighting  eifects  of  this  vice. 

The  policv  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been  to  keep  a  care- 
ful watch  over  all  inmates  of  this  institution  who  have  passed 
beyond  its  doors,  and  to  encourage  them  by  frequent  interviews 
and  talks  to  continue  in  right  doing.  ]\Iany  of  those  \vho  have 
been  sheltered  under  its  roof  and  partaken  of  its  beneflts,  have 
frequently  returned  and  borne  testimony  to  the  good  that  had 
been  done  them  bv  a  sojourn  in  this  institution. 

The  government  of"  the  Bethesda  Home  while  firm,  is  one  of 
love  ;  believing  that  love  and  coercion  cannot  go  together.  Love 
is  svmpathetic,  and  our  inmates  need  sympathy.  Coercion  is 
harsh.  Harshness  in  the  world  has  driven  many  to  our  doors. 
Love  is  self-sacrificing,  and  wins.  Coercion  is  selfish.  Love  at- 
tracts ;  coercion  repels.  Conflicting  as  they  do,  the  tendency  is 
to  destroy.  Our  aim  is  to  a  better  life,  to  a  higher  stanclard  of 
morality  and  right  living  ;  to  win  souls  ;  to  have  fruit  in  this 
world  meet  for  the  Master  in  the  Avorld  beyond,  teaching  that 
blessed  doctrine,  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  in  the  evening 
withold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou  kuowest  not  which  shall  prosper, 
whether  this  or  that,  or  both  shall  be  alike  good." 

The  Bethesda  Home,  to  the  Twentieth  Annual  INIeeting  of  the 
Association  ot  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  Charities  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  asks  for  equal  recognition,  believing  that 
we  fill  a  want  in  the  social  economy  of  the  State  that  merits  State 
recognition  and  State  aid,  and  we  look  onward,  outward  and  up- 
ward for  the  no  distant  day  when  poorhouses  shall  not  be  known 
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by  tlie  name  of  p()orlioiises,  but  Homes  for  the  aged  and  iinfort- 
uiiate  of  the  Common\vealth;  Avhen  eharity  shall  represent  not  pov- 
erty, but  the  brotheriiood  and  equality  of  man  ;  the  unfortunate 
have  co-equal  rights  that  reformatory  institutions  such  as  ours 
should  represent,  the  educating  and  uplifting  of  its  inmates  to 
true  womanliood.  That  womanhood,  in  whatever  fallen  condition 
she  may  be,  is  redeemable  and  reclaimable,  and  that  her  outlook 
is  ever  one  of  encouragement  since  that  day  the  Kedeemer  of  man 
in  Plis  agonizing  sufferings  on  Calvary  said  to  His  beloved  dis- 
ciple, "  Behold,  thy  mothei-  !  "  Womanhood  represents  mother- 
hood. She  is  the  actual  teacher  of  the  child.  She  shapes  the 
destiny  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation.  She  has  her  place  and 
her  w  ork,  and,  ^vhile  like  man,  she  may  have  her  mistakes  and 
sorrows,  1)ecause  of  those  mistakes,  she  should  not  l)e  unrecognized. 

"  She  sat  and  wept  beside  His  feet ;  the  weight 
Of  sin  oppressed  her  heart ;  for  all  the  blame, 
And  the  poor  malice  of  the  worldly  shame, 
To  her  were  past,  extinct  aud  out  of  date  ; 
Only  the  sin  remained — the  leprous  state. 
She  would  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  love. 
By  fires  far  fiercer  than  are  blown  to  prove 
Aud  purge  the  silver  ore  adulterate. 
Se  sat  and  wept,  aud  with  her  untressed  hair. 
Still  wiped  the  feet  she  was  so  blessed  to  touch  ; 
And  He  M  iped  off  the  soiling  of  despair 
From  her  sweet  soul,  because  she  loved  so  rauch."^ 

Mrs.  Hutchins  presented  the  following  report  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reformatory  Work  among  Women  : 

J/r.  Chairman: — Your  Committee  on  Eeformatory  Work 
among  Women  A\ould  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  in 
accordance  with  your  action  at  Williamsport : 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  a  few  women,  inspired  by  the  words  of 
Mr.  Moody,  met  together  and  formed  a  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  duties  of  managers  to  pro- 
vide Christian  homes  for  tempted  and  friendless  women. 

Te.mpokaby  Home  for  Destitute  Women,  No.  956 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  Temporary  Home  for  Destitute  Women 
was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  homeless,  destitute  and  for- 
saken women  and  children  who,  if  it  was  not  for  this  "  haven  of 
rest,"  would  be  on  the  streets  or  in  the  lockup  for  the  night,  in- 
nocent of  any  crime,  only,  by  accident  of  birth,  destitute  and, 
without  friends  or  money.  .  ,    .       •      ,  . 
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The  Christian  Home,  No.  133  Locust  Street, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

This  also  being  a  branch  of  the  Women's  Cliristian  Association, 
was  organized  April,  1866.  The  work  has  been  until  quite  re- 
cently misunderstood,  so  much  so,  as  to  bring  against  it  the  accu- 
sation of  lending  encouragement  to  girls  who  are  inclined  to  evil. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  labor  only  witli  those  who,  having  realized 
the  folly  of  their  past  lives  and  having  expressed  a  desire  to  re- 
form, and  who  need  sympathy,  not  only  in  words  but  in  a  prac- 
tical, substantial  manner  ;  these  we  seek,  and  are  tinding  as  never 
before. 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Troy  Hill, 
Allegheny. 

This  Home  was  established  in  1872,  for  girls  and  young  women 
who  want  to  reform,  receiving  girls  aged  from  16  to  25  years,  and 
keeping  them  one  year,  and  no  one  being  allowed  to  see  them  ex- 
cept the  parents  or  near  relatives. 

There  are  two  classes  ;  the  penitent  class,  luimbering  60,  and 
the  Magdalen  class,  who  have  been  reformed,  numbering  50. 

The  work  done  is  laundry  work,  the  hours  from  7  A.  Ji.  until 
12  noon,  and  from  1  P.  M.  until  6  P.  M. 

The  Bethesda  Home,  No.  55  Colavell  Street, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Bethesda  Home  was  opened  June  1st,  1890,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  tempted  and  defenseless  girls,  and  to  rescue  fallen  wo- 
men and  secure  their  reformation  and  salvation. 

Since  that  time  253  have  found  shelter  within  its  walls.  Manj 
of  these  had  nowhere  to  go  ;  they  were  outcasts  from  home  and 
friends,  and  every  door  Avas  closed  to  them  Avhen  Bethesda  took 
them  in.  Of  this  number  Ave  believe  all  have  been  benefited,, 
and,  w^e  trust,  many  have  been  saved. 

This  is  the  only  home  of  its  kind  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  the  only  home  in  Avhich  all  classes  are  received.  Some  of 
the  girls  Ave  have  received  have  been  refused  by  all  others.  The 
door  is  open  to  all.  In  the  more  than  four  years  of  our  existence 
none  have  been  refused  admittance  save  for  the  lack  of  room. 

The  discussion  on  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  association  was 
here  opened  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wickersham,  of  Chester  County. 

Mr.  Wickersham :  Mr.  Chairman — It  is  a  fact,  in  the  history 
of  the  past  that  a  person  having  become  unable  to  earn  a  living.. 
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through  physical  or  mental  disability,  after  having  worn  out  their 
welcome  with,  and  the  patience  of  their  friends,  have  been  threat- 
ened, and  at  last  taken  "over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse."  This 
has  gone  on  for  so  many  _years  that  a  feeling  of  antipathy  has 
been  created  in  eveiy  community  against  the  name  of  "  poor- 
house,"  and  it  is  only  the  exception  where  anyone  will  willingly 
consent  to  be  taken  to  abide  in  one. 

If  in  the  beginning  there  never  had  been  a  poorhouse  built, 
whether  this  feeling  would  have  existed  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
I  do  not  know.  If  county  "homes"  had  been  built  instead  of 
"  poorhouses,"  whether  it  would  have  altered  the  feeling  to-day 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do,  even 
in  the  change  in  the  title  of  this  organization,  to  counteract  this 
feeling  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  it. 

AVhether  under  existing  circumstances  it  would  be  proper  to 
change  the  title  to  "  The  Convention  of  the  United  Charities,"  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Col- 
born,  and  by  law  change  the  name  of  "  poorhouse  "  to  "  County 
Home  "  and  those  who  are  appointed  or  elected  to  manage  such, 
to  change  their  title  to  "  Directors  of  the  County  Home," — which 
would  be  best  I  will  leave  to  you. 

President  Carr :  The  question  is  changing  the  name  of  the 
association  from  that  of  "  TJie  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  "  to  "  The  United  Charities  of  Pennsylvania."  It  has  only 
to  do  with  the  name  of  tliis  association  :  We  regard  it  a  very 
important  matter  and  we  hope  that  as  many  as  can  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  upon  this  question.  Sug- 
gest any  other  name  you  can  think  of,  and  from- all  of  them  we 
may  be  able  to  get  a  better  name  than  we  have  now.  We  got  far 
beyond  the  name  "  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor/' 
long  ago. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie) :  I  have  given  this  subject  a  good 
deal  of  thought  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  I  have  become 
aware  of  a  feeling  at  every  place  we  have  met  that  from  its  name 
it  is  misunderstood.  It  is  called  "  The  Association  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor,"  but  only  a  part  of  the  counties  have  Directors 
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of  the  Poor ;  twenty  counties  in  the  State  I  think  have  the  over- 
seer plan,  and  township  districts.  One  of  the  counties  during 
the  last  year  has  come  into  the  organization  under  the  name  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor.  Another  is  going  througli  the  process,  now. 
But  we  have  all  of  the  charities  of  the  State,  public  and  private, 
in  this  association.  It  includes  all  the  noble  workers  through- 
out the  State,  and  it  is  named  in  such  a  way  as  to  shut  out  many 
of  the  best  workers  in  the  State.  We  should  have  a  name  broad 
enouo-h  to  cover  all,  "  The  United  Charities,"  The  Associated 
Charities,"  and  another  name  I  like  even  better  is ;  The  Associa- 
tion of  the  Public  and  Private  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." That  includes  everything.  But  any  name  that  will  allow 
the  public  to  know  what  we  are  ;  as  it  is  now  it  is  only  from  the 
report  of  our  proceedings  as  sent  out  that  the  public  understands 
what  we  are  doing.    The  name  belittles  it. 

Mr.  Snyder  (Philadelphia)  :  Are  we  ashamed  of  the  name  of 
''Directors  of  the  Poor?"  If  so  let's  change  it.  But  as  long 
as  that  is  our  name  we  cannot  help  but  be  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
or  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
name  why  not  add  something  to  it  and  yet  keep  that  name  ? 
Since  these  different  organizations  have  come  in  I  think  we  should 
add  to  the  name,  but  not  disregard  it  entirely.  Let  us  keep  this 
name  in  mind  as  long  as  there  are  directors.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  a  Director  of  the  Poor. 

Mr.  Biddle  (Philadelphia) :  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  present  name  prevented  very  many  from  taking  part,  who,  if 
they  understood  that  the  object  of  the  association  was  to  cover 
the  various  charitable  undertakings  would  come  in  with  us. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  have  something 
like  uniformity  with  other  States.  We  have  what  is  called,  "  The 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,"  and  that  organization 
meets  annually,  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Their  scope 
covers  all  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  attention  of  crime, 
pauperism,  disease  and  insanity.  The  Children's  Aid  Societies  are 
largely  represented,  from  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Another 
seotion  would  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  another  prison  discipline, 
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and  the  proper  building  and  maintaining  of  the  penitentiaries, 
and  also  the  subject  of  county  jails  and  the  proper  method  of  treat- 
ing those  who  are  committed  to  our  county  jails ;  a  third  section 
would  have  the  subject  of  immigration  and  of  the  proper  laws 
on  that  subject.  Another  section  would  have  as  a  subject  reform- 
atories for  children,  the  ])roj)er  method  of  dealing  with  such  child- 
ren who,  by  reason  of  their  surroundings,  are  really  forced  into 
crime.  In  that  Avay  you  bring  together  in  one  conference,  a  vast 
number  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  treating  the  dependent 
classes  coming  under  the  several  heads  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Then  on  each  evening  the  different  sections  will  come  together 
and  all  meet  in  joint  session  to  discuss  subjects  in  which  they  have 
joint  interests,  and  it  makes  it  full  of  life  and  full  of  animation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  desire  to  make  a  change  it  might  be 
Avell  to  make  your  name  conform  to  the  name  of  the  larger  organ- 
ization, and  call  yourselves,  "  The  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  I  merely  throw  this 
out  as  a  thought. 

Mr.  lIcGonnigle  :  This  matter  has  probably  come  to  me  oftener 
than  to  almost  any  other  member,  because  I  have  attended  to  the 
correspondence,  etc.,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  our  name  does  not  throw 
out  to  the  world  the  Avork  that  we  do.  When  we  first  organized 
it  was  the  intention  that  no  one  but  tlie  Directors  of  the  Poor 
should  be  invited  to  meet  witli  us.  But  the  work  has  grown,  of 
its  own  volition,  until  we  see  what  there  is  now.  The  name 
"  Directors  of  the  Poor,"  of  course  signifies  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  attend  its  meetings  and  that  it  is  their  meeting  :  but  in 
addition  to  that,  for  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  had  the  ladies 
with  us.  The  Children's  Aid  Societies  came  and  took  part  of  our 
work,  and  now  we  have  the  Bethesda  Home,  and  our  work  is 
groAving  far  beyond  what  the  name  of  the  association  expresses. 
While  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  insist  u^jon  a  change  of  name 
I  feel  frank  in  saying  that  a  name  Avhich  would  signify  at  a  glance 
that  we  represented  all  the  charities  would  give  ns  a  standing  and 
a  hearing  where  we  don't  now  get  it. 

I  have  no  particular  name  to  suggest.  The  name  "  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  "  is  a  good  one.    I  have  thought  of 
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that ;  iu  other  States  they  have  that  name,  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  New  England.  That  means 
that  you  take  into  your  organization  the  corrections  of  tlie  State  ; 
we  have  never  had  any  jailors  or  wardens  of  prisons  with  us,  and 
if  you  change  the  name  to  that  it  would  mean  that  they  would  be 
invited  to  meet  with  us,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  best  I  leave  with 
yoQ.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  story  ;  if  you  luring  in  all  the 
charities  and  corrections  you  bring  iu  an  entirely  new  element. 
If  you  call  it  "  The  United  Charities  of  Pennsylvania  "  or  "  The 
Charities  of  Pennsylvania,"  then  you  do  not  embrace  the  reform- 
atories at  all,  but  simply  the  charities.  While  I  recognize  the 
importance  of  carrying  the  name  Directors  of  the  Poor,  promi- 
nently, it  is  a  question  of  whether  it  carries  the  power  that  it 
oueht  to.  I  think  we  had  better  think  this  matter  over  and  let 
it  go  until  to-morrow. 

I  move  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  hve,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  report  to-morrow. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  McGonnigle  is  seconded  hy  ]\Ir.  Snyder,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Colborn,  of  Somerset,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  having  heard  with  interest  of  the  work  of  the 
Bethesda  Home  in  Pittsburgh  we  most  cordially  endorse  and  ap- 
prove of  the  same. 

Which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Lawrence  of  Philadelphia,  here  moved  that  hereafter  all 
resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Kesolutions,  without 
debate.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  the  following  address 
on  the  Work  of  the  Convention  : 

Mr.  Pvemlent :  Being  down  on  the  program  for  a  few  remarks 
I  found  there  were  a  number  before  me  and  I  did  not  prepare 
any  extended  remarks  as  I  hardly  supposed  I  would  be  reached, 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  your  time  very  long.  Representing 
as  was  said  at  the  Convention  last  year,  but  a  very  small  district, 
only  a  corner  of  Philadelphia,  but  in  fact  covering  a  larger  extent 
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of  territory  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia  proper,  and  having  more 
population  than  some  oiP  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  if  we  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  smallness  of  the  district  we  represent  some  of 
us  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  Now  as  I  look  out  over  this 
Convention  how  many  are  there  here  that  were  at  the  first  Con- 
vention 1  attended  at  Harrisburg.  You  can  almost  count  them  on 
your  finger  ends,  l)ut  the  good  work  of  this  Convention  is  still 
going  on  and  what  has  it  done?  At  Harrisburg  there  was  a 
large  delegation  present  and  in  discussing  matters  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  insane  in  State  Institutions  was  referred  to,  (the 
cost  being  |4.25  per  week  and  breakage)  and  every  delegate  was 
found  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  result  was  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  who  attended  to  the  matter  and  succeeded  in 
getting  it  reduced  to  $1.75  per  week  (but  I  contend  that  the  insane 
are  wards  of  the  State  and  should  be  maintained  by  them,)  but 
the  State  authorities  were  loth  to  make  the  change  and  insisted  on 
collecting  the  full  amount  which  \vas  paid  under  protest  but  was 
afterwards  refunded  to  the  several  districts. 

Another  was  that  at  that  time  our  poorhouses  were  filled  with 
childrai,  they  being  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  many 
of  them  being  inmates  of  these  institutions  all  their  lives.  Tlie 
result  of  the  work  of  this  Convention  was  the  passage  of  a  law 
making  it  an  indictable  ofiense  to  keep  children  in  these  places 
over  two  years  of  age.  The  result  of  this  has  been  very  beneficial; 
very  few  if  any  every  find  their  way  back  to  the  poorhouses^ 
most  of  them  being  placed  Avith  tlie  Ladies'  Aid  Societies,  who 
find  good  homes  for  them,  where  they  are  brought  up  to  the 
habits  of  industry  and  economy  and  become  useful  citizens.  That 
IS  the  reason  why  you  see  so  many  ladies  here  so  interested  in  this 
work  and  knowing  that  if  tlieir  reward  is  not  now  it  will  come 
hereafter. 

The  tram])  system  has  been  greatly  modified  by  this  Convention 
ai:d  has  ceased  to  be  the  great  nuisance  it  was. 

The  township  system  of  aring  for  the  poor  has  received  care- 
ful attention  and  thought,  and  the  result  has  been  the  prepru-ation 
of  a  bill  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission  which  has  been  before 
this  Convention  and  if  receiving  the  endorsenaent  of  it,  will  no 
doubt  become  a  law. 

These  are  only  two  or  three  things  that  this  Convention  has 
done  and  if  this  were  all  I  think  they  would  pay  for  all  the  trouble 
incurred,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  crime  and  pauperism  is  still  in- 
creasing and  all  the  State  institutions  are  full  to  overflowing  and 
they  are  still  building  more.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ? 
Some  will  say  drink  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  cause  equal  to  if  not 
greater  than  drink  and  that  is  the  flooding  of  our  houses  with  a 
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class  of  literature  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  youuger 
classes.  You  Avill  see  men  going  along  the  streets  placing  under  the 
doors  and  windows  papers  containing  a  part  of  some  tale,  know- 
ing by  this  means  that  they  will  get  into  the  hands  of  j^oung 
folks,  and  when  they  begin  to  read  and  get  interested  it  will  be 
continued  in  the  next— and  they  will  haye  the  next,  and  by  these 
means  they  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  these  paper  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  stop  them.    These  papers  are  written  by  our 
brightest  intellects,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  serying  on  the  United 
States  grand  jury,  we  had  "before  us  a  high  school  professor  who 
was  indicted  for"  issuing  and  placing  in  our  schools  both  public 
and  priyate,  a  pamphlet  of  the  most  indecent  kind.     These  tales 
are  productions  of  the  most  brilliant  imagination,  magnificent 
pictures  of  fancy,    enchanting   descriptions   of  vast  fortunes 
acquired  by  building  castles  in  the  air  ;  wonderful  adyentures  of 
lovers,— stories  that  fascinate  the  young  and  amuse  the  aged. 
Works  of  this  character  do  not  as  a  general  rule  clothe  virtue  hi 
all  its  loveliness,  nor  vice  in  all  its  depravity.     They  familiarize 
the  mind  with  all  that  is  corrupting  and  depraved  by  enervating 
and  stultifying  the  intellectual  mind,  for  crime,  depicted  by  these 
writers  is  first  dreaded,  then  pitied,  then  embraced.  Where  are  the 
most  crimes  committed  ;  where  prowls  the  thief,  the  incendiary, 
the  robber,  and  marauder  but  in  tlie  very  places  where  these 
writings  are  most  abundant ;  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
the  most  heinous  criminals  read  exclusively  works  of  this  char- 
acter, and  defy  everything  of  a  moral  or  religious  character. 

How  many  of  our  young  people  begin  by  reading  the  best 
illustrated  writings,  and  end  with  the  worst,  abandoning  their 
dearest  friends,  and  ending  their  own  lives  as  outcasts  in  the  vilest 
dens  of  iniquity. 

If  man  dies  not  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  the  trees  of  the 
forest ;  if  human  existence  be  given  to  fit  and  prepare  us  for 
another  world  ;  then  is  everything  which  diverts  us  from  the  goal 
to  which  we  are  fast  approaching,  and  unfits  us  for  the  end  of 
our  creation,  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 

ITr.  McGonnigle :  Since  our  last  meeting  one  of  the  best 
friends  this  association  ever  had,  Dr.  1.  Kerlin,  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  feeble  minded  children  at 
Elwyn  has  passed  away.  When  we  were  first  organized  he  gave 
us  his  financial  help,  and  his  sympathy,  and  considerable  of  his 
time,  which  was  most  valuable,  and  I  think  it  proper  that  our 
Committee  on  Resolutions  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  suitable 
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memorial  with  reference  to  his  death.  He  stood  in  the  very  front 
of  Ins  work  the  world  over,  and  was  an  honor  to  our  State. 

Mr.  Snyder  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  in- 
structed to  report  a  resolution  upon  death  of  Mr.  Alex.  P.  Iveyser, 
of  Gerniantown,  Avho  was  a  member  of  the  association  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  passed  away  since  oui-  last  meeting. 
Agreed  to. 

Adjourned  until  7.30  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  Avas  called  to  order  by  President  Carr  at  7.30 
P.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Miller  offered  prayer,  Avhich  A\'as  followed  by  a 
vocal  quartette,  under  the  direction  of  Prof  Kissinger,  Come 
where  my  love  lies  dreaming,"  and  responding  to  an  encore  they 
gave  "  Sunrise,"  by  C.  A.  Wliite. 

Mr.  \Y.  J.  Hannah,  Fellou-  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  read 
the  following  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper,  "  The  dis- 
tribution of  pauperism  and  crime  among  the  elements  of  our 
population,"  illustrating  it  with  diagrams,  as  to  statistics,  etc.  : 

Among  the  many  sociological  prol)lems  Avith  Avhich  Ave  in  the 
United  States  find  it  necessary  to  struggle,  none,  perhaps,  is  more 
far  reaching  than  those  growing  out  of  the  mingling  of  races  and 
nationalities.  ]S[ever  before  has  a  nation  been  called  upon  to  as- 
similate a  population  composed  of  so  many  dissimilar  elements. 
Never  before  have  the  representatives  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
peoples  undertaken  to  fight  out  t lie  great  battle  of  intellect  and 
industry — the  battle  of  brain  and  for  bread — on  one  connnon  field. 

How  are  our  American  institutions  being  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  negro  and  the  foreigner  ?  Hoav  are  the  negro  and  the 
foreigner  being  modified  by  our  institutions?  Have  Ave  any  dis- 
tinctive American  institututions  ?  How  is  the  American  type 
being  modified  by  the  negro  and  the  foreigner  ?  Hoav  the  negro 
and  foreigner  by  the  American  ?  Who  among  us  are  Americans"? 
Is  our  population  as  a  whole  becoming  more  or  less  American  ? 
What  are  the  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  vice,  crime  and 
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pauperism  in  the  different  elements  of  our  population  ?  What  are 
the  direct  and  indirect  sources  of  these  tendencies  ?  How  may 
we  remove,  modify  or  counteract  them  ?  . 

To  the  student  of  social  problems  these  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  suggest  themselves  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  reach  the 
verv  heart  of  our  society,  they  may  be  said  to  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  present  treatment ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  thus 
far  social  pathology  has  never  undertal^en  anything  much  more 
radical  than  the  application  of  a  few  weak  plasters  to  the  irritated 
^extremities  of  our  body  social.  Around  tlie  border  of  society 
our  fatliers  chalked  a  "'line,  commonly  known  as  the  poor  and 
criminal  law,  and  social  science  has  almost  come  to  mean  the  sci- 
ence of  dealing  witli  those  who,  from  choice  or  necessity,  are  found 
across  the  line.  In  other  words,  we  undertake  to  repair  the  frayed 
edo-es  of  the  fabric  ot  our  society  almost  regardless  of  the  charac- 
ter'and  quality  of  the  threads  of  which  that  fabric  is  composed, 
x)r  the  manner  in  whicli  they  have  been  woven. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  our  total  population  may  be 
divided  as  follows  :  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  55  per  cent.  ; 
native  whites  of  mixed  parentage,  5  per  cent.  ;  native  whites  of 
foreign  parentage,  13  percent.  ;  foreign  born  wliites,  15  per  cent.  ; 
wlored  persons,  12  per  cent.  ;  total,  100  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  in  the  United  States  7,351  persons  charged  ^\■lth 
homicide,  45,233  convicts  in  penitentiaries,  19,538  inmates 
in  county  jails,  14,84G  inmates  in  juvenile  reformatories,  and 
73,045  inmates  in  ahiishouses.  By  classifying  these  according  to 
our  classiiication  of  the  total  population,  placing  them  side  by 
side,  and  then  reducing  the  whole  to  a  common  denominator,  we 
arrive  at  an  excellent  comparison  of  the  tendencies  toward  crime 
and  pauperism  in  the  different  elements  ot  our  population,  as  well 
as  a  reliable  basis  for  a  farther  study  into  tlie  general  causes  of 
crime  and  pauperism. 

In  the  tollowing  table  we  exhibit  a  comparison  of  the  ratios  of 
homicides,  convicts,  jail  inmates,  juvenile  offenders  and  paupers 
to  each  million  of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  each  of  the 
ffve  divisions  of  our  population  : 


TABLE  I. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Ratio 

for 

N.  p. 

M.  P. 

F.  P. 

r.  B. 

Col. 

U.  S. 

Homicides  

72 

51 

61 

132 

383 

117 

429 

508 

814 

796 

1,920 

722 

183 

125 

338 

412 

730 

313 

149 

281 

478 

154 

257 

229 

934 

277 

318 

3.030 

847 

1,166 
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It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  any  available  standard  of 
comparison  is  to  a  large  extent  arbitrary  ;  but  for  purposes  of 
more  convenient  study  we  may  assume  that  the  criminal  and  pau- 
per ratios  among  our  native  whites  of  native  parentage  are  nearest 
normal.  We  will  therefore  use  them  as  a  standard.  By  dividing 
the  ratio  for  eacli  division  of  our  population  by  the  ratio  for  the 
first  division,  we  arrive  at  the  following:  result : 


TABLE  II. 


I. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

N.  1'. 

M.  F. 

F.  P. 

r.  B. 

Col. 

U.  s. 

Homicides  

1.0 

.7 

.8 

1.8 

5.3 

1.6 

Convicts  

1.1) 

1.1 

1.9 

1.8 

4.4 

1.6 

Jail  inmates  

1.0 

.6 

1.8 

2.2 

3.9 

1.7 

1.0 
1.0 

l.H 

3.2 

.3 

i.Q 

3.2 

1.7 
.9 

1.5 

1.2 

Average  

1.0 

.8 

1.0 

2.0 

3.2 

1.5 

A  glance  at  this  table  reveals  several  important  facts  :  (1.)  A 
comparatively  low  ratio  of  crime  and  pauperism  among  the 
native  whites  of  mixed  parentage,  which  decreases  very  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  pauperism  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the 
graver  oifenses.  (2.)  A  somewhat  higher  ratio  among  the  native 
whites  of  foreign  parentage,  which  varies  in  the  same  manner. 
(3.)  A  high  ratio  of  crime  and  pauperism  among  tlie  foreign  born, 
which  tends  to  rise  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  graver  of- 
fenses, and  very  rapidly  in  the  case  of  pauperism.  (4  )  A  very 
high  ratio  among  the  colored  persons,  which  rises  highest  in  the 
case  of  tlie  graver  oifenses,  and  falls  lowest  in  the  case  of  the 
lesser  (>fFenses_  and  pauperism.  (5.)  In  the  order  of  the  gravity 
of  their  criminal  tendencies,  the  negro  stands  first,  the  foreign 
born  second,  the  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  third,  the  na- 
tive white  of  mixed  parentage  fourth,  and  the  native  white  fifth. 
(6.)  In  the  order  of  the  gravity  of  their  pauper  tendencies  the 
foreign  born  .stand  first,  the  native  white  second,  the  negro  third, 
the  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  fourth,  anclthe  native  white 
of  mixed  ]iarentage  fifth.  (7.)  Our  normal  ratio  of  crime  and 
pauperism  is  increased  by  just  fifty  per  cent,  of  itself  as  a  result 
of  the  presence  of  the  negro  and  the  foreigner. 

But,  valMal)le  as  the  above  analysis  may  be,  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  reveal  concerning  the  causes  of  these  remarkable  phe- 
nomena._  Our  next  in'oblem,  then,  is  to  hx-ate  as  far  as  possible 
the  particuhir  sources  of  these  variati()ns,  as  well  as  the  general 
causes  of  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  different  divisions  of  our 
population. 
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Various  classifications  of  tlie  general  causes  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism have  been  made.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  these 
divides  them  into  moral,  social  and  economic  ;  but  owing  chiefly 
to  the  great  variation  in  the  use  of  these  terms,  especially  the 
first,  this  classification  is  often  made  to  obscure  more  truth  than 
it  reveals.  In  a  general  way,  the  causes  of  crime  and  pauperism 
may  be  classified  as  subjective  and  objective — that  is  to  say,  causes 
existing  primarily  in  the  individual,  and  others  existing  primarily 
in  his  environment.  The  former  may  in  turn  be  subdivided  into 
voluntarv  and  necessary,  and  the  latter  into  social,  economic  and 
climatic  ;  and  each  of  these  may  again  be  divided  and  subdivided 
in  various  ways.  The  general  result  of  such  a  classification  would 
be  about  as  follows  : 

CAUSES  OF  PAUPERISM  AND  CRIME. 

Subjeetive — Voluntary  :  Shiftlessness,  intemperance,  self-abuse 
and  sexual  excess,  general  depravity,  inappropriate  diet,  disregard 
of  family  ties,  a  roving  habit,  a  sedentary  habit,  over-population. 

Necessary  :  Undervitalization,  over  vitalization,  disease,  shift- 
lessness, general  depravity,  unhealthy  appetites,  abnormal  devel- 
opment, arrested  development,  indolence,  race,  national  and  class 
pre-disposition,  degeneration. 

Objective — Social  :  Evil  associations  and  surroundings,  defec- 
tive legislation,  defective  judicial  machinery,  defective  education, 
defective  sanitation,  unwise  philanthropy,  social  friction,  class 
prejudice. 

Economic :  Variations  in  the  value  of  money,  changes  in 
trade,  defective  taxation,  undue  influence  of  wealth,  monopoly  of 
the  means  of  production,  industrial  instability,  misfortune,  immo- 
bility of  labor. 

Climatic  and  productive  :  Resulting  in  disease,  undervital- 
ization, overvitalization,  underproduction,  overproduction. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  causes  of  crime  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  pauperism,  while  in  others  the  causes 
of  the  one  are  often  the  effects  of  the  other,  and  in  still  others 
both  crime  and  pauperism  result  from  the  same  causes.  Vie  may 
also  observe  that  many  causes  are  neither  wholly  subjective  nor 
wholly  objective;  that  some  are  partly  voluntary  and  partly 
necessary  ;  that  many  of  the  causes  belonging  to  sub  ective  classes 
are  in  themselves  the  result  of  objective  causes;  while  causes 
which  may  at  one  time  l)elong  to  one  class,  might,  at  some  other 
time,  and  under  other  circumstances,  properly  belong  to  some 
other  class.  Any  classification,  of  the  kind  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect, but  it  is  at  the  same  time  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us 
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to  make  at  least  a  rough  grouping  of  sucli  facts  as  we  may  have 
at  our  command. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  and  indirect  causes  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism there  are  also  certain  important  circumstances,  such  as  the 
average  age  of  persons,  the  proportionate  distribution  of  the 
sexes,  the  ratio  of  married  to  unmarried  persons,  etc.,  which 
should  never  l^e  overlooked  in  any  comparison  of  one  race, 
nationality  or  class  with  anotlier. 

It  requires  but  a  glance  at  Table  II.  to  reveal  the  vast  importance 
of  the  negro  as  a  criminal  element  in  our  population.  Including 
homicides,  convicts,  jail  inmates  and  juvenile  offenders,  his  crim- 
inal tendency  js  almost  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  native 
white,  while  his  homicide  tendency  is  more  than  five  times  greater. 
In  the  case  of  the  negro  we  have  an  undeveloped  race  transplanted 
from  a  condition  of  barbarism  into  a  high  civilization,  held  en- 
slaved there  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  then  suddenly 
throM-n  upon  its  own  resources  and  forced  into  the  great  world 
conflict  inspired  Ijy  most  of  the  vices  and  few  of  the  virtues  of  the 
higher  civilization.    Human  evolution  has  always  been  a  long  and 
wear)'  process  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  short  of  the  miraculous  could 
accom])lish  in  250  years  for  the  enslaved  barbarian  from  the 
African  jungle  what  required  2,500  in  doing  for  our  own  ances- 
tors— the  free  barbarian  from  tiie  Avilds  of  northern  Europe.  In 
spite  of  h\s  silk  hat,  flashy  necktie  and  patent  leather  shoes,  the 
negro  is  yet  an  undeveloped  man.    The  hot  blood  of  the  savage  still 
courses  through  his  veins,  and  the  brutal  cunning  of  the  naked 
native  of  the  Dark  Continent  again  and  again  becomes  the  motor 
po\yer  behind  his  actions.    He  enjoys  the  blessings,  but  rebels 
against  the  necessary  restraints  of  a  higher  civilization.  Then, 
too,  the  negro  carries  upon  his  face  the  most  conspicuous  badge  of 
the  inferiority  of  liis  people,  which  always  puts  him  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  his  efforts  to  rise,  tends  to  sharpen  and  emljitter  his 
conflict  with  the  whites,  and  reacts  upon  himself  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cultivate  in  him  a  vindictive  and  anti-social  si)irit.  All 
this  may  help  us  in  our  effort  to  account  for  his  higii  criminal 
tendency,  while  his  very  elastic  standard  of  living  will  probably 
account  for  his  low  pauper  tendency. 

Among  the  subjective  causes  and"  circumstances  tending  to  shed 
light  upon  tlie  phenomena  of  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  foreign 
element  of  our  population,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : 

1.  Race  and  national  tendencies — We  have  no  very  reliable 
data  concerning  the  ratio  of  pauperism  in  the  several  European 
countries  contributing  most  largely  to  our  foreign  element;  but, 
in  the  way  of  criminal  tendencies,  we  know  that  the  ratio  of 
homicides  is  verj-  higli  in  the  south  of  Europe — especially  in 
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Italv  and  Spain — and  decreases  rapidly  as  we  move  farther  north. 
In  the  ease  of  the  lesser  (itfenses,  such  as  crimes  against  property  and 
sexual  crimes,  these  tendencies  are  almost  reversed.  Ireland,  with 
a  high  ratio  of  homicide  and  low  ratio  of  theft,  offers  the  only  im- 
portant exception  to  the  general  rule.  Knowing  something  of  the 
criminal  tendencies  of  these  people  in  their  native  countries,  we 
have  reasons  to  expect  them  to  manifest  somewhat  similar  ten- 
dencies in  the  United  States.  In  the  following  table  we  have  the 
ratios  of  homicides,  prisoners  and  paupers  to  population  among 
eleven  different  nationalities  of  our  foreign-born  whites  : 

TABLE  III.i 


Katio  to  1,0U0,000  Persons. 


Ireland 
Germany 
vScotlaud 

England  and  Wales 
Poland 
Bohemia 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
Canada 
Italy 
Austr 
Russia 


1  The  figures  of  this  Table  are  only  approximately  correct. 

In  this  table  we  discover  at  once  that  the  chief  hiiportauce  of 
our  foreign  eleiiient  in  relation  to  crime  and  pauperism  is  not  due 
to  that  element  as  a  whole,  but  rather  to  the  abnormal  tendencies 
of  particular  classes.  For  example,  the  homicide  tendency  of  the 
Italian  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Irishman,  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  Englishman,  and  nine  times  greatei" 
than  that  of  the  Russian.  Comparing  the  column  of  honricides 
with  that  of  prisoners,  we  observe  a  general  uniformity  in  the 
variation  of  these  tendencies  ;  but  when  we  compare  these  with 
the  column  of  pauper  tendencies  we  discover  anything  but  uni- 
formity. This  indicates  that  the  causes  of  crime  and  pauperism 
are  not  identical. 

2.  Average  age  of  pe?'sons — The  average  of  homicides  in  the 
United  States  is  about  thirty-four  years  ;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  crime  committing  age  is  between  twenty  and 
forty-five,  very  few  serious  offenses  being  committed  either  before 
or  after  that  period  of  life.  Our  juvenile  offenders  are  all  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  while  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  are  over  twentv-one.    Now,  the 
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element  of  population  having  the  largest  percentage  of  jjersons 
whose  ages  lall  within  any  one  of  these  periods  may  l)e  expected 
to  contribute  a  corresponding  proportion  of  such  oflFenders.  In 
the  following  table  we  have  the  distribution  of  the  three  elements 
of  our  white  population  according  to  ages  : 


TABLE  IV. 


AGE  PERIOD. 

Per  cent,  of 
Native 
Whites. 

Per  cent,  of 
Native 
Whites  of 
Foreign 
Parentage. 

Per  cent,  of 
Foreign  Born 
White.?. 

Males,  18-44  

20 
26 
37 

20 
19 

46 

30 
47 
15 

Males  over  21  

Total,  5-20  

This  table  reveals  the  very  important  tacts,  that,  while  only 
twenty  per  cent,  of  our  males  of  native  as  well  as  foreign  parent- 
age fall  within  the  crime-committing  age,  thirty  per  cent,  of  our 
foreign  born  males  fall  within  the  same  age  ;  and  while  twenty-six 
per  cent,  of  our  native  white  males  and  nineteen  per  cent,  of  our 
native  white  males  of  foreign  parentage  fall  within  the  pauper 
age,  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  born  white  males  fall 
within  the  same  age  ;  moreover,  while  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  our 
foreign  born  whites  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  our  native  whites  and  forty-six  per  cent,  of  our 
native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  are  of  the  same  age.  These 
comparisons  are  of  vast  importance  in  helping  to  account  for  .  the 
anonialous  ratios  of  crime  and  pauperism  in  different  classes  of 
our  foreign  element. 

3.  Ahnorina/  proportiom  of  the  sexes. — About  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  our  homicides,  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  our  convicts,  ninety- 
one  per  cent,  of  our  jail  inmates,  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  our 
juvenile  offenders  and  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  our  paupers  are  males. 
Now,  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  born  are  also  males, 
while  only  forty  per  cent,  are  females.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  a  considerable  share  of  the  high  ratio  of  crime  in  the  latter 
division  of  our  population  is  the  direct  result  of  this  unusual 
proportion  of  the  sexes. 

4.  Education  and  class  tendency. — Most  of  our  immigrants 
come  from  the  lower  social  strata  in  their  native  countries,  Avhere 
they  are  said  to  have  lived  on  the  border  line  of  pauperism,  and 
often  of  crime  as  well.  Besides  this,  they  all  bring  with  them 
heritages  of  education,  or  lack  of  education,  which  cannot  fail  to 
clash  in  some  measure  with  American  ideas  and  institutions. 
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This  leads  us,  then,  to  a  brief  consideration  of  a  few  of  the 
social  aspects  of  the  objective  causes  of  crime  and  pauperism  in 
our  foreign  element,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing : 

1.  Evil  cmociations  and  mrroundings.—K  very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  immigrants  drift  almost  unavoidably  into  the  slum 
and  tenement  districts  of  the  great  cities,  while  many  others  find 
their  way  into  the  mining  and  lumbering  districts  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  In  either  case  the  environment  is  often 
worse  than  the  man,  and  in  the  long  run  the  latter  is  moulded  by 
the  former  instead  of  the  former  by  the  latter. 

2.  Social  friction. — In  a  community  composed  of  one  American 
and  one  Irishman  you  may  find  some  differences  of  opinion  and 
possibly  occasional  open  difficulty;  if  you  add  a  Pole  and  an 
Italian  these  consequences,  and  many  more,  are  assured  ;  and  with 
other  additions,  the  increment  of  friction  will  tend  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  the  increment  of  heterogeneity.  A  comparison  of 
those  'sections  of  the  country  having  the  smallest  proportionate 
foreign  element,  with  those  having  the  largest,  shows  this  to  be 
true.  In  the  United  States  we  have  a  large  number  of  unlike 
elements  struggling  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  their 
iiinique  environment.  Politically  they  tend  to  neutralize  each 
other,  but  otherwise  there  is  very"  little  to  soften  the  effects  of  the 
struggle.  In  this  conflict  some  are  sure  to  be  trampled  to  the 
ground,  while  others  will  neglect  or  refuse  to  fight  according  to 
established  rules.  The  former  we  call  paupers,  the  latter  crimi- 
nals. 

3.  Marital  relaiiom. — We  have  already  seen  that  al)0ut  nniety- 
five  per  cent,  of  our  homicides  are  males  in  middle  life,  vet  more 
than  sixty  per  cent,  of  these  are  unmarried.  The  statistics  of 
other  classes  of  criminals  are  likely  to  reveal  a  similar  connection 
between  marital  relations  and  crime.  Without  raising  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  may  be  the  cause  and  which  the  effect,  \\e  may 
say  that,  in  view  of  this  connection,  wherever  any  considerable 
number  of  males  find  it  impossible  to  marry,  it  is  reasonable  to 
«xpect  a  high  criminal  tendency.  Now,  w^e  have  just  such  an 
element  among  our  foreign  born,  for  we  have  already  seen  that 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  are  males  and  only  forty  per  cent, 
females. 

When  we  undertake  to  unravel  the  economic  or  industrial 
aspect  of  the  objective  causes  of  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  for- 
eign element  of  our  population,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  is  no  less  complicated  than  it  is  important.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  effects  may  be  seen  in  any  comparison  of  the  same 
elements  of  population  when  engaged  in  different  industries,  and 
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this  l)e<'ome,s  still  move  apparent  when  those  industries  happen  to 
be  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  following 
table  Ave  have  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  population,  con- 
victs and  paupers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts,  with  the  percentages  of  the  same  classes  in  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Io\\'a  : 


TABLE  V. 


Foreign 

Born. 

Foreign  Parentage. 

East. 

West. 

East. 

West. 

Population  

23 

27 

26 

35 

Convicts  

28 

29 

33 

19 

Paupei's  

50 

55 

8 

6 

The  percentage  of  each  generation  of  the  foreign  element  is 
considei-ably  greater  in  the  western  group  than  in  the  east ;  yet 
the  tendency  of  the  foreign  born  toward  crime  and  pauperism  is- 
much  greater  in  the  latter  section  than  in  the  former  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  native  born  of  foreign  parentage,  the  criminal  tendency 
is  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  greater  and  the  pauper  ten- 
dency almost  twice  greater  in  the  east  than  in  the  west.  There 
seems  to  be  bnt  one  available  explanation  of  these  remarkable 
variations.  They  are  the  effects  of  urban  life  in  one  section  and 
rural  life  in  the  other— Avhich  is  only  another  way  of  asserting 
the  vast  influence  of  economic  and  social  environment  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crime  and  pauperism.  The  fact  that  an  immigrant  has 
chosen  to  settle  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  east,  where  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  sharp  and  the  social  surroundings  corrupt,, 
instead  ol  the  broad  helds  of  the  west,  has  far  more  to  do  in  the 
way  of  determining  whether  he  and  his  children  may  ultimately 
land  in  the  poorhouse  or  the  penitentiary  than  either  the  peculiar 
cut  of  their  ears  or  the  questionable  reputation  of  their  ancestry. 

In  Table  III.  we  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  while  many 
of  the  primary  causes  of  crime  among  our  foreign  born  may  be 
subjective,  the  causes  of  pauperism  must  be  sought  in  some  other 
direction.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  pauper- 
ism among  the  different  nationalities  of  our  foreign  born  popula- 
tion may  be  of  interest.  Another  glance  at  Table  III.  shows  that 
the  pauper  tendencies  fall  from  the  inordinately  high  rate  of  7,540 
per  million  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  to  only  350  on  the  part  of  the 
Eussians.  Three  possible  explanations  of  these  remarkable  varia- 
tions suggest  themselves : 
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1.    There  is  the  somewhat  popular  notion  that  all  pauperism 
may  be  traced  to  inherent  shiftlessness  and  general  depravity. 
This  theory  is  even  assumed  by  some  to  have  a  reliable  anthro- 
pological basis.    However,  few  "of  its  most  ardent  champions  are 
ready  to  concede  that  the  general  depravity  of  the  Irishman — 
o-reait  as  it  mav  be — is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Ger- 
man ;  six  times  greater  than  than  of  the  Pole,  Bohemian  or  Scan- 
dinavian   ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Italian  or  Austrian  ; 
and  twentv-five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Russian  ;  and  fewer 
still  are  li"kel\-  to  admit  that  the  general  depravity  of  either  the 
German,  Scotchman  or  Englishman  is  just  double  that  of  the  Pole, 
Bohemian  or  Scandinavian  ;  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
Canadian,  Italian  or  Austrian ;  and  seven  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  Russian.    Yet  if  we  assume  the  theory  we  must  admit 
these  absurd  conclusions.    This  doctrine  of  general  or  total 
depravity  olfers  a  ready-made  solution  for  every  unpleasant  or 
otherwise  unexplained  'phase  of  human  degradation  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  just  as  unscientific  as  it  has  been  convenient ;  and  its 
use  at  the  present  time  brings  even  less  credit  to  our  professors  of 
sociology  than  it  ever  brought  to  the  professors  of  theology  with 
whom  it  originated.    Human  phenomena  are  subject  to  the  uni- 
versal law  of  cause  and  eftect.    To  cast  a  whole  body  of  those 
phenomena  into  the  limbo  of  total  depravity  is  only  an  iiiferior 
way  we  sometimes  have  of  showing  that  we  are  either  intentionally 
or  iiecessarilv  ignorant  of  their  true  cause.   Moreover,  by  so  doing 
we  always  shed  darkness  rather  than  light  upon  the  problems  of 
sociology. 

2.  It  is  a  well  knoAvn  fact  that  pauperism  is^  most  common 
among  persons  of  advanced  age,  the  average  age  of  paupers  in  the 
United  States  being  about  fifty  years.  This  being  the  case,  the 
element  among  our  foreign  born  having  the  largest  proportion  of 
old  persons  is  likelv  to  show  the  highest  pauper  ratio.  The  first 
great  flood  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  precipitated 
by  the  Irish  famine  in  1846.  During  that  decade  the  Irish  con- 
tributed more  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of  our  immigrants,  a  pro- 
portion Avhich  they  have  never  reached  since  that  tiiBC.  Eiglit 
years  later  came  the  great  wave  of  German  immigration,  whi(-h 
reached  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  during  that  decade, 
and  has  steadily  fallen  ofiF  ever  since.  More  recently  have  come 
the  successive  waves  from  northern,  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
Among  our  foreign  born,  then,  the  Irish  have  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  aged  persons,  while  the  other  nationalities  probably  follow 
in  about  the  same  general  order  in  which  they  have  been  arranged 
in  the  table.  But  Avhen  we  assume  that  any  class  is  largely  rep- 
resented in  the  poorhouse  on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  its 
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members,  we  imply  that  the  children  of  that  class  are  not  likely 
to  be  found  there.  LTnfortunately  for  our  theory,  however,  the 
very  opposite  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  Irish,  Germans,  Scotch 
and  English,  who  together  contribute  only  sixty-three  per  cent, 
of  our  foreign  born  population  and  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  our 
foreign  born  paupers,  contribute  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
foreign  i)aupers  of  the  second  generation.  The  age  theory  may 
account  for  a  small  proportion  of  our  foreign  born  paupers,  but 
it  seems  evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  still  unac- 
counted for. 

3.  The  real  explanation  seems  to  be  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
general  industrial  movement  of  the  past  fifty  years.  Certain  phases 
of  that  movement  have  been  matters  of  widespread  observation  and 
careful  study,  but  some  of  their  chief  consequences  seem  to  have 
been  quite  overlooked.  A  few  years  after  our  first  Irish  in\'asion 
the  factories  of  New  England  and  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are 
said  to  have  been  filled  by  those  hunger-impelled  invaders.  No 
one  has  told  us  exactly  where  the  former  occupants  went,  but  the 
one  fact  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  is  that  the  Irish 
took  their  ])laces.  Then  came  the  German,  and  still  later  the 
Canadian  French  and  the  hosts  from  Scandinavia,  Poland,  Austria, 
Italy  and  Russia.  To-day  the  New  England  spindles  and  looms 
are  tended  by  the  Canadian  French  and  our  coal  and  iron  are 
mined  by  gangs  of  Huns,  Poles,  Bohemians  and  Italians.  Per- 
haps no  one  can  tell  us  exactly  what  has  become  of  the  Irish,  but 
what  we  do  know  is  that  these  new  invaders  have  taken  their 
places.  This  in  short  is  the  process  that  has  been  going  on  to 
some  extent  in  all  industries  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Each  succeeding  class  of  immigrants  has  tended  to  push  its  pre- 
decessors out  of  the  lower  industries  and  iu  turn  has  been  pushed 
out  by  its  successor.  Making  proper  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances of  age,  as  well  as  for  the  influence  of  inherent,  shiftless- 
ness  and  general  depravity,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the 
present  abnormal  pauperization  of  all  the  earlier  classes  of  our 
immigrants  must  ultimately  be  traced  to  the  fierce  and  destructive 
competition  of  each  succeeding  Avave  of  immigration. 

Summing  up  some  of  the  general  results  of  these  analvses  of 
crime  and  pau])erism  among  our  foreign  pojnilation,  m'c  may  con- 
clude :  (1.)  That  the  ratio  of  crime  and  jiauperism  tends  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  ratio  of  population.  (2.)  That 
the  ratio  of  crime  and  pauperism  tends  to  increase  with  the  heter- 
ogeneity of  the  foreign  element.  (3.)  That  the  ratio  of  crime 
and  pauperism  is  greater  among  the  foreign  born,  less  among 
those  of  foreign  parentage  and  least  among  those  of  mixed  jiareut- 
age.    (4.)    That  objective  causes  are  most  potent  in  the  jn-oductiou 
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of  pauperism  aud  subjective  causes  iu  the  production  ot  crime. 
(6.)  That  subjective  causes  are  most  potent  among  the  foreign 
born  and  objective  causes  among  the  natives  of  foreign  and  mixed 
parentage.  '  (6.)  That  the  objective  causes  of  pauperism  are 
usually  ^economic  while  those  of  crime  are  more  i'requently  social. 
(7.)  That  many  of  the  objective  causes  of  crime  and  pauperism 
are  in  themselves  consequences  of  the  presence  of  the  foreigner. 
(8.)  That,  making  due  allowance  for  the  modifying  circumstances 
of  age,  sex,  marital  relations,  etc.,  our  foreign  element  is  neither 
so  dfstinctively  anti-social  nor  dangerous  as  in  the  first  instance 
it  might  appear.  . 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  industrial  influences  in  tlie 
production  of  pauperism  among  our  foreign  population  we  are 
perhaps  warranted  in  making  a  partial  digression  in  the  direction 
of  a  phase  of  the  problem  already  suggested.     It  is  generally 
assumed  that  while  the  moral  and  social  results  of  immigration 
are  decidedly  undesirable,  yet  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  excellent  economic  results.    In  support _  of  this  position 
three  methods  of  measuring  our  exact  economic  gain  through 
immigration  have  been  invented.     The  first  undertakes  to  value 
the  irnmigrant  according  to  the  cost  of  producing  him  ;  the  second 
measures  him  in  terms  of  the  value  of  a  slave  ;  the  third  accord- 
ing to  the  excess  of  his  future  wages  over  expenditures.  The 
first  and  second  are  evidently  unsound  and  they  have  long  since 
been  thoroughlv  exploded.  '  The  immigrant  is  neither  a  slave  nor 
an  "  investment  of  capital."    He  is  a  man.    The  third,  which  is 
commonly  accepted,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  second  combined 
with  the  old  fallacy  or  half-truth  that  economic  wellbeing  consists 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.    Economic  wellbeing  and  in'ogress 
consist  quite  as  much  in  the  consumption  of  wealth  as  in  its  jh'O- 
duction.    If  one  member  is  a  benefit  to  society  just  to  the  extent 
that  he  produces  more  utilities  than  he  can  consume,  then  it  follows 
that  the  value  of  every  other  member  should  be  measured  in  the 
-    same  terms  ;  but  if  all  produce  more  than  they  consume,  what 
value  can  there  be  in  this  surplus  product  which  nol)ody  desires 
to  consume  ?    The  whole  notion  seems  to  be  founded  upon  Adam 
Smith's  self-contradictory  theory  of  the  desirability  of  universal 
saving. 

At  any  given  time  a  laboring  man  may  be  employed  to  mine  a 
ton  of  coal  or  project  a  palace  for  some  definite  amount.  His 
standard  of  living,  coupled  with  his  other  opportunities  for  work- 
ing, will  prevent  him  from  accepting  a  lower  wage.  _No\y,  the 
economic  advantage  in  substituting  another  laborer  consists  in  the 
fact  that  he  will  do  the  same  work  for  less  remuneration.  That 
is  to  say,  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  smaller  share  o'f  the  product  of 
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his  labor — the  utility  which  he  creates — and  to  turn  a  larger 
share  over  to  his  employer  ;  l)ut  this  necessarily  implies  that  his 
standard  of  living  is  lower  than  tliat  of  tlie  other  man,  or  that 
there  is  an  over-supply  of  laborers  ;  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
advantage  in  employing  him.  His  employer  and  the  surrounding 
society  may  reaj)  an  economic  ))euetit ;  but,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  benefit  is  exactly  the  difference  between  his  standard 
of  living  and  that  of  the  other  laborer.  To  raise  his  standard  of 
living  is  to  destroy  the  supposed  economic  advantage  in  employ- 
ing him.  In  other  words,  the  economic  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  laborer  is  an  advantage  which,  from  the  American 
point  of  view,  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  leave  the  interests 
of  the  foreigner  himself  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  economic 
wellljeing  of  a  community  does  not  consist  in  the  sum  total  of  its 
economic  goods  ;  it  consists  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  material 
wants  and  needs  of  each  and  all  its  members  according  to  an 
enlightened  standard  ;  yet  this  measure  of  the  value  of  the  im- 
migrant to  the  counnunity  imi)lies  that  he  may  have  many 
material  wants  and  needs,  either  potential  or  actual,  which  are  not 
satisfied,  and  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  satisfied, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  remainder  of  the  community. 

It  is  said  that  the  presence  of  these  thousands  of  Irish,  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Huns  and  Italians  has  been  a  distinct  economic 
gain,  since  they  have  enabled  us  to  exploit  our  vast  natural 
resources;  but  to  us  the  real  soui-ce  of  this  gain  has  been  the  fact 
that  these  people  are  content  with  a  smaller  share  of  the  product 
of  their  own  industry  than  we  are  willing  to  accept.    In  one 
sense  the  advantage  has  been  the  result  of  the  exploitation  of  our 
natural  resources,  made  possible  by  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  ; 
but  in  another,  and  far  more  important  sense,  this  advantage  may 
be  traced  to  our  exploitation  of  the  tbreigner,  made  possible,  as  it 
always  has  been,  by  his  lower  standard  of  living.    Again  we  are 
told  that  without  the  aid  of  the  foreigner  our  natural  resources 
never  could  have  been  developed  to  the  present  marvelous  extent. 
Perhaps  this  is  true  ;  but  the  argument  is  weak,  inasmuch  as  it 
assumes  the  development  of  natural  resources  to  be  an  end  in 
itself    Industry  is  never  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  the  means  by 
which  we  accomplish  the  end  of  supplying  human  Avants.  There 
has  ])robably  never  been  a  time  during  the  past  fifty  yeai^s  when 
an  adequate  sujiply  of  home  laborers  could  not  be  employed  for 
any  undertaking.    The  real  difficulty  has  always  been  that  the 
undertakers  in  each  industry  have  desired  to  employ  their  laborers 
for  less  remuneration  than  they  could  command  at  the  same  time 
in  some  other  industry.    Failing  to  accomplish  this,  the  cry  has 
always  gone  up" for  a  larger  supply  of  laborers  ;  and  strange  as  it 
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may  appear,  tliat  cry  is  (piite  as  loud,  effective  and  consistent  at 
the  present  time  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  In  fact  there  has 
never  been  an  economic  argument  in  favor  of  imniigratiou  in  the 
past,  which  is  not,  in  a  measure,  equall}'  valid  for  the  present. 
The  foreigner  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  our  vast  natural 
resources,  but  it  is  a  serious  (|uestion  whether  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  including  the  foreigner,  has  been 
better  conserved  than  it  might  have  been,  had  he  remained  away 
and  the  home  laborer  been  awarded  a  larger  share  in  the  products 
of  his  own  industry.  This  is  the  point  which  the  economic  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  immigration  entirely  ignores. 

There  remains  the  somewhat  popular  fiction  that  each  succeed- 
ing class  of  immigrants  merely  pushes  its  predecessor  up  to  a  better 
grade  of  occupation  and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  Irish- 
man, we  are  told,  lifted  the  American  girl  out  of  the  New  Eng- 
land factories  and  the  American  laborer  out  of  the  Pennsylvania 
mines,  thus  enabling  the  latter  to  become  an  employer  of  laborers, 
and  introducing  the  former  into  more  exalted  occupatifms  of 
social  life.  Then  the  unfortunate  Irishman  struggled  wearily  on 
until  the  arrival  of  the  French  Canadian,  the  Him  and  the  Ital- 
ian, who  have  in  their  turn  united  in  lifting  him  out  of  the  fiic- 
tory  and  the  mine  and  starting  him  on  the  higli  road  to  wealth 
an(i  the  "  conquest  of  our  cities."    And  so  on. 

There  are  at  least  two  serious  flaws  in  this  argument.  In  the 
first  place  it  assumes  that  people  labor  because  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  unpleasant  work  to  be  done  which  other  people  are 
not  willing  to  undertake.  In  other  words,  wage  labor  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  act  of  social  benevolence.  But  we  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  average  laborer  is  not  patiently  wait- 
ing for  some  cheaper  man  to  come  along  and  relieve  him  of  his 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  that  is  the  very  contingency  of  Avhich 
he  stands  in  greatest  dread.  In  the  second  place,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  considerable  class  has  ever  been  raised  in  this 
manner.  It  is  one  of  those  common,  (i]itimistic  inventions,  utterly 
absurd  in  itself,  and  having  no  possible  foundation  in  fact,  except 
perhaps  the  limited  observation  of  personal  interest  of  those  who 
originated  it.  In  so  far  as  statistics  are  availal)le  at  all,  they 
seem  to  indicate  that  an  appalling  proportion  of  those  foreigners 
who  have  been  lifted  out  of  their  former  occupations  by  tlie  com- 
petition of  cheaper  classes  of  laborers,  have,  by  some  process, 
been  lifted  into  the  poorhouse.  In  the  labor  market  the  most 
unfortunate  competition  is  that  of  the  cheaper  man.  As  a  result 
of  it  a  few  may  possibly  rise  to  higher  places,  just  as  a  few  are 
constantly  rising  without  it ;  but  the  mass  of  laborers  must  either 
consent  to  lower  their  standard  of  living  at  once — and  then  take 
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their  chances  of"  rising  with  the  rest — or  go  to  the  wall.  Many 
of  them  will  prol)ably  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
but  others  are  sure  to  hnd  tiie  road  to  the  poorhouse,  the  line  of 
greatest  traction  and  least  resistance. 

Thus,  then,  are  we  led  to  this  all-important  aspect  of  the  ming- 
ling of  races  and  nationalities  in  the  United  States,  viz  :  those 
moral  and  social  phenomena  which  proceed  from  the  economic 
results  of  imnaigration.  (  )n  the  surface  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
open  conflicts  between  Americans  and  foreigners  and  between 
ditferent  classes  of  foreigners,  whicli  have  appeared  most  fre- 
cpiently  in  (jur  mining  regions,  but  which  appear  less  frequently 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  Less  conspicuous,  but  per- 
haps more  important,  are  the  results  which  appear  in  the  records 
of  our  prisons  and  almshouses.  And  least  conspicuous,  but  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  are  the  results  which  appear  in  the 
general  average  or  sum  total  of  our  moral  and  social  life. 

Do  not  misunderstand  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  results 
of  immigration,  for  I  have  only  touched  a  few  of  its  most  limited 
American  aspects.  If  avc  a])pr()ach  it,  however,  from  the  broader 
point  of  view  of  its  universal  or  humanitarian  aspects,  an  analysis 
of  the  ])roblem  may  lead  us  in  a  different  dii'ection.  The  groAV- 
ing  spirit  of  humanism  demands  for  all  men  a  share  in  the  blessings 
of  progress,  and  more  than  this,  the  growing  fact  of  industrialism 
is  forcing  upon  us  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  shares. 
It  may  seem  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  erect  a  temporary  bar- 
rier against  the  surplus  population  of  the  world  ;  but  in  the  long 
run  this  will  be  swept  a.way  ;  and  the  world  of  the  future  will 
probably  brand  us,  who  have  erected  it,  as  the  conservators  of 
barbarism  and  the  enemies  of  progress.  Perhaps  the  interests  of 
humanity  may  be  best  served  for  the  present  by  raising  one  people 
at  a  time,  but,  at  its  best,  this  can  only  be  temjjorary.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  civilized  world  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
decree  that  one  people  must  willingly  undergo  the  smaller  sacri- 
fices in  order  tliat  another  may  enjoy  tlie  greater  blessings.  From 
this  point  of  view,  our  attitude  in  welcoming  the  industrious  and 
law-abiding  foreigner  has  not  been  a  mistake,  for,  in  so  doing  we 
have  assisted  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  social  evolution, 
not  for  America  alone,  but  for  the  world.  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  President  Carr  said  : 

It  seems  proper  that  a  ^^fiper  so  able  as  that  should  be  discussed 
at  some  length,  and  I  will  ask  Col.  Gould,  of  Erie,  to  open  the 
discussion. 
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Col  Gould,  (Erie.) 

3Ii\  Fre.-<ifJcnf,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  .—1  do 
not  feel  competent  to  discuss  this  question.    I  regard  this  as  one 
of  the  ablest  papers  I  have  ever  heard  addressed  to  this  Conven- 
tion, if  not  the  most  so.    It  shows  au  amount  of  research^  and 
digest  of  facts  and  figures  that  is  amazing,  and  I  feel,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  that  our  most  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the 
gentleman  for  this  address.    It  has  opened  our  eyes  to  facts  that 
we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about.    It  sets  us  to 
thinking  along  new  lines,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman,  as  I  thank 
any  man  who  will  produce  a  paper  or  an  address  or  even  a  sen- 
tence that  will  start  me  out  of  old  ruts  and  set  me  to  thinking 
upon  a  new  line  of  thought.    I  desire  to  say  that  it  was  a  novel 
thing  to  me  to  draw  these  different  conclusions  and  results  from 
these  different  races.    It  was  ne-w  to  me  that  there  were  less  in 
proportion  from  the  people  of  Poland  and  Austria,  and  that  ])au- 
perism  is  so  limited  with  them,  while  it  is  so  great  in  otiiers.  It 
\\  as  a  surprise  to  me,  but  when  I  come  to  trace  the  facts  that  we 
have  on  the  subject  I  commence  to  see  new  light,  and  he  has 
opened  up  a  world  of  light  that  I  hadn't  thought  of  before.  I 
want  to  think  about  this  question,  and  investigate  it.    If  the 
gentleman  allows  this  address  to  be  printed  with  our  proceedings 
I  want  to  study  it,  and  then  I  Avant  to  start  out,  as  all  of  us  will 
want  to,  and  investigate  other  facts  and  other  results  which  it 
has  put  us  in  touch  with. 

Dr.  Z.  Myers,  of  York,  here  read  the  following  paper  "  On 
Epileptics"  : 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, I  urged  in  an  imperfect  Avay  the  necessity  tor  separate 
asylums  for  epileptics. 

To-day  I  shall  briefly  and  of  course,  imperfectly,  outline  what 
seems  to"  me  should  be  the  general  plan  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting institutions  of  this  kind,  of  course,  in  location,  in  mode 
of  construction  in  general  and  special  arrangements  for  the  in- 
mates, in  short,  in  every  detail  those  asylums  should  be  designee! 
and  constructed  with  reference  to  the  purpose  had  in  view  in  their 
endowment — namelv,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition,  if  not 
the  absolute  cure,  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed. 
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It  has  been  established,  I  think,  beyond  successful  contradiction 
that  what  the  epileptic  needs  is  not  so  much  medical  treatment,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  as  good  sanitary  conditions,  ac- 
companied with  a  ver}'  considerable  degree  of  light  labor,  labor 
calculated  to  give  agreeable  diversion  to  the  mind  and  healthful 
exercise  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Every  day  an  epileptic  sits  with  folded  hands  brings  him  nearer 
a  state  of  sniveling,  slobbering  idiocy. 

Combined  with  those  sanitary  and  industrial  conditions,  the 
epileptic  should  be  rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  all  contact 
with  everything  calculated  to  produee  mental  depression  or  mental 
suffering. 

Possibly,  of  all  occupations,  agriculture,  or  rather  those 
branches  of  it  known  as  truck  gardening,  floral  culture  and  arbor 
culture  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  epileptic,  as  furnish- 
ing at  the  same  time  comparatively  light  labor  accompanied  ^vitli 
pleasure,  indeed  often  with  delightful  mental  recreation. 

This  would  suggest  the  location  of  these  asylums  sufficientlv 
near  great  centres  of  population  to  render  the  products  of  the 
labor  of  tlie  inmates  of  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices. 

I  do  not  say  that  working  in  the  soil  should  be  the  only  occu- 
pation of  the  epileptic.  If  this  were  so  nuich  of  their  time  would 
be  necessarily  unemployed  during  the  winter  months,  unless  in- 
deed the  institutions  be  liberally  supplied  whh  hot  liouses  or 
green  houses. 

Such  trades  as  basket  making,  broom  making,  tailoring  and 
shoe  making  might  be  followed  with  advantage,  perhaps,  to  the 
inmates,  the  greatest  olijection  to  them  being  tiie  want  of  free 
physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  \\-liicli  they  entail. 

I  need  not  say  the  location  of  an  asylum  should  be  liealthful, 
and  heait/i  .'/'"'''".V  '>.v  'fs  grand,  j)icturescpie  or  beautiful  scenery, 
and  its  salubrious  climate. 

My  opinion  is  that  large  areas  sliould  be  secured  where  a  very 
great  amount  of  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  years,  iii 
clearing  up  and  fixing  up.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
labor  that  is  wanted  for  the  laborers,  not  laborers  for  the  labor. 

Tiiat  the  land,  when  procured,  be  stumpy  or  stony,  or  over- 
grown with  underl)rush,  should  not  be  an"  objection,"  if  the  soil 
be  good  and  the  location  in  other  respects  unobjectionable. 

In  the  erection  of  buildings  I  would  certainly  recommend  the 
cottage  plan.  It  is  found  to  work  best  even  among  healthy  people. 
Surely  where  there  are  so  many  grades  of  sufferers  as  must  be 
found  in  an  asyliun  for  e])ileptics  this  plan  should  be  deemed  in- 
dispensible. 
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When  the  cottage  plan  is  adopted  it  is  much  easier  to  keep 
separate  those  suffering  from  the  common  malady  m  diltereut  de- 
crees of  acuteness,  and,  surely,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sanitary 
benefits  flowing  from  this  course,  humanity  to  the  less  severely 
afflicted  imperatively  demands  that  this  be  done. 

In  view  of  tlie  tact  that  ^ve  have,  to-day,  in  this  Common- 
wealth not  less  than  two  thousand  epileptics  standing  sorelv  m 
need  of  treatment,  manv  of  whom  are  now  corraled  in  our  alms- 
houses with  the  stupid,  the  slovenly,  I  fear  even  with  the  de- 
praved, or  in  our  insane  asvlums  with  the  demented  and  the  vio- 
lently insane,  under  conditions  in  both  classes  of  institutions 
which  must  greatlv  aggravate  their  disease  and  hasten  the 
■approach  of  actual  insanitv,  how  important  is  it  that  this  great 
State,  with,  comparatively,  no  debt  upon  it  as  a  Commonwealtli, 
should,  without  further  delay,  take  steps  to  provide  for  her  unh.r- 
tunate  epileptics,  retreats  wliere  thev  can  find  comfort,  if  not  hap- 
piness, remedial  agencies,  if  not,  indeed,  actual  cure  for  their 
unfortunate  maladv. 

The  retreat  t'ov  epileptic  girls  at  Elwyn,  Delaware  County,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but,  in  granting  it  support,  the  State  fivlls 
far  short,  indeed,  of  discharging  its  duty  to  this  class  of  its  wards. 

Mr.  MeGonmgk:  In  Western  Pennsylvania  there  is  now  a 
movement  on  foot,  in  a  small  way,  to  establish  an  institution  for 
the  care  of  epileptics.  When  the  Rev.W.  A.  Passavant  died,  among 
his  effects  was  found  an  envelope  containing  about  |35  and  marked 
"  for  the  epileptic  asylum,"  and  h«  had  a  plan  laid  out  for  such 
an  institution.  And  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  now  to  establish  an 
asvlum  under  the  lines  laid  out  by  Dr.  Passavant,  at  Harmony 
or  Zelienople,  Butler  County. 

How  soon  it  will  be  opened  I  cannot  say,  but  such  a  thing  is 
on  foot  and  will  likely  be  realized  shortly.  So  we  have  a 
prospect  of  having  an  institution  organized  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania for  this  class.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  private  charity  and 
will  be  organized  by  a  private  corporation  ;  looking  f  )rward  to 
the  time  when  they  may  secure  some  State  aid. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  (Philadelphia)  :  I  have  listened  with  very 
great  pleasure  to-night  to  the  very  able  paper  (Mr.  Hannah's) 
-and  I  shall  take  great  pleasure,  if  it  is  printed,  in  looking  it  over 
carefully.  There  are,  as  Col.  Gould  says,  some  very  startling  as- 
sertions and  statistics  ;  while  in  the  main  they  may  be  correct  yet 
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when  we  have  to  depart  Yvom  tlie  hgures  and  draw  upon  the  the- 
ories for  conchisions  we  sometimes  tind  the  tlieories  misleadin^v 
and  we  may  differ  upon  the  general  deduction  made.  I  would 
not  presume  to  contradict  any  assertion  made  I)y  the  gentleman, 
I  do  know  that  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  we  liave  thirt\- 
three  diiferent  nationalities.  I  also  know  that  the  population  ot 
Philadelphia  is  only  14%  foreign  and  that  the  population  of  tlie 
almshouse  is  about  60  %  foreign  ;  so  60  %  of  the  pauper  element 
deducted  from  a  population  of  only  14%  of  the  aggregate  mass 
of  the  population  is  a  startling  figure  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  the  efforts  of  tlie  gentleman  worthy  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  members  of  this  Convention. 

I  know  that  you  have  to  delve  through  a  number  of  author- 
ities to  get  at  the  figures  ;  it  is  very  plain  and  simple  to  read  off, 
after  it  is  prepared,  but  a  man  must  burn  the  midniglit  oil  to 
gather  up  the  facts  that  he  has  pat  in  such  c(jncise  form.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  listened  to  a  statement  drawn  in  a  plainer  and 
more  concise  way  than  this  statement  to-night.  I  say  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  gentleman,  because  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

This  is  a  peculiar  State.  We  have  on  the  east  Philadelphia, 
on  the  west  Pittsburgh,  then  u[)  in  the  northern  section  Scran- 
ton,  etc.  We  have  a  large  agriciijtural  district.  We  have  in  tiie 
large  cities,  hospitals  that  have  made  reputations  extending  over 
the  entire  country.  I  know  that  in-  the  rural  sections,  or  some 
portions  of  them,  they  have  no  way  of  providing  for  their  poor 
and  their  sick  and  imbeciles  or  insane.  I  know  of  a  case  where 
a  sick  woman  applied  for  relief  and  the  Marshall  of  the  town  told 
her  that  the  best  place  she  could  go  was  the  Philadelphia  Hospital ; 
that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  sit  on  any 
door  step  and  some  one  would  take  her  there.  He  bought  her  a 
raili-oad  ticket  and  put  her  on  the  train  and  bade  her  God  speed 
for  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  there  she  arrived.  She  arrived 
at  the  city  and  took  a  seat  on  a  door  step,  and  some  one  came  along^ 
and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  and  she  said  she  was  sick  and 
the  patrol  wagon  was  called  and  she  was  brought  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  and  Avas  there  treated,  cured  and  sent  home.  A 
number  of  such  cases  as  that  have  occurred,  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge.    Now  that  state  of  affairs  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State 
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of  Penusvlvania.  For  that  reason  I  referred  this  afternoon  to  the 
fact  that  in  my  judgment  the  State  at  large  should  take  care  of  all 
the  insane.  They  have  six  h aspitals  fo r  that  pu rpose,  but  not  nearly 
large  enough  to  accommodate  tlie  number  of  insane  now,  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  insane  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

We  have  an  item  in  our  appropriations  of  .$1,200  for  the  exam- 
ination of  insane  cases,  this  year.  The  object  of  that  is  that 
every  supposed  insane  person  that  is  sent  to  our  nistitution  is  put 
in  a  ward  of  the  hospital,  and  cannot  be  received  in  the  insane 
department  unless  upon  the  sworn  affidavit  of  two  physicians  of 
■  not  less  tlian  five  years  practice,  not  connected  with  the  institution 
nor  bv  relationship  by  l)lood  or  marriage  with  the  person.  Each 
of  these  examinations  costs  us  U.  Now  that  item  of  §1,200  has 
been  entirely  exhausted  this  year  ;  in  fact  there' Avasn't  enough  to 
pay  the  bills  of  the  two  physicians  last  mouth.  That  shows  that 
there  have  been  300  cases  of  insanity  examined  and  sent  to  our 
insane  department,  independent  of  those  that  have  been  brought 
with  the  certificate  already  filled  up. 

Now  a  large  number  of  them  are  not  residents  of  Philadelphia, 
they  are  some  of  the  immigrants  referred  to  to-night.  It  is  not  just 
for^he  county  of  Philadelphia  and  the  county  of  Allegheny,  or  any 
other  county,  to  have  to  support  these  insane  persons  without  any 
assistance  from  tlie  State,  when  the  State  does  provide  for  the  in- 
sane in  52  counties  of  this  Commonwealth. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  which  \\-as  very  fair,  and 
that  was  that  in  counties  where  the  State  could  not  receive  their 
insane  patients— where  the  county  supported  the  patients— that 
the  State  should  give  them  credit  in  the  State  hospitals  for  as  many 
as  they  supported  in  their  county  houses,  free  of  expense.  It  was- 
vetoed  by  Governor  Pattisou.  I  am  in  hopes  that  just  such 
another  equiptable  bill  will  be  presented  and  passed  by  this  coming 
Legislature,  when  I  feel  that  Governor  Hastings  will  sign  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  (Applause.) 

I  advocate  this  as  an  act  of  justice,  not  alone  to  the  coimties 
but  to  the  poor  insane  or  imbecile  patient.  The  State  should  do 
as  thev  do  in  Xew  York  and  other  States.  I  visited  the  Willard 
Hospital  in  New  York  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  They  have  there 
1,100  acres  of  tillable  land,  and  the  entire  expense  of  the  institution 
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is  borne  by  the  State  of  New  York.  The  oulj^  fair  way  that 
I  can  see  is  for  the  State  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  of  the  entire  State,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  expended,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  proper  officials.  Particularly  so  with  the 
insane.  Then  the  question  of  settlement  cannot  arise.  You  can- 
not always  get  sach  persons'  history.  I  remember  an  instance 
with  us  where  a  man  was  with  us  nine  months  without  any  his- 
tory of  him.  He  had  only  arrived  in  the  country  five  days  before 
he  was  brought  there  insane.  We  put  in  a  claim  for  his  mainte- 
nance, and  notified  the  Commissioner  of  Imniio-ration,  a-ivinff  the 
name  of  tlie  steamship,  etc.,  and  the  Commissioner  acknowledged 
the  case  and  sent  on  to  Washington,  and  that  honorable  gentleman 
who  now  occupies  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
in  Washington  had  the  foresight  to  see  that  tlie  United  States 
government  could  only  be  held  responsible  for  his  maintenance  from 
the  time  we  made  the  claim,  and  he  sent  it  back  to  have  it  altered 
from  ten  months  to  ten  days  ;  and  we  thought  if  the  government 
couldn't  atiord  to  pay  for  it  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  make 
them  a  present  of  it. 

And  no  matter  how  guarded  the  la^vs  are  they  seem  to  be  evaded 
in  some  way,  and  always  in  favor  of  the  administration — especially 
when  it  is  as  it  is  now.  I  don't  want  any  one  to  think  I  am 
speaking  politically.  : 
But  I  hope  when  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  meets  to-morrow 
there  will  be  some  fiction  taken  towards  having  a  uniform  poor 
law  passed  for  the  State,  and  also  some  action  for  the  State  to  be- 
come the  guardians  of  the  insane  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  epileptics  referred  to  by  Dr.  Myers  are  a  class  next  of  kin 
to  the  insane.  They  are  a  class  that  require  special  treatment,  and 
in  Germany  they  have  started  a  colony  entirely  of  epileptics, 
where  they  don't  come  under  the  head  of  paupers.  Thev  have  a 
large  area  of  ground  and  w^ork  it,  and  work  at  manufacturing 
business,  so  it  is  almost  self-sustaining  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  advocate  that  principle  in  our  State  :  that  the 
State  should  take  up  a  piece  of  ground  and  erect  a  proper  institu- 
tion and  start  a  colony  of  epileptics.  This  class  of  people  during 
the  periods  between  their  attacks  are  as  capable  of  working  as  any 
one  else.    But  they  are  persons  that  must  be  watched,  because  at 
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the  time  the  attack  is  coming  on  they  are  not  responsible  for  what 
thev  do,  and  some  of  them  are  as  acute  maniacs  as  -sve  have  in  our 
institutions. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  so  patiently. 

President  C'arr  here  appointed  Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  Erie  ;  W.  A. 
Kramer,  Franklin  ;  Samuel  Wickersham,  Chester ;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Walk,  Philadelphia  ;  and  W.  B.  McKenna,  of  Washington,  a 
committee  to  select  a  name  for  the  association,  and  to  report  to- 
morrow morning. 

Col.  Gould  (Erie) :  I  move  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hannah  for  the  able  paper  that  he  has  given  us  to-night,  with  the 
request  that  he  will  allow  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of 
this  Convention.  I  realize  that  we  are  asking  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Hannah  to  allow  this  address  to  become  public  property,  as  it  is  no 
doubt  very  valuable  to  him,  but  he  lias  expressed  a  willingness  to 
allow  it. 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  In  seconding  that  motion  I  will  say  that  there 
is  probably  no  one  realizes  more  than  myself  what  a  wonderful  addi- 
tion this  is  going  to  be  to  us  in  our  work.  This  work  is  tar  beyond 
the  Avork  of  a  mere  Director  of  the  Poor  ;  it  is  a  great  work  of  soci- 
ology, and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  printed  proceedings. 
And  in  additi(jn  to  the  labor  that  Mr.  Hannah  has  spent  in  prepar- 
ing it,  he  has  come  from  his  home  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
deliver  this  paper,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  great  considera- 
tion for  his  kindness  in  coming  so  far  and  for  giving  us  the  benefit 
of  his  research.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  complete  and  the 
most  simple  I  ever  saw  on  this  subject ;  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
make  the  comparisons.  Ordinarily  such  tables  are  so  arranged 
that  it  takes  a  statistician  to  work  them  out.  I  heartily  second 
Col.  Gould's  motion. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Prof.  Kissinger  here  sang  "  The  Old  Arm-chair." 

The  Convention  was  here  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  9  o'clock. 
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SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS— October  10th,  1894. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Carr, 
at  9  A.  M. 

Prayer  was  offered  hy  the  Rev.  Edward  Crumljling. 

Prof.  Kissinger  and  Master  Clare  Lite  here  favoi'ed  the  Con- 
vention with  a  clarionet  and  cornet  duet. 

The  program  as  published  was  here  departed  from,  and  Mr. 
George  Linderman,  Superintendent  City  Farm,  Pittsburgh,  read 
the  following  paper : 

OuT-DooR  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  tendency  of  this  ntilitarian  age  is  towards  concentration 
and  speeialization.  The  intensely  practical  common  sense  of  Ameri- 
cans is  ever  alert  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  economizing  time, 
money  and  labor.  In  every  department  of  life  we  find  men  or- 
ganizing their  business  into  a  perfect  system  nnder  one  central 
management,  and  allotting  minor  divisions  to  persons  each  of 
whom  concentrates  his  attention  and  energy  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  trade  or  labor  and  thereby  acquires  special  knowledge 
and  superior  skill  in  that  branch. 

Two  men  are  never  set  to  do  the  work  of  one  man  ;  nor  is  one 
person  permitted  to  do  what  can  be  done  better  by  another,  or  in 
a  shorter  time,  or  Avitli  less  expenditure  of  money  or  material. 
Each  is  accountable  in  his  special  branch  to  an  overseer,  who  is 
himself  a  specialist  in  that  line  and  capable  of  directing  the  labors 
of  others  so  as  to  have  co-operation  among  all  the  parts  and  seen  re 
the  highest  and  !)est  results  ;  and  who  is  also  responsible  to  a  higher 
executive  head  or  chief. 

Without  this  system  of  concentration  and  sj^ecialization  under 
responsible  supervision,  the  great  achievements  ot  this  age  and 
this  country  in  trade,  in  business,  in  manufactories,  and  in  trans- 
continental railroad  develoj)ment  would  have  been  impossible.  In 
other  words,  when  every  man  is  "jack  of  all  trades"  we  have 
"  masters  of  none,"  and  Avhen  the  world's  work  goes  on  according 
to  the  motto,  "  Every  fellow  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,"  each  hinders  the  other  and  mars  the  work  and  there 
is  no  progress. 
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In  what  au  incredibly  short  time  this  nation  has  arisen  to  he 
the  first  in  wealtli  and  power.  Ordinarily  this  is  attribnted  to  oar 
vast  virgin  resonrces.  Bnt  the  far-reaching  method  which  I  have 
described  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  rapid  and  marvelous  growth 
of  this  country,  especially  in  the  last  quarter-century,  than  all  her 
buried  treasures.  Her  latent  material  resources  have  been  a  prime 
condition  of  her  development,  but  the  efficient  cause  is  the  intense 
practical  spirit  and  bold  enterprise  of  her  business  men,  their 
genius  for  organization  and  management  of  vast  systems  skillfully 
adjusted  to  the  accurate  performance  of  minute  details. 

AVhat  a  flood  of  literature  has  been  written  these  modern  days 
about  "  ckil  service  reform  "  and  "  the  misgorernment  of  municipali- 
ties.'"  What  is  wrong  with  the  civil  service  ?  What  is  wrong 
with  municipal  management?  I  humbly  believe  the  fault  is,  they 
fail  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  business  Avorld.  They  have 
organization  it  is  true  ;  l)ut  the  organization  is  lacking  in  special- 
ization and  in  responsible  centralization — that  is  to  say,  men  are 
not  chosen  for  public  service  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  experi- 
ence and  superior  skill  in  special  lines ;  nor  is  there  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  gradation  according  to  fitness,  and  supervision  of  depart- 
ments under  a  central  responsible  head. 

The  Ignited  States  postal  service  is  an  exception  which  proves 
the  rule  and  illustrates  the  method.  The  whole  system  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Postmaster  General  under  whom  are  heads 
of  departments  who  are  responsible  to  him,  and  applicants  fir 
service  in  the  line  are  subjected  to  certain  tests  and  rigid  examina- 
tions to  discover  their  special  fitness  for  particular  branches  of  the 
service.  And  no  association  of  citizens  is  permitted,  from  senti- 
ments of  piety  or  patriotism,  to  attempt  any  private  enterprize 
that  would  interfere  Avith  the  public  distribution  of  the  mails  ; 
that  would  affect  the  business  of  the  country  in  a  vital  point.  Bnt 
the  distribution  of  public  charities  is  regarded  as  an  indifferent 
matter,  to  be  left  to  the  management  of  sentimental  persons  Avho 
have  neither  experience  or  special  training  to  guide  them,  and  who 
<lo  as  much  to  make  pauperism  as  to  mend  it,  and  who  indirectly 
foster  crime  and  drunkenness. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  another 
■exception  which  shows  the  advantages  of  the  business  methods  I 
have  described ;  and  it  is  the  best  governed  city  in  the  country. 
The  supr-eme  authority  is  lodged  in  the  mayor  and  city  councils — 
wideawake,  active  men  of  affairs.  The  entire  municipal  govern- 
ment is  delegated,  under  their  supervision,  to  three  heads  of  de- 
partments, who  are  each  under  heavy  bonds  to  the  city,  viz  :  (1) 
department  of  public  safety  ;  (2)  the  department  of  pul)lic  works, 
imd  (3)  the  department  of  public  charities. 
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In  this  paper  I  have  only  to  deal  with  a  branch  of  one  of  these 
dejjartnients — the  department  of  public  cliai'iticH.  The  director  of 
the  department  is  selected  with  reference  to  his  executive  ability, 
his  experience  in  public  service  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  Y>^vi  of  the  city  and  of  its  people.  The  present  director  is 
a  plain  man  of  the  people — a  man  ^>^  liberal  sentiments  and  tender 
feelina;s — but  above  all  a  thorouph,  downright  man  of  business. 
He  has  absolute  authority  over  this  department,  being  answerable 
only  to  the  mayor  and  councils  under  a  bond  of  -1^00,000  for  the 
faithful  administration  of  its  affairs.  Under  him  are  heads  of 
minor  departments,  who  are  appointed  by  him,  and  are  responsible 
to  him  for  their  branch  of  the  service,  and  'who  have  supervision 
of  subordinates  in  that  branch  ;  and  so  on  down  thruugh  every 
detail  of  the  service.  Every  officer  is  chosen  on  account  of  special 
fitnes.-<  for  the  duties  of  his  station. 

The  administi'ation  of  (Jut-Door  Relief  is  entrusted  to  a  Board 
of  Inspectors  and  Special  Examiner  of  Paupers.  The  inspectors, 
and  especially  the  examiner,  are  men  who  have  a  particular  knowl- 
edge of  the  poor  of  the  city  and  of  their  haunts,  their  homes, 
their  habits,  and  their  characters.  They  have  a  system  of  gleaning 
and  recording  information  about  the  pauper  class  of  the  city. 
This  is  their  profession.  They  are  specialists  in  the  art  of  sifting 
out  the  worthy  and  needy  poor  from  the  professional  beggar,  the 
lazy  vagrant  and  the  deceitful,  pretending  pauper.  The  Board 
knows  them  and  understands  their  tricks,  devices  and  pitiful  pre- 
tenses which  so  easily  deceive  the  unwary  and  inexperienced  alms- 
giver. 

The  Board  detected  and  discarded  between  4,(HjO  and  5,000' 
persons  who  applied  for  out-door  relief  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  care  and  skill  and  special  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  they  have  not  escaped 
being  imposed  upon  occasionally.  For  example,  a  Avoman  obtained 
relief  of  the  department  seven  months  before  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  |4,000  on  deposit  in  bank — of  course,  not  in  her  own 
name.  A  man  had  $1,200  on  deposit  in  like  manner,  but  got 
relief  only  once  before  the  fraud  was  detected.  Another  woman 
had  $1,000  stolen  from  her  bed  at  home  while  she  was  at  the  office 
of  charities  making  a  bogus  application  for  relief.  Another  woman 
had  f 1,500  under  cover  in  bank  and  lived  off  of  the  dei)artment 
of  charities  ten  months  till  the  fact  was  discovered.  Another  had 
|1,000  on  deposit.  One  man  owned  and  rented  a  good  house  and 
was  building  the  second  for  rent,  but  held  the  title  in  the  name  of 
a  child.  He  lived  in  a  shanty  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  his 
family  got  public  relief  for  a  time.  Another  family  applied  and 
made  a  deserving  showing,  but  before  they  drew  anything  from 
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the  department,  tlie  Board  discovered  that  they  OA\-ued  tliree  good 
houses  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  Another  head  of  a  family 
who  made  a  iieartrending  appeal  for  relief,  was  found  to  have  a 
snug  investment  in  building  and  loan  stock.  Twenty  applications 
were  sent  to  the  department  during  the  winter  for  girls  to  do  house- 
work, and  amoug  all  girls  of  the  families  supported  by  the  city 
on  the  gronnd  that  they  could  not  obtain  work,  the  authorities 
found  but  one  girl  who  would  w'ork.  She  worked  one  weel  at 
|2.50  and  quit  because  her  employer  would  not  pay  her  $3.00. 

Common  laborers  out  of  work  who  represented  that  their  fami- 
lies were  in  need,  refused  to  work  on  the  almshouse  farm  for  iifty 
cents  a  day  with  board  and  lodging.  Why  ?  Their  families  con- 
trived to  draw  a  living  from  the  churches  and  other  private  chari- 
ties in  the  city,  without  loorh,  where  the  plea  of  "  want  and  no 
work "  was  taken  without  question.  The  city  lost  their  labor 
and  they  have  entered  the  ranks  of  the  intemperate  and  criminal 
classes. 

Investigation  made  by  the  officers  of  the  department  go  to  show- 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  relieved  by  private  charity 
made  a  systematic  convass  of  all  the  headquarters  of  charitable 
societies  and  managed  to  draw  relief  from  three  to  five  dilfei-ent 
places  at  the  same  time.    They  had  no  time  left  for  work. 

The  noblest  and  wisest  private  charity  dispensed  in  the  city 
during  the  hard  times  of  the  last  memorable  winter  was  $252,- 
000 — one-half  contributed  by  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  one-hair 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie — and  paid  out  to  the  willing  unemplo}-ecl 
workingmen  of  the  city  for  labor  upon  the  city  parks.  Charity 
tlius  wisely  bestowed  respects  the  dignity  of  labor  and  preserves 
the  independence  and  self-respect  of  the  beneficiaiy.  It  does  not 
encourage  idleness  and  the  habit  of  taking  alms.  It  will  not 
make  paupers.  It  is  charity  twice  blessed  :  "  it  blesses  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  receives." 

But  I  am  constrained  to  say  for  the  general  good  that  I  cannot 
think  so  well  of  other  methods  of  dispensing  charity  in  vogue  iui 
our  city  and  country.  I  refer  to  the  method  of  giving  alms  by 
individuals  and  by  families  and  by  committees  of  the  churches  and: 
other  charitable  societies.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy.. 
It  is  unequal,  unjust  and  indiscriminate.  It  is  unfair  to  the  kindly 
disposed  and  benevolent  w^ho  pay  their  just  share  of  public  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  extorts  from  the  hard- worked 
business  man  and  daily  toiler,  by  various  methods  of  moral  coer- 
cion ap^iealing  to  his  benevolence  and  sympathy  far  more  than  he 
already  freely  pays  in  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  while  the 
miser  and  the  hard-fisted  and  hard-hearted  man  Avho  hoards  his 
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Avealtli,  dodges  a  large  share  of  his  taxes  and  makes  uo  coutribu- 
lions  to  charity.  It  encourages  vagabondage  and  professional 
■begging.  It  rewards  and  encourages  the  vicious  and  indolent  who 
pretend  poverty,  and  whose  disguises  and  tricks  escape  the  detec- 
tion of  the  unsophisticated  and  unskilled,  and  who  are  thus 
schooled  and  prepared  for  the  higher  and  more  daring  and  difficult 
degrees  of  crime. 

The  lielpless  and  deserving  poor  should  be  the  wards  of  the 
<^'ity,  county  or  State,  and  should  be  relieved  by  an  equal  taxation 
of  the  i)roperty  of  tlie  people.  The  fund  thus  raised  should  be 
distributf^d  or  expended  for  the  poor  by  public  agents  whose 
special  lousiness  is  to  sift  out  and  relieve  the  worthy,  and  detect 
£ind  expose  the  unworthy  and  vicious. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  business  world  for  an  example  which 
demonstrates  the  high  estimation  commercial  men  place  upon  the 
sort  of  method  I  am  advocating.    I  refer  to  the  mercantile  re- 
porting agencies  of  the  country,  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
furnish  to  their  patrons  upon  short  notice  reliable  information  of 
the  business  standing  and  al)ility,  the  financial  worth,  the  moral 
character  and  ])ersonal  habits  of  any  man  or  woman  in  trade  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Canada.    Although  it  is  a  peniten- 
tiary offense  for  a  mercliant  to  make  a  false  property  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit,  yet  wholesalers,  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  do  not  send  their  goods  out  to  retail  dealers  upon 
-the  credit  of  such  statements  alone.    They  want  to  be  advised 
from  people  who  make  it  their  exclusive  business  to  have  special 
knowledge  of  trades  people,  and  whose  living  depends  upon  their 
rskill  and  reliability  in  l^isiness.    They  want  to  know,  not  simply 
whether  their  customer  has  valuable  property — that  is  the  finan- 
cial^ risk — l)ut  whether  he  has  good  character  and  industrious 
Jiabits,  that  is  tlie  moral  risk.    Here  we  have  a  parallel  on  a  larger 
■.scale  to  our  city  board  of  inspectors  and  special  examiners  of 
paupers. 

Let  us  take  the  great  mercantile  reporting  agency  of  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  the  oldest  and  probably  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  They  spent  last  yearr  over  $1,200,000  simply  in  the  col- 
lection of  information.  Their  principal  office  is  in  New  York, 
:and  they  maintain  150  subordinate  general  offices  in  the  import- 
ant commercial  cities  of  America  and  Europe.  They  employ 
cover  2,000  local  managers,  office  clerks  and  special  traveling  re- 
porters, outside  of  New  York  City,  and  have  one  or  more  confi- 
dential attorneys  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
The  salary  of  the  president  is  larger  than  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Their  WeeJdy  Eevieiv  of  Trade  and  Finance  has 
sa  greater  influence  on  the  business  of  this  country  than  the  debates 
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of  Congress.  Their  Pittsburgh  office  is  in  care  of  an  accomplished, 
intelligent  gentleman  and  thorough  business  man,  having  over- 
sight of  several  local  offices  in  his  district  and  an  army  of  inside 
and  outside  assistants  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  alone.  What  is 
all  this  for  ?  It  is  to  sift  out  the  honest  and  worthy  trader  from 
the  dishonest  and  unworthy.  A  merchant,  banker  or  manufac- 
turer applying  to  this  office  may  at  a  moment's  notice  obtain  valu- 
able information  of  the  character  of  a  new  customer  or  the  con- 
-dition  of  the  business  of  an  old  one,  before  accepting  his  pajier  or 
shipping  him  goods.  They  have  in  this  office  a  complete  record 
■of  every  man  or  woman  in  business  or  trade  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

Business  men  know  the  value  of  method  and  accuracy  so  well, 
and  pay  large  sums  annually  to  such  mercantile  agencies  in  order 
to  know  whom  to  trust.  When  they  come  to  give  alms  and  con- 
tribute their  money  for  charity,  why  do  they  "  go  it  blind,"  and 
entrust  all  to  sentimental  ladies  and  good-hearted  deacons  who 
have  nothing  to  do  and  know  nothing  about  the  pauper  class  ? 
Whv  don't  they  have  a  "  committee  "  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters  and  a  real  pious  porter  or  janitor  to  determine  to  whom  they 
will  give  credit  in  business? 

As  throwing  light  upon  the  immigration  question,  and  show- 
ing how  Europe  is  sending  her  thriftless,  helpless,  pauper  people 
to  America,  I  simply  tabulate  the  figures  and  give  the  per  cents. 
Here  is  food  for  reflection.  Comment  is  unnecessary.  Is  it  not 
time  there  was  some  method  in  our  madness  of  holding  open  the 
gates  for  the  social  effluvium  of  the  diseased  monarchies  of  Europe "? 

Out-door  Belief. 


Number  of  families  relieved  during  the  last  year  

Number  of  persons  relieved   23,796 

Nationality  of  Same,  i.  e.  Heads  of  Eamilies. 

American   942 

German   St'S 

Irish   2,182 

English   404 

Welsh   294 

■Scotch   38 

French   29 

Polish   '69 

Other  foreigners   305 


Total   5,528 

*  Total  foreign  families,  4,586,  or  83  per  cent. 

Amount  paid  out  for  Out-donr  Relief  137,817  34 

Amount  furnished  for  transportation   1,773  85 


*  Total  m591  19 

Amount  furnished  for  Out-door  Relief  the  previous  year  $13,657  77 

Number  of  persons  relieved  the  previous  year   2,360 


*  Increase  of  last  year  one  thousand  per  cent.  (1,000  per  cent. !) 
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Number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  Pittsburgh  C*itv  Home  and 
Hospital,  together  with  their  iiatioiialitv,  foi'  year  ending  Septem- 
ber      1894  : 


English   51 

Iiisb   167 

Scotch                                                                                   '  s 

Welsh   12 

Italians   13 

Aiistrians   3q 

Poles   52 

Hinigarians   H 

Germans   77 

Russians   24 

Swiss  ,     9 

Syrians   1 

Swedes   4 

French   5 


Foreigners   4(34 

Americans   3O0 


Total   764 


Fifty  per  cent,  foreign  parentage  ;  foreigners,  60  per  cent. 
These  figures  do  not  include  123  inmates  admitted  to  Insane  Depart- 
ment, 60  per  cent,  of  whom  are  foreigners. 

Mr.  McGounigle  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  present  a  protest  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  against  the 
selection  of  the  site  at  Polk  for  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  and  said  :  You  will  remember 
that  at  our  meeting  last  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  present  a 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  association  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
asking  them  to  withhold  their  approval  of  the  site  selected  at  Polk 
for  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded, 
and  for  that  committee  I  would  report  that  we  prepared  a  formal 
protest  which  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  our  last  year's  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  committee  delegated  myself  to  wait  on  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic C'harities,  Avhich  I  did,  and  wdiere  I  was  received  very  pleas- 
antly ;  and  at  the  same  time  met  some  gentlemen  from  Venango 
County  to  urge  upon  the  approval  of  the  site.  There  was  no  ex- 
ception taken  to  any  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  protest,  showing 
the  site  to  be  unsuitable  because,  as  I  took  it,  no  fault  could  be 
found  Avith  any  statement  it  contained.  The  Board,  however, 
approved  the  site,  as  reported  by  the  Commission,  and  apjiroved 
by  the  Governor  without  giving  any  consideration  to,  or  making 
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any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  protest,  and  in 
this  connection  I  am  not  telling  any  secret  when  I  say  that  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Pittsburgh,  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  said  to  me  that  the  report  would  have  to  be  approved 
having  had  word  from  the  Governor  that  it  "  had  to  go." 

Atter  that  was  done  the  papers  of  Pittsburgh  made  some  com- 
ments on  it,  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  appeared  to 
express  the  most  entire  indilFerenee  as  to  whether  their  action  was 
approved  or  disapproved,  and  as  one  of  them  said  he  didn't  care 
Avhat  was  said  "  they  were  going  to  build  that  institution  when 
and  where  they  pleased,  and  that  the  public  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  built  with  the  public  money,  and  it  is  for  the  use  of  the 
pul)lic. 

There  was  no  business-like  attempt  by  this  Commission  to  select 
a  site.  This  site  was  practically  selected  when  the  Commission 
was  appointed.  I  know  of  some  sites  within  hfty  miles  of  Pitts- 
burgh that  were  offered  this  Commission,  one  of  which  they  fixed 
a  time  for  visiting  and  did  not  visit ;  ajiother  was  within  twenty 
miles  of  Pittsburgh,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  price  of 
the  land  or  the  accessibility,  or  the  water  supply,  but  they  de- 
clined to  look  at  it.  And  finally  they  were  offered  a  site  a  little 
furtlier  east  and  declined  to  look  at  that.  They  simply  declined 
to  look  at  anything  except  Polk. 

After  the  plan  was  approved  they  appointed  an  architect  who 
met  me  on  the  street  twenty  minutes  after  he  was  appointed 
and  said  he  had  been  appointed  ;  and  the  Commission  denied  and 
continued  to  deny  for  a  month  that  they  had  appointed  liim  archi- 
tect. Xow  why  would  they  persist  in  denying  what  they  were 
doiny  ?  I  cannot  understand.  There  was  certainlv  some  reason 
for  it.  Thev  then  received  bids  for  the  work,  and  the  amounts 
were  so  far  beyond  their  appropriation  that  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  hand  them  back  to  the  bidders  and  re-advertise  ;  and  that 
looked  like  business.  But  instead  of  re-advertising' they  cut  and 
fit  their  plans  down  to  less  than  halt  a  million  dollars,  and  then 
said  to  five  gentlemen,  "  Give  us  bids  on  this,"  and  shut  the  other 
bidders  all  out.  That  is  not  business,  or  common  sense  ;  but  it  is 
a  fact. 
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Now  here  is  a  letter  from  their  arcliiteot,  addressed  to  a  con- 
tractor ill  Pittsburgh,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a  (|ueer  kind  of  a  letter  : 

F.  J.  OSTERLING, 

Architect,  . 
Telephone  Biiildiug, 

Seventh  Aveiuie. 

Pi'iTSBUKGH,  Pa.,  August  7,  1894. 

Mr.  . 

City. 

Dear  Sir  .•— Plans  for  the  Western  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for 
the  Feeble  Minded  are  now  ready  for  bids,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  figure  on  the  same.  Plans  will  be  on  the  boards  until  the 
30th  iust.,  and  comprise  so  many  drawings  that  it  will  be  quite  a  task 
for  me  to  supply  each  contractor  who  may  wish  to  figure  on  the  work 
a  set,  which  in  my  opinion  is  necessary  to  intelligently  figure  ihe  work. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  set  of  prints  made  for  you  I  will  do  so.  As 
close  as  I  can  estimate  the  cost  of  these  prints  will  be  $50.00,  and  they 
must  be  returned  with  the  bid.      Yours  trulj', 

F.  J.  OSTERLING. 

In  other  words  a  man  had  to  pay  |;50  for  the  privilege  of  hii- 
ding  on  the  work,  and  the  only  inference  that  can  be  taken  from 
this,  is,  that  having  t(5  pay  |50.00,  fSO.OO  would  shut  out 
general  competition  and  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting the  bids  "  corralled  "  into  the  hands  of  a  few  friends. 

Well,  our  committee  didn't  know  what  to  do  after  we  had  pro- 
tested, but  after  these  things  went  on  for  some  time  I  tried  to  go 
to  Polk  but  could  not,  so  I  sent  a  gentleman  there :  a  gentleman 
who  was  entirely  competent  and  honest,  and  entirely  unpreju- 
diced. This  institution  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  locating  it  on  this  railroad 
would  Ije  to  secure  cheap  transportation,  etc.  I  sent  this  gentle- 
man over  that  branch,  and  here  is  his  report. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  read  the  following  report: 

In  pursuance  of  your  request  to  visit  Polk,  Venango  County, 
and  make  some  inspection  on  location  selected  for  the  Institute 
for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  would  report  as  follows  :  • 

Left  Pittsbui'g  via  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  at  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  July  19,  1894, 
changed  ears  at  New  Castle  Junction,  arrived  at  New  Castle  8.20  A.  M., 
laid  over  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  ;  took  train  on  W.  N.  Y.  &  P.  R. 
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E.  at  9.58,  arrived  at  Stoueboro  11.05  A.  M.  central  time,  laid  over  two 
hours  There  are  no  accomodations  for  meals,  not  even  a  lunch  counter 
near  railroad  station.  The  W.  N.  Y.  &  P.  train  on  which  I  arrived  at 
Ptoneboro  passes  directly  through  to  Franklin,  but  owing  to  traffic 
ao-reements  with  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  this  train  is  not  allowed  to  stop  at 
lo^cal  points  between  Sandy  Lake-iust  east  of  Stoueboro-and  Oil  City 
except  at  Franklin,  nine  miles  beyond  Polk  Station  ;  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  train  for  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  1.09  P.  M.  arriving  at  Polk  Boro'  1.34  p.  ji.  central  time,  a  distance 
from'pittsburg  of  95  miles  in  six  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  changing 

cars  three  times  en  route. 

The  route  from  Pittsburg  by  A.  V.  R.  E.  via  Franklin,  will  con- 
sume about  the  same  time,  leaving  Pittsburg  at  6  a.  m.  eastern  time, 
arrive  at  Franklin  10.48  eastern  time,  lay  over  at  Franklin  until 
11.53  A.  M.  central  time— two  hours  and  five  minutes— arriving  at 
Polk  12.12  A.  M.  central  time.  There  is  scarcely  any  local  traffic 
on  this  division  there  being  only  one  passenger  train  each  way 
daily,  passing  Polk  at  12.12  p.  ^l.  going  west,  and  1.34  p.  m.  east- 
ward. When  one  reaches  Polk  he  can  not  get  away  until  noon 
of  the  following  day  except  by  hiring  conveyance  at  one  of  the 
farms  and  driving  to  Franklin  or  by  "jumping  a  local  freight  "  bound 
west,  which  carries  a  combination  passenger  and  caboose  car  and  which 
make  no  pretention  to  connection  anywhere.  The  local  freight  bound 
eastward  due  at  Polk  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  arrives  any  time  from  five 
o'clock,  p.  M.  to  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  reaches  Franklin  or  Oil  City  at 
midnight  where  connection  can  be  made  with  the  A.  V.  E.  E.  south 
from  Franklin  at  3.02  A.  M. 

I  left  Polk  on  the  east  bound  freight  (due  at  four  p.  M.)  at  nine  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  arrived  at  the  outer  depot,  Oil  City  at  twelve  o'clock.  Eigh- 
teen miles  in  three  hours. 

Polk  is  a  Borough  in  French  Creek  Township,  Venango  County,  of 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants  and  fifty-three  voters.  It  has  one  main 
thoroughfare  paralleling  the  railroad  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and 
contains  one  hotel,  two  stores,  a  wagon  shop,  two  small  churches,  a 
school  house  and  a  lot  of  dilapidated  old  frame  buildings  stretched 
out  along  the  road  in  front  of  the  Institute  site.  The  outbuiklings,^ 
stables,  barns,  etc.,  in  the  rear  are  an  unsightly  lot  of  old  frame  struc- 
tuies  that  will  present  an  ungainly  sight  from  the  Institute.  I  should 
say,  that  if  the  view  from  the  front  of  the  main  building  is  to  be  made 
presentable  to  the  eye  the  State  will  have  to  purchase  the  whole  Borough 
of  Polk,  and  this  purchase  I  am  informed  was  originally  intended  and 
possibly'  is  still.  Some  parties  have  already  made  purchases  of  land 
below-  the  township  road  opposite  to  where  the  buildings  are  to  be- 
located  and  laid  it  out  in  town  lots  for  purposes  of  speculation. 

In  all  there  are  twelve  pieces  of  land  in  the  transfer  to  the  State. 
The  farms  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  which  has  two  branch- 
es emptying  into  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Polk;  the  waters  of  all  are  practically 
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worthless  haviug  beeu  contaminated  by  drainage  from  mines  and  old  oil 
wells.  All  of  the  twelve  pieces  have  been  purchased  but  one,  negotia- 
tions for  which  are  still  pending.  The  State  negotiated  for  most  of  the 
farms  or  pieces  in  June,  1893,  and  paid  for  them  in  February,  1894.  The 
amount  paid  to  date,  (July  19,  >94,)  as  purchase  money,  is  $.36,000. 

The  land  is  stoney  and  poor,  pretty  well  worked  out  and  since  the 
farms  have  become  the  property  of  the  State,  they  have  .been  rented  out 
to  tenants,  and  are  now  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

Two  of  the  tracts  are  side  hill  farms  without  houses  and  worth- 
less except  for  the  springs.  The  Gilleland  farm  which  lies  between 
the  springs  and  State  building  site  was  not  bought  by  the  State  but  a 
right-of-way  has  been  purchased  through  for  pipe  line. 

The  springs  are  situated  two  miles  from  the  proposed  site  for  the 
buildings  and  will  require  large  outlay  for  excavation  and  pipe  line 
The  water  is  clear  and  cold,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Polk  declare  as  to  its 
purity  and  say  it  has  been  tested  as  to  volume  which  is  50,000  gallons 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  rate  of  fare  from  Pittsburg  to  Polk  and  return  including  meals  of 
the  worst  kind  the  travelling  public  eversat  down  to,  is  $7 AO-  this  rate  is 
via  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  route.  By  the  A.  V.  R.  R.  the  cost  would  be  a 
triHe  more  with  no  saving  in  time.  One  could  take  a  child  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Elwyn  and  return,  w.th  infinitely  better  accomodation  in  the 
«ame  tmie,  and  with  little  luoj-e  expense  than  from  Pittsburo-  to  Polk 
Borough  and  return.  ^ 

In  review  of  this  matter  would  slate  that  this  location  is  i  ii  an  out  of  the 
way  place  apart  from  the  centres  of  population.  The  railroad  facilities 
are  deplorably  insufficient  in  every  respect,  which  will  add  largely  to 
cost  of  material  for  building  purposes  as  well  as  future  supplies.  The 
possibility  of  the  State  haviug  to  purchase  the  whole  Borough  of  Polk 
in  the  near  future  makes  this  in  my  judgment  the  most  undesirable  site 
the  committee  could  have  selected.  There  is  nothing  commendable  to 
be  said  of  this  site,  except  possibly  the  water  supply 
Tlie  average  County  Valuation  of  the  land  purchased,  is  §20  per  acre 
The  average  Value  paid  by  State,  is  $34  per  acre. 

In  addition  to  what  our  committee  has  done  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Poor  in  Pittsburgli,  have  had  printed  and 
circulated  the  following  protest  and  several  thousand  signatures 
obtained  : 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Poor,  held  Monday,  Septembers,  1894,  the  following  action 
was  taken  : 

Whereas  it  is  contemplated  by  The  Board  of  Charities  to  provide  a 
place  where  imbecile,  feeble  minded,  and  epileptic  members  of  the 
^•ommunity  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  may  be  committed  for 
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treatment  and  safe  keeping  ;  and,  whereas  it  now  seems  probable  that 
the  site  offered  this  Committee,  in  a  remote  county  of  this  State,  will 
be  accepted  : 

Resolved  :— That  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  of 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  through  its  Executive  Officers  and  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  begs  the  Board 
of  Associated  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  pause  and  con- 
skier  well,  before  it  takes  the  step  which  will  add  to  the  already  heavy 
burden,  carried,  not  only  by  these  unfortunates,  but  by  the  families  to 
whom  they  belong.  It  is  a  well  understood  fact,  that  institutions  for 
the  maintenance  of  persons  unable  to  care  for,  or  protect  themselves, 
sh<.uld  not  be  removed  from  where  the  light  of  public  scrutiny  may,  if 
necessary,  rest  upon  them.  Nor  should  they  be  so  far  removed  as  to 
make  the  question  of  transportation  for  themselves  or  relatives  a  more 
onerous  tax  than  is  necessary.  It  is  not  a  criminal  offence  for  which 
each  will  be  sent  there,  but  a  terrible  misfortune,'  entitling  the  sufferer 
to  the  most  considerate  and  humane  treatment  it  is  possible  to  secure. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  obvious  to  all  who  consider  the  question, 
we  do  petition  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question  of  location,  and 
further,  that  everything  which  can  help  in  the  mitigation  of  this 
wretchedness,  will  be  secured  and  maintained  by  those  on  whom  this 
great  responsibility  rests. 

Signed  by  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Board  of  Managers  of 

The  Association  for  Improve:\ient  of' the  Poor. 

September  3,  1894. 

The  ministers  have  taken  it  up,  and  at  the  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion at  Pittsburgh  last  week,  action  was  taken  on  the  matler,  and 
the  above  protest  distributed  for  signatures. 

The  physicians  have  taken  it  up,  and  friend  of  mine  received 
a  letter  from  a  physician  whom  I  don't  know  at  all.  and  he  says  : 
"■  There  is  another  reason  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  paper, 
wliv  the  Feeble  Minded  institution  should  be  near  Pittsburgh — it 
could  have  the  advantage  of  a  staff  of  consulting  physicians  and 
surgeons.  At  Polk  it  will  be  a  one-man  institution.  One  doctor 
will  be  king."  And  he  winds  up  by  saying,  "  By  all  means  let 
us  have  the  institution  withiu  twenty-iive  miles  of  Pittsburgh. 

!N'ow  I  understand  tire  Commission  have  let  the  contract, 
and  the  work  is  going  on,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  is  any  power  in  this  State  we  should  have 
that  thing  stopped.  It  will  be  a  second  Marine  Hospital  of  P^rie, 
and  we  all  know  what  that  was.  The  Board  of  Public  Charities 
I  believe  did  all  they  could  ;  they  referred  the  matter  to  a  western 
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committee,  aud  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Starr  Avere  on  that  com- 
mittee :  there  is  a  membership  of  eleven  iu  the  Board,  and  they 
have  l)een  so  anxious  to  have  the  eastern  end  of  the  State  repre- 
sented tliat  west  of  Pittsburgh  there  was  bnt  two  members  on  tliat 
Board. 

Mr.  Scott  told  me  iiimself,  when  they  went  to  the  site,  Mr. 
Starr  did  not  arrive  there  until  after  the  inspection  was  over. 
So  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  he  examined  the  land. 

This  is  the  inspection  that  this  site  received  from  the  "western" 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities.  And  this  is  the  re- 
port. I  haven't  anything  further  to  say.  All  the  people  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  are  interested  in  this  thing  and  I  wonld 
like  to  hear  some  one  else  express  themselves.  It  is  a  matter  of 
importance  for  all  futnre  time. 

Let  me  say  a  word  njore  ;  In  selecting  this  the  great  cry  A\  as 
"  spring  water."  I  know  of  no  institntion  in  the  State  tliat  re- 
quires spring  water  for  their  washing  or  sanitary  purposes.  Or- 
dinarily the  water  of  running  streams  is  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  sanitary  snpply  and  do  their  washing,  with  spring  water  for 
culinary  purposes,  but  for  some  reason  this  institution  must  go 
to  Polk,  where  they  can  liave  spring  water  to  wash  and  scrul;>  Avith. 

I  move  that  the  Legislative  committee  be  instructed  to  present 
the  protest  to  the  Legislature  and  ask  that  they  inquire  into  the 
whole  matter  in  question. 

3Ir.  Biddle:  (Philadelphia.)  I  don't  know  tliat  I  would  have 
felt  called  upon  to  say  anything  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  re- 
mark made  by  Mr.  McGonnigle  quoting  a  statement  made  to  him, 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Governor. 

As  the  General  Agent,  aud  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  Avith  the  exception  of  the  commu- 
nication from  the  Commission,  Avhich  Avas  approved  by  Eobert  E. 
Pattison  I  am  not  aware  of  the  (governor  having  ever  said  a  word 
to  any  member  of  the  Commission,  I  certainly  never  heard  that 
he  had,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  state  this,  because  I  think  there 
must  have  l)een  some  mistake  in  saying  that  the  Governor  had 
said  tliat  that  must  go.  I  never  heard  before  that  he  had  done 
more  than  simply  to  approve  the  site.  , 
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When  the  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  erection  of  this 
institution  in  Western  Pennsylvania  it  provided  that  five  commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  it^was 
to  visit  and  select  a  site  and  prepare  plans  for  a  building.  That 
Act  had  in  it,  after  one  or  two  other  sections,  that  the  site  should, 
l)efore  being  adopted,  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities and  the  (iovernor. 

AVe  have  had  a  number  of  institutions  erected  in  that  way,  and 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  have  considered  that  they  were  not 
required  to  select  the  site  ;  that  was  specifically  given  to  the  Com- 
mission who  were  to  be  appointed.  That  all  the  Board  could  do 
was  to  see  that  the  site  possessed  the  amount  of  land  and  tlie 
water  supply,  and  the  railroad  facilities,  etc.  That  we  could  not 
be  expected  to  take  the  part  of  the  Commission,  whom  it  wai> 
supposed  would  visit  very  many  sites,  over  the  State,  and  then 
report  to  us,  and  if  we  found  that  the  site  did  contain  those  re- 
quisites it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  approve  it. 

After  the  Act  was  passed  the  Governor  appointed  his  Commis- 
sion, whether  wisely  or  not  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  that  Commission,  in  point  of  intelligence  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  strong  one.  It  was  headed  by  INIr.  Jenks  of 
Brookville,  who  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
western  Bar. 

The  late  Judge  Heydrick  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  Frank- 
lin, was  another  member  of  the  Commission  ;  Mr.  Rose,  of  Johns- 
town, and  Mr.  G.  M.  Jenks,  Mr.  Norman  Hall,  of  Sharon,  au-^ 
other  gentleman  who  stands  very  high  and  a  former  member  of 
Congress,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Pittsburgh. 

Every  one  of  them  resided  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  they 
were  all  understood  to  be  men  of  exceedingly  good  standing  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  When  this  report  was  submitted  to  us 
it  was  the  unanimous  report  of  that  Commission. 

Several  months  before,  I  stopped  one  day  at  Cresson,  and  I 
there  found  Judge  Heydrick  and  INIr.  Jenks  and  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Rose;  they  told  me  they  were  then  out  on  a  visitation  of  institu- 
tions, that  was  to  take  them  a  very  longtime.  And  they  wanted 
to  know  if  I  could  make  any  suggestions  as  to  what  they  ought 
to  have  in  an  institution  of  that  kind.    I  told  them  of  course 
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it  imist  be  in  a  healthy  ueighbovhood,  it  must  have  a  good  and 
and  ample  supply  of  water,  and  also  must  have  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  drainage. 

I  didn't  see  them  again  uiitil  the  report  of  the  Commission 
was  sent  to  us. 

Tliey  Avere  in  Philadelphia,  they  had  been  to  see  the  institution 
at  Elwyn  and  left  a  message  for  me,  that  they  had  been  very  busy 
since  I  met  them.  When  the  report  came  to  us  it  ^yas  in  favor 
of  the  situation  at  Polk. 

We  have  two  committees;  an  executive  committee  of  the  east 
and  an  executive  committee  of  the  west.  Our  chairman  referred 
it  immediately  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  west,  and  J 
regret  to  say,  as  Mr.  McGonnigle  has  stated,  A\e  unfortunately 
now  have  but  two  gentlemen  from  the  west  on  our  board.  Up 
to  \\'ithin  a  year  or  two,  ^^■hen  we  had  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Starr 
and  Mr.  Scott,  we  had  three,  but  those  gentlemen  are  supposed  to 
be  especially  familiar  with  the  western  section  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Starr  is  well  known,  and  Mr.  Scott  was  at  that  time. 

Another  gentleman  who  went  with  them  was  Mr.  Gill,  General 
Agent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  a  very 
practical  business  man. 

Those  gentlemen  went  to  Polk  prejudiced  against  it,  and  ex- 
pecting, as  I  know,  to  come  to  us  with  an  adverse  report.  When 
they  went  over  the  site  thev  A\-ere  completely  changed,  on  account 
of  the  delightful  situation,  as  they  considered  it,  and  the  fiict  that 
it  possessed  every  requisite  for  such  an  institution. 

Our  committee  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  because,  as  they  said,  they  could  see  no 
well-founded  ground  for  not  doing  so,  except  possibly  that  of  in- 
accessability.  On  account  of  the  statement  made  by  G.en.  Wiley, 
Mr.  Hancock  of  Franklin,  Mr.  Heydrick,  and  others,  stating  that 
those  roads  did  connect— tliat  this  was  on  a  branch  of  the  Lake  Shore 
<fe  Micliigau  Southern,— one  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
branches — they  brought  with  thcju  a  contract  which  Mr.  Newell, 
the  president  of  that  road  had  signed,  in  \vhich  he  guaranteed  that 
every  train  should  stop  at  Polk,  that  a  sidetrack  should  be  run  in 
to  the  buildings,  from  which  all  freight  would  be  delivered  direct 
on  the  ground  during  the  progress  of  building,  that  special  low 
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rates  of  freight  would  be  charged  for  the  building  aud  passenger 

service  with  all  this  our  Board  felt  that  this  was  not  a  small 

railroad  and  that  it  certainly  was  a  very  prominent  road,  possess- 
ing every  facility  for  doing  this  business,  and  very  much  more 
central  for  the  western  section  than  our  friends  at  Elwyn  could 
claim  for  theirs  at  the  eastern  portion. 

At  that  time  I  had  not  visited  this  place.  I  was  familiar  ^v  ith 
the  general  section  of  the  state,  but  I  preferred  leaving  it  to  our 
western  committee,  to  get  their  report,  and  be  governed  by  them. 

Subsequently  I  went  there  to  see  it.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
aceessibilitv.  I  was  at  Franklin  and  was  driven  out,  but  came 
out  on  the  train.  I  did  not  start  until  mid-day,  spent  several 
hours  at  the  grounds,  got  back  to  Franklin  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  left  Franklin  between  two  and  three  and  was  in 
Pittsburgh  at  six  :  but  I  can  truly  say  that  as  tar  as  the  beauty 
of  site  goes  I  know  of  no  State  institution  in  Pennsylvania  that 
possesses  a  site  that  is  as  handsome  as  this,  where  this  institution 
is  to  be  erected.  I  regret  very  much  that  so  man}-  of  our  good 
people  iu  Western  Pennsylvania  find  that  it  is  so  inconvenient. 

But  this  Commission  was  composed,  not  of  people  unknown  iu 
Western  Pennsylvania,  but  every  (»ne  of  them  was  a  person  well 
known,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  who  went  there  were 
prominent  men,  and  as  far  as  the  site  was  concerned  tliey  came 
to  us  with  a  unanimous  report. 

I  wish  verv  much  that  everyone  could  be  satisfied  with  this,  and 
I  grant  vou  I  would  have  very  much  preferred  that  the  site  had 
been  near  Pittsburgh,  but  we  cannot  have  everything,  and  I  don't 
think  it  is  cpiite  as  bad  as  my  friends  think  it  is. 

But  our  position  was  such,  I  think,  that  we  could  not  have 
taken  any  other  action,  considering  what  was  intended  by  the 
Legislature  and  our  duties  in  the  matter.  (Applause.) 

3Ir.  JleGonnifjIe :  I  want  to  say  this,  with  reference  to  the 
Commission  :  nothing  can  be  said  as  to  the  character  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  Commission,  but  nothing  can  be  said  as 
to  their  ability  or  their  experience  in  this  direction  before.  None 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  had  ever  given  any  thought  to 
this  work,  or  even  visited  such   an  institution.     One  of  the 
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Commissiou  said  that  he  wouldn't  stay  in  the  institution  at  Ehvyn 
all  night  for  a  fortune.  That  is  the  interest  tliat  lie  has  in  the 
work. 

With  reference  to  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Commission,  one 
of  them  never  saw  the  site,  and  still  he  signed  that  report.  The 
Commission  was  appointed  in  June. 

They  are  all  honorable  gentlemen,  but  that  is  the  way  they  did 
their  work  with  reference  to  this  site.  And  I  don't  think  such  a 
report  is  unanimous.  A  gentleman  signing  a  report  recommending 
that  the  State  spend  half  a  million  dollars  on  a  piece  of  jn'operty 
he  never  saw  is  very  far  from  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  a 
commission. 

I  will  say  again,  when  I  Avas  leaving  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities'  office  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Scott  came  to  the  door  with 
me,  and  I  said,  "  now  Scott  do  what  you  can  for  us ;"  and  he 
said,  "  McGonnigle,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  anything,  you  see 
the  shape  we  are  in."  I  asked  what  it  was  :  he  said,  "  the 
Governor  has  sent  word  to  us  that  the  thing  has  got  to  go." 
Those  were  his  exact  words.    Now  these  are  facts. 

I  might  say  something  else  on  that  same  line,  that  could  be 
v^'rified  and  would  carry  out  what  I  say  the  conversation  Avas 
between  Mr.  Scott  and  myself;  but  I  don't  care  to  do  so  at  this 
time. 

3Ir.  Miller,  ( Williamsport):  Would  there  be  a  way  to  restrain 
them  from  building  this  institution  ?  I  think,  from  what  I  have 
heard  here,  that  if  there  is  a  way  to  get  an  injunction,  it  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  evident,  from  the  remarks  made  here,  that  none  of 
this  Commission  had  had  any  experience  at  all. 

Dr.  Walk,  (Philadelphia):  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  beginning  of  the  erection  of  the 
institution,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  or  whether  the 
Act  simply  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Building  Commission  ? 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  An  appropriation  of  $250,000  was  made. 
They  have  let  the  contract. 

ALr.  Biddle :  The  Act  provided  that  the  buildings  and  grounds 
should  not  cost  over  $500,000,  and  it  made  an  appropriation  of 
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1250,000,  thinkiug  that  that  amount  might  be  expeuded  within 
the  two  years.  But  they  were  authorized  to  procure  plans  for 
buildings  and  grounds  to  cost  not  more  than  $500,000. 

Dr.  Walk  :    Then  I  am  afraid  it  is  gone. 

A  Voice :  We  don't  understand  that  there  were  any  other  sites 
■offered  that  were  more  favorable  than  this.  We  do  hear  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  or  shooting,  about  Governor  Pattison  sanc- 
tioning this  location,  as  we  heard  yesterday  about  his  vetoing  cer- 
tain bills.  If  it  is  to  find  fault  with  Governor  Pattison's  actions 
I  think  it  should  be  put  in  that  light  and  then  we  can  discuss  it. 

3Ir.  Shepard,  (Schuylkill :)    I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I 
don't  see  what  we  have  to  do  with,  this  question.    Whatever  in- 
jurv  mav  have  been  done  this  Convention  cannot  remedy  it.  I 
•can  readily  see  what  this  may  lead  to :    Remarks  that  have  no 
real  benefit  to  the  association.    While  I  am  as  much  opposed  to 
chicanery  and  fraud  as  any  living  person,  and  while,  if  it  is  true 
as  alleged  by  Mr.  McGonuigle  in  that  report,  there  was  certainly 
some  wrong  done  here,  yet  we  know  these  things  give  rise  to 
various  opinions.     When  the  Miners'  Hospital  was  built  in 
Schuylkill  County  there  were  men  who  complained  seriously  and 
charged  very  excellent  men  with  having  something  to  do  with  it. 
But  we  have  nothing  to  with  this  matter  here  at  all.    Even  \^ 
this  Conventioif  should  enter  a  protest  against  this  it  would 
amoimt  to  nothing.    Why  should  we  consume  time  in  a  matter 
that  really  amounts  to  nothing  ?    If  there  is  a  wrong  done,  of 
the  character  complained  of,  it  can  only  be  reached  through  the 
courts.    I  think  the  whole  matter  is  entirely  out  of  place  and  out 
•of  order.    I  merely  say  this  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  and 
getting  down  to  practical  work.    I  might  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
on  the  question  if  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.    There  never  was  a  public  building  located  and 
erected  but  what  some  one  found  fault. 

Br.  Walk,  (Philadelphia  :)  I  have  no  feeling,  one  way  or  the 
■other.  I  occupy  the  delightful  position  of  a  speaker  who  doesn't 
inow  anything  about  the  particular  question.    That  is,  I  know 
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nothing  about  Polk,  or  its  accessibility.  But  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Schuylkill,  (Mr.  Shepard)  I  will  say  that  I  think 
this  association  has  a  right  to  discuss  these  public  matters,  and  I 
think  it  can  accomplish  public  good  by  it.  I  would  M'ish  the  dis- 
cussioi}  to  proceed  in  the  most  respectful  way,  >vith  the  full  under- 
standing that  honoralile  and  capable  and  experienced  men  may 
dilfer  very  ^videly  in  their  opinions.  I  would  wish  it  to  proceed 
without  any  reference  to  an-s'  improper  motives,  if  it  mav  be  pos- 
sible. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  power  outside  of  the  courts.  If 
the  wrong  be  a  legal  -wrong  the  courts  are  the  pro])er  places  for 
its  correction  ;  but  there  are  mistakes  of  judgment,  which  do  not 
amount  to  crimes  ;  there  are  mistakes  of  opinion,  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  puljlic  monies  and  the  erection  of  public  institutions,  of 
which  the  courts  can  take  no  cognizance,  but  which  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people.    Now  I  regard 
this  association  as  the  only  body  in  Pennsylvania  which  is 
capable  of  voicing  the  sentiment  of  those  men  and  women  w  ho 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the  dependent  classes.  Is 
there  any  other  l)ody  in  this  Commonwealth  that  can  voice  that 
sentiment?     The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  an  excellent  body, 
has  executory  powers  conferred  on  it  by  law,  but  this  body  is 
perfectly  free.    They  come  here  from  all  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  debate  and  express  opinions.    Now  sir,  I  hope  that  if 
any  body  in  Pennsylvania — be  it  the  executive,  or  a  conunission, 
or  any  other  body,  or  any  other  individual,  has  made  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  a  charitable  institution  of  the  State,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered proper  for  us,  in  a  respectful  way,  to  call  attention  to  it. 
It  is  proper  for  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  from 
which  the  money  must  come,  to  what  we  think  is  tlie  best  way  to 
spend  that  money. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  the  Miners'  Hospital,  I  have  great 
regard  for  the  valuable  work  that  has  been  done  in  that  institu- 
tion, but  every  one  knows  that  that  institution  is  too  far  from  the 
railroad.  When  I  visited  it  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  long 
ride  over  a  winding  road  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  Hospital. 
Every  injured  patient  was  necessarily  carried  over  that  road.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  had  it  been  closer  to  the  railroad.. 
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But  I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything  wrong  about  the 
selection  of  tliat  site. 

Now  at  Huntingdon  there  is  a  most  excellent  Iniilding  erected 
for  a  reforuaatory  prison.  I  visited  it  before  there  was  a  convict 
in  it.  We  were  the  first  prisoners  inside  of  it.  It  had  been  c(jn- 
structed  by  an  architect  who  had  a  great  reputation  for  putting 
up  churches  and  theatres  and  other  public  buildings,  and  he  had 
carried  out  the  views  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

In  building  a  church  or  theatre  you  want  to  arrange  it  so 
people  can  readily  get  out  of  it,  and  this  was  so  arranged  that  a 
convict  could  get  out  of  it  in  just  a  minute  and  a  half  (Laughter.) 

I  demonstrated  it  myself  There  was  a  boy  in  there  and  I 
says  to  him,  how  did  you  get  in,  and  he  says,  "  climbed  over  the 
wall."  I  says,  how  did  you  do  it,  and  I  took  out  my  watch  and 
saw  him  do  it  in  just  a  minute  and  a  half  Of  course,  the  defect 
was  changed. 

There  were  holes  all  around  the  prison  yard,  for  the  escape  ot 
waste  water,  througli  which  a  confederate  of  a  prisoner  could 
pass  in  a  set  of  burglar's  tools.  The  architect  meant  all  right, 
but  he  wasn't  used  to  building  prisons,  and  it  cost  $5,000  to 
change  it. 

Now  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  this  association  to  express  its 
opinion,  if  there  has  been  a  mistake  made.  And  I  wish  that  in 
every  case  this  association  would  feel  it  its  duty,  as  a  l)ody  wlio 
from  long  experience,  and  from  the  devotion  of  their  lives  to  this 
work  have  opportunities  for  knowing  what  is  right,  that  the  com- 
munity at  large  has  not — I  wish  they  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
express  an  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  conscientious  members 
of  the  Legislature  would  give  great  weight  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  this  body  on  subjects  of  that  kind.  (Applause.) 

President  Carr  :  One  year  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
this  Convention  to  protest  against  the  action  of  this  Commission 
in  locating  this  building  at  Polk.  The  report  of  that  committee 
Mr.  McGonnigle  has  read.  The  whole  thing  originated  in  this 
Convention  and  it  is  the  proper  place  to  discuss  it.  But  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  you  to  be  gentlemanly  and  courteous  to  those 
who  composed  that  Commission,  and  especially  to  the  Governor  of 
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this  Coinnionwealtli,  for  reiuemljer  that  Robert  E.  Pattison  is  still 
the  Governor  of  PeiiDsylvania.  (Ajjplanse.) 

Mr.  (^b/6o/'r(,  (Somerset :)  I  didn't  expect  to  say  anything  on 
this  question  ;  but  I  was  going  to  make  the  remark  that  our 
good  President  made  a  moment  ago,  and  that  -svas  that  this  question 
originated  -witli  this  association,  was  looked  carefully  after,  and  it 
was  through  its  influence  that  the  bill  was  passed  through  the 
Legislature,  at  it  last  session. 

This  association  was  entitled  to  some  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  executive  who  appointed  this  commission.  We  didn't  get 
it.  How  Ave  can  remedy  anything  now  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
am  sure  that  a  protest  made  here  now,  will,  in  the  future,  have 
some  consideration.    At  least  it  ought  to  have. 

Outside  the  county  of  Venango  I  haven't  heard  of  one  person 
approving  the  site  at  Polk.  The  officials  of  our  entire  county 
protested  against  it ;  and  as  I  was  handing  this  protest  around,  one 
gentleman  from  our  town  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  site  se- 
lected, and  he  said  he  thought  a  man  would  become  feeble  minded 
in  trying  to  find  Polk. 

In  going  from  our  county  it  would  require  the  best  part  of  four 
days.    But  Somerset  is  like  Polk,  somewhat  isolated. 

If  this  institution  is  to  l  e  built,  it  is  not  alone  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future  as  well,  and  we  had  better  consider  long  and 
well  before  permanent  steps  are  taken.  We  had  better  sink  the 
money  already  expended  if  it  is  not  the  proper  place,  and  ask  the 
Legislature  to  withold  further  appropriating  of  funds  and  let  it 
go,  rather  than  to  appropriate  more  funds  for  the  building  of  an 
institution  that  is  not  properly  located. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  brothers  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania  are  not  interested  in  this.  Those  from 
western  Pennsylvania  are  greatly  interested,  and  they  should  speak 
out  their  minds  on  this  question  to-day. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  could  recommend  anything  else,  or 
even  whether  the  members  of  this  Commission  would  listen  to  us 
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if  \\  e  were  to  go  there  iu  a  body  aud  protest.    If  they  Avoiild  jiot, 
we  might  as  well  stay  here  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

3Ir.  JIcGonnigle :  I  hope  that  uo  one  will  take  my  remarks 
as  reflecting  on  the  Governor.  I  simply  stated  the  conversation 
between  Islr.  Scott  and  myself  as  his  excuse  for  not  being  able  to 
consider  the  protest  in  the  shape  we  wanted  it.  I  don't  think  we 
can  do  anything  bnt  to  protest.  If  we  don't  protest,  and  that 
institution  is  built  there,  and  iu  a  few  years  we  commence  to 
o-rumble  thev  will  say,  "  it  is  your  own  fault  ;  why  didn't  yoit 
speak  up  in  the  time  of  it"?  " 

A  Voice  :    Where  does  Western  Pennsylvania  want  this  site  ? 

J//'.  JIcGonnigle:  Somewhere  within  fifty  miles  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Fortv-four  per  cent,  of  the  children  now  in  Elwyn  come 
from  Allegheny  county  and  the  immediately  adjoining  counties, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  forty-tour  per  cent,  of  the 
additional  ones  will  come  from  this  center  oi  population.  We 
haven't  any  particular  site,  but  somewhere  within  fifty  miles  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  there  will  be  suitable  transportation,  good 
water,  etc. 

A  Voice:  This  looks  more  like  apolitical  movement  than  any- 
thing else.    I  move  that  the  cj^uestion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  President:    That  motion  is  out  of  order. 

3Tr.  Chas.  Snyder,  (Philadelphia,)  in  seconding  the  motion  of 
Mr.  McGonnipIe  :  It  has  been  said  that  we  are  not  interested  iu 
this  matter,  we  from  the  east.  I  think  we  are.  The  institution 
at  Elwyn  is  overcrowded.  When  these  people  from  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania  come  to  put  their  children  there,  they  could 
come  aud  do  their  business  and  go  back  ;  but  knowing  something  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  exist  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
aud  having  traveled  over  this  route  and  knowing  the  difficulties 
to  get  to  this  place,  I  think  the  representative  men  of  this  Con- 
vention should  stand  by  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
unanimoush'  endorse  the  protest  against  establishing  this  institu- 
tion at  Polk.    (Applause.)    Having  some  experience  in  taking 
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persons  to  tliese  places,  I  know  that  we  want  the  best  possible 
means  of  reaching  snch  places,  and  it  wonld  be  almost  impossible 
to  reach  this  jilace. 

Mr.  Reiser,  (Berks)  :  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  in  regard 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  location  of  this  institution, 
because  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  but  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sen- 
timents of  many  members  here  when  I  say  that  they  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  Now,  why  should  this  Convention  be  called  upon 
to  detern\ine  a  matter  which  concerns  only  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  ?  Why  are  we  to  protest  against  this  site  for  an 
institution  when  we  know  nothing  about  it,  and  haven't  a  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  to  substantiate  any  of  the  charges  made  here  ? 
I  don't  understand  how  we,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  character  of  this  location  can  vote  upon  this  (piestion, 
and  I,  for  one,  protest  against  this  motion.  I  would  second  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  this  matter  on  the  table,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  it 
is  out  of  order.  The  Commission,  if  they  made  any  mistake, 
are  amenable  to  the  IjCgislature,  l)ecause  they  are  it  creatures, 
and  if  they  took  any  bids  illegally  the  Legislature  can  call  the 
Commifsion  Ijcfore  them  and  say  they  have  done  wrong;  and  I 
think  that  is  the  only  place  this  matter  can  be  remedied.  I  think 
it  Avould  be  entirely  fruitless  and  stultifying  to  ourselves  to  vote 
to  protest  against  this  matter.  Mr.  Biddle  says  it  is  a  good  location 
and  Mr.  McGonnigle  says  it  is  not ;  now  I  don't  know  what  to 
think  of  it ;  we  cannot  resolve  ourselves  into  a  jury  to  try  this 
case,  and  I  think  this  matter  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  l>ut  if  there  is  any  protest  to  be  made,  let  it  be  from  the 
directors  of  the  western  section  of  the  State.  Let  them  get  to- 
gether and  protest  against  it.  I  wish  to  add  that  I  cannot  vote 
in  favor  of  this  jjrotest. 

Col.  Gould,  (Erie)  :  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  on  this 
subject,  but  Mr.  Reiser  seems  to  have  called  me  out.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  have  a  man  confess  the  ignorance  that  he  has  on  this 
subject,  for  he  has  been  one  of  our  working  members  in  this  As- 
sociation, and  this  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  this  Association. 
At  the  time  I  was  elected  President  of  the  Association,  at  the 
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same  Convention  I  was  instructed  by  the  Convention  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  two  things  that 
they  desired  to  have  enacted  into  laws.  One  was  as  to  this  insti- 
tution in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  tlie  other  an  Act  reimburs- 
ing those  counties  Avhich  supported  part  of  their  insane.  The 
matter  was  carefully  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Governor,  and 
he  was  requested,  in  response  to  the  request  of  this  Association, 
to  take  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  recommend  tlie  ]3as- 
sage  of  these  bills,  in  his  annual  message,  and  his  reply  was  that 
it  was  received,  and  would  be  given  due  consideration.  So  he 
knew  all  about  what  this  Association  was  doing. 

The  Governor  was  informed  that  should  this  become  a  law,  this 
Association  would  like  to  be  consulted  in  relation  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  bill  was  passed  and  went  to  the  Governor,  l)ut  those 
representing  the  Association  felt  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  dis- 
courtesy to  say  anything  to  the  Governor  until  lie  had  approved 
or  disapproved  it ;  but  when  he  handed  down  the  bill  witli  his 
signature  he  handed  it  down  with  the  Commission  already  ap- 
pointed, and  I  want  to  say  to  ray  friend  Mr.  Biddle,  that  he  can- 
not pay  a  compliment,  for  ability,  to  that  Commission,  higher 
than  they  deserve,  as  men  and  citizens. 

But  they  were  not  htted  for  this  work.  Every  one  understands 
how  able  a  man  Mr.  Biddle  is,  and  he  has  a  diversified  number  of 
talents  ;  but  if  a  prominent  churck  in  Philadelphia  were  looking 
for  a  pastor,  and  he  should  be  recommended,  every  one  would  know 
that  he  wasn't  fitted  for  the  place.  (Laughter.)  Now  that  ex- 
actly fits  this  Commission. 

On  tlie  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  near  Buffalo,  is  a  station  called 
Lake  View,  and  I  was  told  by  an  old  railroad  man  that  the  only 
reason  for  calling  it  that  was,  that  it  is  about  the  only  place  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  road  that  you  cannot  see  the  lake.  There 
is  not  one  of  this  Commission  Avho  ever  had  any  fitting  for  this 
work.  jSTo  one  has  been  able  to  find  out  that  one  of  theiu  has 
been  connected  with  a  public  or  private  charity  at  any  time. 
There  has  been  considerable  effort  to  find  out  their  qualifications. 
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TJie  simple  reason  that  a  man  is  a  lawyer,  doesn't  necessarily 
qualify  him  for  that  position. 

There  is  another  thing.  The  Act  fixed  the  time  when  the  Com- 
mission must  make  their  report.  They  made  their  report  on  the 
last  afternoon  of  the  last  day  the  law  allowed  them  to  make  it  in, 
and  the  appointment  and  selection  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
the  same  day,  and  then  referred  to  the  Board  of  Pul)lic  Charities. 

Now,  every  consideration  of  locality  would  naturally  induce 
the  delegates  and  the  people  from  Erie  ct)unty  to  favor  the  loca- 
tion in  Venango  C(Mnity.  It  is  -^vitliin  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of 
Erie,  but  we  can  send  a  child  to  Elwyn  \\'ith  a  great  deal  less  in- 
convenience than  we  can  to  Polk.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  trip 
compared  with  going  there,  ^ye  liave  to  change  cars  thi'ee  times 
to  get  there,  and  ^ve  don't  want  it  in  a  place  where  the  people 
there  are  opposed  to  it  on  account  of  the  inconvenience.  While 
I  wish  to  compliment  tlie  Commission  on  their  ability  as  men,  for 
they  are  all  men  of  high  standing  in  cei'tain  things,  yet  not  in  the 
line  for  which  they  were  appointed  for  this  particular  work,  and 
why  they  were  appointed.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  site  se- 
lected is  unfit,  and  I  join  in  desiring  this  Association  to  put  itself 
ujDon  record  as  being  opposed  to  it.  - 

3Ir.  ShepanI :  I  would  like  to  ask  Col.  Gould,  or  anyone  else, 
what  power  the  Legislature  has  over  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  their 
own  creation,  except  to  repeal  it?  That  is,  after  it  has  become  a 
law  of  the  State.  That  is  the  position  we  are  in  here.  The  Le^- 
islature  enacted  a  law  giving  certain  powers — the  right  to  select  a 
site — commissioners  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor  ;  that  has  been 
done.  Whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  what  can  be  done  with  it? 
And  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  a  gentlenian  is  ignorant  of  material 
matters,  as  Col.  Gould  did  of  Mr.  Reiser.  You  can  assert  a  thing, 
but  when  it  comes  to  prove  it,  it  is  a  difficult  matter.  Let  us  look 
at  this  squarely  and  candidly.  Granting  that  all  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Gonnigle  has  said  was  true,  what  power  has  this  Convention  in 
the  matter  ?  It  is  true  that  in  this  American  Eepublic  we  have 
a  right  to  discuss  anything  and  everything.    But  the  question  is, 
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•whether  it  is  going  to  result  in  any  practical  good.  I  had  for- 
gotten—and tlierefore  the  point  of  order  was  not  well  taken— I 
had  forgotten  tliat  there  ^^-as  a  matter  of  this  kind  arranged  by 
the  Convention.  But  that  being  so  ordered,  and  the  report  hav- 
ing been  made  and  the  discussion  having  been  entered  into,  now 
the  question  is  a  protest  against  the  action  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

Tliere  is  something  in  putting  a  man  on  record  for  protesting 
against  the  action  of  men  like  these,  without  evidence.  I  have 
the  greatest  regard  for  Mr.  McGonnigle,  and  there  is  no  man  I 
have  greater  respect  for,  or  whose  word  I  would  sooner  take,  but 
that  is  not  the  (juestion.  He  might  have  been  misled  in  some  of 
these  matters.  There  is  no  real  evidence  for  us  to  intelligently 
enter  our  protest  upon.  For  myself,  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  I 
wouldn't  do  it  any  quicker  than  I  would  sit  on  a  jury  and  hang 
a  man  or  bring  him  into  infamy  or  disgrace  without  testimony. 

There  is  no  power  in  this  Convention  or  in  the  Lesislature  to 
regulate  this  matter  now.  If  the)'  would  attempt  to  ^^•ithhold 
appropriations,  after  this  site  has  been  selected,  there  would  be  a 
way  by  which  they  could  be  obtained.  The  seal  is  there,  and  the 
sanction  has  been  given  to  it,  and  only  fraud  would  justify  action 
here,  and  it  would  be  the  grossest  fraud,  if  what  Mr.  McGonnigle 
has  stated  is  true.  Then  there  would  be  a  remedy,  Init  not  out- 
side of  the  courts.  I  cannot  and  would  not  record  any 
vote  in  favor  of  a  protest,  without  evidence  sufficient  to  A\-arrant 
me  in  so  doing.  We  have  a  statement  from  an  estimable  gentle- 
man from  Philadelphia,  who  says  it  is  as  good  a  site  as  he  ever  saw. 

Dr.  Wcdl;  (Philadelphia.)  I  hope,  if  a  protest  is  made  it 
will  not  carry  Avith  it  in  any  way  the  implication  of  fraud  and 
bad  faith.  I  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  cannot  see 
why  we  should  not,  if  we  have  an  opinion,  express  it.  I  don't 
think  we  are  attacking  the  character  of  this  Commission,  or  the 
Governor,  but  we  are  simply  saying  that  in  our  judgment  the 
location  is  not  whtxt  would  have  been  the  wisest.  T  think  we 
should  act  as  a  body.    Supposing  I  brought  into  the  Convention 
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the  question  of  the  location  of  an  institution  in  Philadelphia.  I 
would  not  ^^■lmt  that  to  be  a  local  matter.  I  would  want  the 
judgiuent  of  the  whole  State  upon  the  subject,  and  I  would  bring 
it  before  the  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  people  who 
were  not  moved  by  any  bias  vote  upon  it.  If  a  protest  be  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  I  think  it  will, have  its  force  in  the  future,  if 
not  in  this  particular  instance. 

To  cut  this  Convention  up  into  parties — to  have  the  western 
part  of  the  State  vote  on  this  question,  and  other  portions  of  the 
State  on  other  questions  would  abrogate  any  influence  that  we  might 
have.  And  to  send  up  a  protest  of  this  Convention  to  any  one, 
and  say,  "  this  is  adopted  by  the  members  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  and  they  liad  a  particular  reason  for  doing  so," 
would  destroy  its  force.  J  think  this  Convention  could  pass  a 
recommendation  in  favor  of  almost  any  possible  thing,  if  the  in- 
dividual sentiment  was  taken.  I  would  like  to  have  a  law  tliat 
every  doctor  was  to  have  ten  dollars  a  visit. 

3L:  Co/born  :  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Walk,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  this  should  not  be  a  political  question,  and  I 
don't  think  it  is.  I  would  protest  against  this,  no  ditference  who 
were  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  whether  a  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can. So  far  as  the  evidence  presented  here  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
matter  of  location  and  not  of  evidence,  and  any  one  whose  eves 
can  look  at  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  and  study  the  railroad  routes 
to  this  site  will  have  all  the  evidence  he  wants.  I  meant  that  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  Avas  not  interested  in  the  site.  In  re- 
gard to  brother  Snyder's  remarks,  I  appreciate  them  very  much. 
Because  it  will  decrease  the  number  of  inmates  at  Elwyn,  and 
thus  interest  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Scragg :  (Scranton.)  I  come  from  the  northeast  part 
of  the  State.  It  seems  to  me  Ave  should  discuss  this  matter  care- 
fully before  Ave  pass  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Conven- 
tion has  a  right  to  do  whatever  a  majority  of  us  may  decide  to 
do  ;  and  yet  we  may  do  something  which  may  reflect  upon  us  and 
do  more  injury  than  good.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  protest  against 
the  action  of  this  Commission,  composed  of  such  men  as  Geo.  A. 
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Jenks,  approved  bv  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  composed  of 
men  like  mv  frieud  :\Ir.  Biddle  and  others,  that  it  would  be  like 
pigmies  criticising  giants.  I  don't  know  enough  about  it  to  crit- 
icise such  giants  as  these  men,  upon  the  evidence  oftered  here. 
When  thev  speak  of  these  men  not  understanding  charitable  sub- 
jects, 1  know  that  the  president  of  that  Commission,  that  person- 
ally he  gives  away  and  does  more  for  charity  than  probably  any 
one  in  this  Convention.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  when 
I  say  that. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  for  protest  was  before  this  Commis- 
sion ;  I  undersand  that  a  protest  was  entered  then.  Evidently 
they  had  a  hearing.  When  that  Commission  had  passed  upon  it,, 
we  have  either  got  to  abide  by  this  statement  ol  Mr.  McGonnigle's,. 
that  this  Commission  was  unfair,  and  prejudged,  or  we  have  to 
refuse  to  enter  this  protest.  ]S^ow  we  have  to  protest  against  the 
actions  of  our  honest  and  honored  Governor,  and  against  the  act- 
ions of  this  Commission,  or  we  must  refuse  to  protest.  It  seems 
to  me  the  injury  will  be  greater  than  the  beueiit.  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  dealing  with  a  dangerous  subject  and  a  subject  that  we 
should  let  alone,  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

President  Carr :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  affects  only 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  They  are  unanimous  as  against 
this  selection,  and  we  hope  that  those  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  will  be  magnanimous  enough  to  allow  the  western  members 
to  have  their  opinion,  and  even  assist  them.  I  desire  that  every- 
one should  vote. 

The  question  was  here  called  for,  on  the  motion  to  have  the 
Legislative  Committee  present  the  matter  to  the  Legislature  ; 
a  rising  vote  was  taken— 94  votes  were  in  favor  of  the  protest  and 
10  opposed  it,  and  the  Chair  anounced  that  the  motion  was  agreed 
to.  (Applause.) 

The  Convention  was  here  adjonrned  to  1.30  p.  m. 
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AFTEENOON  SESSION. 

The  Conveutiou  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  p.  m.  by  President 
Carr. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Crumbling. 

Prof.  Kissinger  sang  a  song  quite  appropriate  for  the  occasion, 
"  Crime  or  its  increase."  And  responding  to  an  encore  gave, 
"  God  pity  the  men  on  the  sea  to-night." 

The  Committee  on  Officers  presented  the  following  report  ;  and 
upon  motion  it  was  agreed  to  : 

To  the  Officers  and  llembers  of  tlie  Convention: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  select  Officers  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year  submit  the  following  : 

President. 

Charles  Lawrence,  Philadelphia. 

Vice  Presidents. 

Dr.  Z.  C.  Myers,  York. 

Col.  W.  J.  Glenn,   Allegheny. 

Louis  Fisch,   Luzerne. 

Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  Indiana. 

A.  B.  Reiser,  Esq.,  Berks. 

Miss  M.  M.  Walk,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary. 

W.  p.  Hunker,  .    .    .    Hobokeu,  Allegheny  County. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
R.  D.  McGonuigle,    .......  Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer. 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  C.  Colborn, 
Geo.  Linderman. 
Jacob  S.  Strine. 

Committee. 
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The  following  reports  were  also  offered,  at  tliis  time,  by  the 
Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  the  Auditing  Committee  and 
Committee  on  Finance  : 

To  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Your  Committee  respectfully  report,  recommending  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  October,  1895. 

D.  E.  Hughes, 

Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITORS. 
We  the  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  at  York,  Pa.,  October  9,  10  and  11,  1894,  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  do  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  find  them  cofrect,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  thirty-five  dollars  and  forty-one  cents. 
(135.41.)  F-  E.  WADE, 

S.  M.  Shillito, 

C.  B.  SWISHEK, 
  Committee. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Committee  on  Finances,  having  examined  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  ascertained  the  prob- 
able necessary  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year,  we  therefore  recommend  the 
assessments  on  the  various  districts  and  organizations  remain  the  same 
as  last  year.  F.  E.  Wade, 

S.  M.  Shileito, 
C.  B.  Swishek, 
  Committee. 

JoHX  S.  Hope,  Tbeasueek,  in  account  avith  the  Association  of 

DiRECTOKS  OF  THE  POOB  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FOR 

■    ,  THE  Years  1893  and  1894. 

1893.  Receipts. 

Oct.      7.    Washington  Co.  Children's  Aid  Society  §i20  00 

13.    Western  Pennsylvania  Aid  Society   10  00 

13.    Chester  County  Aid  Society   5  00 

13.    Allegheny  City  Home   25  00 

.30.    Allegheny  County  Home   25  00 

30.    Germantown— Philadelphia   20  00 

Nov.    1.    Chester  County   20  00 

3.    York  County   20  00 

7.    Elwyn  Training  School   20  00 


$165  00 
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Amount  brought  forward  |165  00- 

Nov.  10.    Erie  County   20  00 

10.    Adams  County   20  00 

13.    Mercer  County   20  00 

17.  Northampton  County   20  00 

18-   Westmoreland  County   25  00 

18    Plttston,  Jenkins  Township,   10  00 

21.  Luzerne  County,  Wilkesbarre   20  00 

22.  Department  of  Charity,  Pittsburgh   25  00 

22.    Scrauton,  Lackawanna  County   20  00 

21.    Montgomery  County  ,  25  00 

Dec.     5.    Beaver  County   20  00 

7.    Cambria  County   20  00 

7.  Huntingdon  County   15  OO 

8.  Cumberland  County   20  00 

8.    Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin   20  00 

8.    Bethesda  Home,  Pittsburgh   5  00 

1894. 

Jan.     2.    Lebanon  County   15  oO 

13.    Department  of  Charity,  Philadelphia   25  00 

13.    Tioga  County   f,  oo 

15.    Franklin  County   20  00 

18.  Berks  County   25  00' 

24.    Board  of  Public  Charities,  Philadelphia   25  00 

30.    Schuylkill  County   25  OO 

30.    Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania   10  00 

Feb.    14.    Lancaster  County   25  00 

^lareh  5.    Blakely  Poor  District   10  00 

July    16.    Bedford  County   20  00 

Aug.  29.    Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District   20  00 

Sept.  17.    Lehigh  County   20  00 

Sept.  17.    Westmoreland  Children's  Aid  Society   5  00 

Williamsport  Association   20  00 

Fayette  County   20  00 

Balance  fi'om  last  year  ,   17  13 


^  7V  7  13 

1893.  Expenditures,  1893-94. 

Oct.    18.    L.  C.  Colboru,  expenses  on  programme  $  10  00 

Nov.   11.    Myers,  Shinkle  &  Co.,  printing   200  00 

Dec.     9.    Ira  E.  Briggs,  reporter   110  00 

Dec.    12.    E.  D.  McGonnigle,  expenses   75  OO 

28.    R.  D.  McGonnigle,  attending  meeting  Board  of  Char- 
ities, Philadelphia   40  00 

Jan.     2.    E.  D.  McGonnigle,  postage,  etc.,  at  meeting  at  Wil- 
liamsport   25  00 

April.        E.  D.  McGonnigle,  expenses   7  50 


$467  50 
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Amount  brought  forward  *467  50 

Dec.    16.    E.  Huuter,  stenographer  

Jan.     1.    Myers,  Shmkle  &  Co   75  00 

June  22.   R.  D.  McGouuigle,  expenses  postage,  telegraph   9  1.2 

July     9.   Myers,  Shmkle  &  Co   S';'  0^ 

1.    L.  C.  Colboru,  expenses  ou  programme   3o  00 

25.    R.  D.  McGonnigle   40  00 

Expenses  of  Treasurer   25  00 

L.  C.  Colborn  

$741  72 


Sept. 


777  13 


Total  receipts  

7zl1  7'> 

Total  expenditures  ■__!__ 

Balance  ^ 

Mrs.  Blair  being  absent  from  the  Convention  it  was  agreed 
that  her  paper  should  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention. 

Col.  Gould,  in  submitting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  leg- 
islation, read  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  at  Williamsport 
on  this  matter,  and  said  : 

In  compliance  with  the  directions  at  the  last  Convention  the 
bill  has  been  as  directed,  by  striking  out  the  ten  sections,  amended 
and  slightly  changing  the  first  section,  and  we  now  present  the  bill 
AS  approved  by  the  last  Convention.  It  is  now  presented  for  the 
approval  of  this  Convention,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature.  It  was  so  thoroughly  discussed  last  year  and 
two  years  ago  that  I  don't  tliink  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  it 
at  all  now. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  sesssion  of  the  Legislature.    Agreed  to. 

The  following  is  the  amended  bill  : 

AN  ACT 

J^or  the  relief  and  em-ployment  of  Hie  poor  witliin  the  several  counties 
.  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  That  from 
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and  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1896  the  poor  of  this  Common- 
wealth shall  be  relieved  and  employed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Each  county  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate poor  district  and  at  the  next  general  election  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act  the  qualified  voters  of  each  county  shall  elect  three  directors  of 
the  poor  for  the  poor  district  composed  of  such  county  one  to  serve  one 
year  one  to  serve  two  years  and  one  to  serve  three  years  and  annually 
thereafter  one  to  serve  three  years  from  the  first  Monday  of  January 
next  after  their  election  and  until  their  successors  shall' be  qualified 
Provided  That  in  any  district  hereafter  established  or  coming  under 
the  operation  of  this  Act  the  directors  shall  be  elected  at  the  succeeding 
general  election  as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  directors  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  kno\y  n  as  "  The  directors  of  the  poor  of  county 

and  shall  forever  thereafter  in  name  and  in  fact  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses relative  to  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor  be  and  they  are- 
hereby  declared  to  be  bodies  politic  and  corporate  in  law  and  shall  hav& 
perpetual  succession  and  may  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  name  style  and 

title  of  "  The  directors  of  the  poor  of  county  "  and  by  that  name 

receive  take  and  hold  lands  tenements  and  hereditaments  and  any- 
goods  and  chattels  whatsoever  of  the  gift  alienation  or  devise  of  any 
person  and  dispose  of  the  s  .me  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  aforesaid. 
Each  director  shall  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflfice  give  a 
bond  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  use  of  the  county  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  proper  application  of  any  moneys 
which  may  come  into  his  hands,  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as 
may  be  fixed  and  approved  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
proper  county,  and  the  directors  may  at  any  time  be  required  to  give 
additional  bonds  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  court.  Provided  That 
in  poor  districts  where  there  are  already  elected  three  directors  of  the 
poor  the  directors  then  in  office  shall  serve  their  term  of  office  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  in  districts  where  more  than  three  have 
been  elected  they  shall  serve  their  full  terms  and  no  election  shall  be 
held  under  this  Act  until  their  number  has  been  reduced  to  three. 

Sec.  3.  The  directors  of  each  county  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year  and  proceed  to  choose  a  clerk 
and  fix  his  salary  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  and  ex- 
pense of  providing  necessary  accommodations  relief  and  employment 
of  the  poor  of  the  county  for  tlie  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  first 
year  the  probable  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  shall  be  based  upon  the 
average  cost  throughout  the  county  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  probable  cost  for  acconnnodation  including 
the  expense  of  purchasing  land  erection  of  buildings  improvements 
machinery  furniture  and  stock  or  either  of  them  shall  be  certified 
under  the  hands  of  the  directors  attested  by  the  clerk  and  a  copy 
thereof  delivered  to  the  county  commissioners.  The  estimated  cost 
and  expense  of  employment  and  relief  to  the  poor  and  other  expenses 
shall  be  separately  certified  in  like  manner  and  a  copy  thereof  delivered. 
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to  the  county  commissioners.  Provided  That  in  counties  where  the 
general  tax  levy  is  required  to  be  made  before  the  first  Monday  of 
January  the  foregoing  estimates  shall  be  furnished  to  the  county  com- 
missioners at  least  ten  days  before  the  general  tax  is  required  to  be 
levied.  And  the  county  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  assess  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected  the  amount  or  amounts 
so  certified  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  county  tax  to  be  levied  upon 
the  basis  of  the  last  adjusted  valuation  made  for  county  rates  and  levies 
and  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  taxes  are  col- 
lected in  said  couuty,  which  sum  or  sums  so  levied  and  collected  shall 
be  paid  from  time  to  time  as  the  same  is  needed  to  the  directors  by  the 
county  treasurer  upon  the  warrants  of  the  directors.  The  accounts  of 
the  directors  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  county  auditors  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  provided  by  law  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  county 
commissioners.  And  the  county  commissioners  are  hereby  further 
authorized  and  and  empowered  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  and  issue  bonds  therefor  and  such  bonds  shall  not  be  of  a  de- 
nomination less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  bear  interest  at  a  higher 
rate  than  six  per  centum  per  annum.  They  shall  be  payable  by  the 
county  shall  not  be  sold  below  par  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation 
except  for  State  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  directors  shall  provide  for  the  employment  and  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  in  a  suitable  poorhouse  or  poorhouses  within  or 
without  the  county.  The  directors  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  superintendent,  such  superintendent  to  be  elected  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  subject  to  removal  for  infidelity  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  or  for  incompetency,  they  may  also  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation for  a  matron  or  matrons,  a  physician  or  physicians  surgeon  or 
surgeons,  attorney  or  attorneys,  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  at- 
tendants and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  and  discharge  them  at 
will.  The  directors  shall  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  in  each  town- 
ship boroun'h  and  ward  a  relieving  officer  or  agent  who  shall  administer 
relief  therein  uuder  the  supervision  of  the  directors  and  pursuant  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed.  The  directors  may 
require  any  officer  or  employe  appointed  or  employed  by  them  under 
this  Act  to  give  a  bond  or  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Sec.  5.  The  directors  relieving  officers  and  superintendents  of  alms- 
houses shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Sec.  6.  When  the  directors  of  any  county  shall  by  resolution  deter- 
mine that  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
this  Act  into  execution  they  shall  certify  such  resolution  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  quurter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  county  who  shall 
make  a  record  thereof  and  thereupon  the  president  judge  of  such 
court  if  he  be  a  resident  of  the  county  and  if  not  then  a  resident 
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judge  thereof  to  be  assigned  by  the  president  judge  and  the  directors 
shall  constitute  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  land.  The 
said  board  shall  meet  at  a  time  and  pl&ce  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge 
serving  thereon  who  shall  act  as  president  thereof.  Each  member  of 
the  said  board  shall  have  at  least  five  days  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting.  The  said  board  or  a  majority  thereof  shall  proceed  forthwith 
to  select  and  purchase  upon  the  credit  of  the  county  such  land  or  lands 
\v\{h  improvements  if  any  and  appurtenances  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor  of  the 
county  and  shall  take  a  conveyance  or  conveyances  therefor  in  the 
name  of  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  the  county  their  successors-  and 
assigns.  The  said  board  shall  certify  their  proceedings  and  the  condi- 
tions of  purchase  upon  which  they  maj  have  agreed  under  their  hands 
and  seals  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  to 
filed  and  entered  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  and  the  said  clerk  shall 
thereupon  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners  a  certified 
transcript  of  such  proceedings.  The  purchase  money  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  such  purchase  shall  be  paid  or  secured  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

Sec.  7.  When  the  directors  of  any  county  shall  by  resolution  deter- 
mine that  it  is  necessary  to  erect  enlarge  rebuild  or  alter  the  plan  of 
any  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Act  into  execution  they 
shall  procure  plans  and  specifications  for  all  of  such  word  determnied 
upon. 

Sec.  8.  After  the  completion  of  the  buildings  etc  directed  by  this  Act 
to  be  erected  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  directors  to  the  overseers  or 
other  authorities  in  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  several  districs  in  each 
county  requiring  them  forthwith  to  bring  the  poor  of  their  respective 
.districis  to  the  said  poorhouse  or  poorhouses  provided  to  receive  them 
which  order  the  said  overseers  or  other  officers  in  charge  of  the  poor 
are  hereby  required  to  comply  with  or  forfeit  the  cost  of  all  future 
niaintenance  ex-cept  when  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  sufficient  cause 
any  poor  person  cannot  be  removed  in  which  case  the  directors  shall 
provide  for  the  relief  of  such  poor  person  util  he  can  be  removed  to  the 
poorhouse. 

Sec.  9.  As  soon  as  the  overseers  of  the  poor  or  other  officers  having 
•charge  of  the  poor  shall  have  been  superceded  in  such  charge  by  the 
directors  their  offices  shall  terminate  and  the  said  overseers  or  other 
officers  shall  settle  their  accounts  and  haA-e  them  duly  audited  and  in 
case  such  overseers  or  other  officers  have  in  tlieir  hands  a  balance  due 
the  district  such  balance  shall  be  paid  over  by  them  to  the  proper 
supervisors  of  roads  of  the  township  township  treasurer  or  city  or 
borougli  treasurer  respectively  for  the  use  of  the  same  township  city  or 
borough  respectively  and  in  case  any  balance  shall  be  due  such  over- 
seers or  other  officers  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
township  or  the  city  or  borough  councils  to  re-imburse  them  Pi'ovided 
That  in  case  such  overseers  or  other  officers  shall  have  had  charge  of 
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the  poor  in  the  district  composed  of  several  territorial  divisions  then 
such  balance  due  from  or  to  the  overseers  or  other  officers  shall  be 
divided  and  paid  to  or  by  the  said  several  divisions  upon  the  basis  and 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  last  tax  levied  and  collected  in  each 
for  poor  purposes  and  the  sum  due  to  or  from  each  division  shall  be 
settled  oy  the  auditors. 

Sec.  10.  The  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  several 
counties  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  are  hereby 
authorized  to  decree  the  public  or  private  sale  of  any  real  estate  now 
held  for  poor  law  purposes  in  any  county  city  borough  township  or 
poor  district  at  such  time  and  in  such  parts  and  parcels  and  upon  such 
terms  as  in  the  opinion  of  such  court  may  be  considered  just  and 
proper  and  the  said  court  shall  make  such  order  respecting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  as  justice  and  equity  may  require  The  application  for 
such  sale  may  be  made  by  the  council  of  any  city  the  council  of  any 
borough  the  commissioners  of  any  county  or  the  supervisors  of  any 
township  wherein  or  whereby  the  same  may  have  been  purchased  and 
owned  which  said  city  borough  county  or  township  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate poor  district  which  by  this  Act  is  superceded  or  abohshed  or  by 
any  twenty-flve  tax-payers  of  the  district  and  shall  be  verified  by  affi- 
davit The  court  may  appoint  such  auditors  to  ascertain  the  facts 
relative  to  such  application  and  such  commissioners  to  make  the  sale 
as  may  be  by  them  deemed  expedient  In  case  any  present  district 
extends  into  more  than  one  county  the  court  of  the  county  which  now 
has  jurisdiction  thereover  respecting  the  poor  laws  shall  have  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  All  penalties  fines  and  forfeitures  which  are  now  payable 
by  virtue  of  any  law  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  poor  district 
shall  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  be  payable  to  the  directors 
of  the  proper  poor  district  Any  justice  of  the  peace  clerk  of  a  court 
sheriff  or  other  oflflcer  who  may  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  Common- 
wealth receive  any  such  penalty  fine  or  forfeiture  or  portion  thereof  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  any  district  shail  give  notice  of  the  same  in 
writing  within  ten  days  thereafter  to  the  clerk  of  the  directors  of  the 
respective  poor  district  and  the  said  clerk  shall  forthwith  receive  and 
receipt  for  such  penalty  fine  or  forfeiture  and  pay  the  same  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  poor  district  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors 
in  case  any  justice  of  the  peace  clerk  of  a  court  sheriff  or  other  officer 
neglects  to  give  such  notice  or  fails  to  pay  over  the  said  money  upon 
demand  to  prosecute  such  officer  for  misdemeanor  in  office  and  such 
officer  upon  conviction  in  the  court  of  quarter  session  of  the  peace  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
use  of  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  the  poor  district  or  give  bail  to  pay 
the  same  within  ten  days  or  be  committed  to  the  county  prison  until 
such  sentence  be  complied  with. 

Sec.  12.    The  said  directors  of  whom  two  shall  be  a  quorum  shall 
meet  at  least  once  each  month  at  the  poorhouse  for  the  transaction  of 
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business  and  the  clerk  shall  record  their  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be- 
provided  by  them  for  that  purpose  at  which  time  they  shall  thoroughly 
inspect  the  said  poorhouse  and  premises. 

Sec.  13.  Each  director  shall  have  power  by  written  order  directed  to- 
the  superintendent  to  admit  persons  entitled  to  rehef  under  this  Act  to 
the  poorhouse  The  superintendent  may  also  in  emergency  receive 
into  the  poorhouse  and  provide  for  any  poor  person  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board  all  admissions  upon  orders  or  othervi'ise  shall  be 
acted  upon  by  the  board  at  its  next  meeting. 

Sec.  14.  Each  director  shall  receive  three  dollars  for  every  day 
necessarily  spent  and  three  cents  circular  for  each  mile  exceeding  one 
mile  necessarily  traveled  by  him  in  the  discgarge  of  the  duties  of  his- 
office. 

Sec.  15.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  oflice  of  director  by  death  resig- 
nation or  otherwise  the  remaining  directors  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by 
appointment  of  a  person  to  serve  until  the  next  general  eletion  when 
another  director  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
director  whose  place  has  become  vacant. 

Sec.  16.  A  settlement  may  be  gained  in  any  poor  district  by  any 
person  married  or  single  who  bona  fide  conies  to  inhabit  therein  and 
continues  to  reside  there  for  one  year  Persons  born  in  a  place  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  settled  there  unless  the 
parent  having  their  custody  be  settled  elsewhere  and  all  children  shall 
follow  the  settlement  of  the  parent  or  parents  step-father  or  step -mother 
having  their  custody  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  each  poor  district  to 
provide  for  every  person  within  the  poor  district  who  shall  apply  to 
them  for  relief  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  true  intent  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  If  such  person  be  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  provide  for  his  proper  training  and 
employment  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  maintain  such  child  in  some  respectable  family  in  the  State 
or  in  an  industrial  school  or  other  suitable  institution  until  he  attains 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  But  no  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen  years  shall  be  maintained  in  the  poorhouse  for  more  than  sixty 
days. 

Sec.  19.  In  case  any  such  poor  person  shall  have  no  settlement  in 
the  district  where  he  applies  for  relief  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  direc- 
tors as  soon  as  may  be  to  notify  tlie  directors  of  the  place  of  his  settle- 
ment of  the  facts  and  from  the  time  of  such  notice  the  cost  of  his  relief 
shall  be  charged  to  the  district  of  his  settlement  If  the  directors  so 
notified  refuse  or  neglect  to  receive  him  the  directors  furnishing  such 
relief  may  apply  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  their 
county  or  to  any  judge  thereof  by  petition  setting  forth  the  facts  for  a 
citation  to  the  directors  so  refusing  or  neglecting  requiring  them  to 
appear  before  such  court  at  a  time  to  be  specified  therein  and  show 
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cause  why  an  order  sboul  l  not  issue  for  tbe  removal  of  such  poor  per- 
son into  their  custody  to  be  provided  for  by  them  and  the  said  court 
shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause  upon  its  merits  and  their 
decree  thereon  shall  be  final  unless  an  appeal  therefrom  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  The  citation  herein  provided  for  may  be  served  by  any 
officer  of  the  law  or  by  any  agent  of  the  petitioners  and  such  service 
may  be  made  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  one  or  more  of  the  direc- 
tors named  therein  or  their  clerk  being  within  any  county  of  this  Com- 
monwealth and  shall  be  served  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day 
fixed  for  such  hearing. 

Sec.  20.  In  case  an  order  of  removal  is  granted  by  any  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  court 
shall  in  the  same  order  require  the  directors  of  the  place  of  settlement 
to  pay  the  petitioners  the  cost  of  the  proceeding  the  expense  of  removal 
and  the  proper  charges  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  person  from  the  date 
of  the  notice  first  above  provided  for  all  of  which  expense  costs  and 
charges  shall  be  ascertained  and  allowed  by  the  the  court  If  an  order 
of  removal  is  refused  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  paid  by  the 
directors  petitioning  therefor. 

Sec.  21.  If  any  person  shall  bring  or  send  or  cause  to  be  brought  or 
sent  any  poor  person  from  any  place  without  this  Commonwealth  to 
any  place  within  it  or  from  any  place  within  this  Commonwealth  to 
any  other  place  within  it  where  such  poor  person  was  not  last  legally 
settled  and  there  leave  or  attempt  to  leave  such  poor  person  with  intent 
to  relieve  himself  or  some  other  place  or  district  of  the  maintenance  of 
such  poor  person  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  every  such  poor  person  brought  sent  or  caused  to  be 
brought  or  sent  the  same  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  directors- 
of  the  poor  district  before  a  magistrate  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman 
and  when  recovered  shall  be  held  for  the  use  of  the  said  poor  district 
and  be  and  become  liable  to  pay  all  the  costs  and  charges  respecting- 
the  maintenance  and  removal  or  either  of  such  person  to  be  sued  for 
aud  recovered  by  the  directors  of  the  poor  district  into  which  such  poor 
person  may  have  been  brought  or  sent  as  ordinary  debts  are  sued  for* 
aud  recovered. 

Sec.  22.  The  husband  the  wife  the  father  the  mother  and  the 
children  respectively  of  every  poor  person  shall  at  their  own  charge 
being  of  sufBcient  ability  relieve  aud  maintain  such  poor  person  at  such 
rate  as  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where 
such  person  resides  shall  order  and  direct  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  every  month  they  shall  fail  therein 
which  shall  be  levied  by  process  of  said  court  and  be  applied  to  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  such  poor  person.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  directors  or  either  of  them  to  make  suitable  applications  to  the 
said  court  in  all  such  cases. 

Sec.  23.  If  any  person  being  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania shall  separate  himself  or  herself  from  his  wife  or  her  husband 
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without  reasonable  cause  or  shall  desert  his  or  her  children  and  shall 
neglect  in  any  such  case  to  provide  for  their  support  and  maintenance 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  alderman  justice  of  the  peace  or  magis- 
trate of  any  city  or  county  upon  complaint  made  by  any  director  of  the 
poor  or  by  any  party  thus  aggrieved  to  issue  his  warrant  to  any  con- 
stable or  police  officer  of  the  said  city  or  county  therein  authorizing 
him  to  take  and  seize  so  much  of  the  goods  and  chattels  and  receive  so 
much  of  the  rent  and  profits  of  the  real  estate  of  such  man  or  woman 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  alderman  justice  of  the  peace  or  magis- 
trate shall  be  suflHcient  to  provide  for  such  wife  or  husband  and  to 
maintain  and  bi'ing  up  such  children  which  sum  or  amount  shall  be 
specified  in  such  warrant  and  when  collected  from  time  to  time  the 
constable  shall  inmiediately  pay  over  the  same  to  the  said  alderman 
iustice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate  who  shall  without  delay  pay  the 
same  to  the  party  entitled  thereto  the  said  wife  and  husband  being 
competent  as  a  witness  for  all  purposes  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  24.  The  warrant  aforesaid  shall  be  returned  to  the  next  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county  vvlien  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  court 
to  make  an  order  for  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  they  shall  think 
reasonable  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  with  cost  of  suit  and  therein 
authorizing  any  constable  of  the  county  to  dispose  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  aforesaid  by  sale  or  otherwise  and  to  collect  and  receive  the 
rents  and  profits  aforesaid  or  so  much  of  either  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Sec.  25.  That  in  all  suits  now  pending  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this 
Commonwealth  in  tbe  name  of  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  any  district 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  16th,  1836,  entitled  an  Act 
"relating  to  the  supportand  employmeutof  the  poor"  P.  L.  of  1836  page 
547  Sections  29  30  31  all  proceedings  had  therein  may  upon  jjetition  of 
the  party  entitled  to  receive  the  money  be  transfered  and  the  caption  so 
changed  that  such  suit  shall  stand  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  for  and  on  account 
of  whom  the  suit  was  originally  brought  the  same  as  though  under  this 
Act  and  in  any  ease  in  which  there  are  only  minor  children  the  proceed- 
ings may  be  in  the  name  of  a  guardian  or  trustee. 

Sec.  26.  If  any  husband  or  father  shall  separate  himself  from  his 
wife  or  from  his  children  or  from  his  wife  and  children  without  reason- 
able cause  or  shall  neglect  to  maintain  his  wife  or  children  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  alderman  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate  of  this 
Commonwealth  upon  information  made  before  him  under  oath  or 
affirmation  to  issue  his  warrant  to  any  constable  for  the  arrest  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  information  shall  be  made  as  aforesaid  and  if 
upon  hearing  the  complaint  appears  to  be  well  founded  bind  him  over 
with  one  or  more  sufficient  sureties  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  there  to  answer  the  said  charge  of  desertion. 

Sec.  27.  The  information  proceedings  thereon  and  warrant  shall  be 
returned  to  the  next  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  when  it  shall 
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be  lawful  for  the  said  court  after  hearing  to  order  the  person  against 
whom  complaint  has  been  made  being  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  such 
sum  as  said  court  shall  think  proper  for  the  reasonable  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  wife  or  children  or  both  and  to  commit  such  person 
to  the  county  prison  there  to  remain  until  he  comply  with  such  order 
or  give  security  by  one  or  more  securities  to  the  Commonwealth  in  such 
sum  as  the  court  shall  direct  for  the  compliance  therewith. 

Sec.  28.  Whenever  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  commit 
any  person  to  the  county  prison  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  court  at  any  time  after  three 
months  if  they  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  inability  of  such  person  to  comply 
with  the  said  order  and  give  such  security  to  discharge  him  from 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  29.  The  cost  of  all  proceedings  by  virtue  of  sections  thirty- 
seven  and  thirty-eight  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  prosecutor  or  the 
defendant  or  jointly  between  them  or  by  the  county  as  the  court  may 
direct. 

Sec.  30.  When  any  person  shall  become  a  charge  upon  any  district 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  directors  or  either  of  them  may 
present  his  or  their  petition  setting  forth  the  facts  of  chargeability  to  the 
orphans'  court  of  such  county  and  attach  thereto  an  inventory  of  all 
property  real  personal  or  mixed  which  may  be  owned  by  such  poor 
person  or  to  which  the  directors  may  believe  the  said  poor  person  is 
entitled  and  thereupon  the  said  court  shall  issue  a  citation  to  the  said 
poor  person  requiring  him  or  her  to  appearand  show  cause  why  the 
said  court  shall  not  decree  that  the  said  directors  shall  and  upon  hear- 
ing the  said  court  shall  be  empowered  to  make  such  decree  that  the 
said  directors  shall  be  and  become  to  all  intents  ar.d  purposes  guardians 
of  the  person  and  estate  of  such  poor  person  with  all  the  rights  at  law 
now  enjoyed  by  the  guardians  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  minor  chil- 
dren. No  poor  person  in  such  case  shall  be  dis<;harged  from  such 
guardianship  and  his  property  shall  not  be  released  therelrom  until  he 
has  made  application  to  the  said  court  by  petition  for  a  citation  upon 
the  directors  and  after  service  thereof  has  fully  satisfied  the  court  that 
he  has  become  able  and  willing  to  resume  control  of  his  own  person  and 
estate  and  that  the  said  district  has  been  fully  reimbursed  for  the 
expense  of  his  maintenance  or  that  all  of  his  estate  has  been  applied 
thereon.  The  cost  of  such  proceedings  including  attorney's  fees  to  be 
taxed  by  the  court  shall  be  paid  by  the  petitioner  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  court. 

Sec.  31.  In  all  cases  where  it  shall  be  ordered  that  relief  be  given  in 
a  poorhouse  and  the  person  to  be  relieved  refuses  to  enter  the  poorhouse 
or  to  abide  by  the  rules  applicable  in  such  cases  no  relief  shall  be  furnished 
to  such  jjerson. 

Sec.  32.  If  any  poor  person  an  inmate  of  a  poorhouse  refuses  to  per- 
form the  labor  prescribed  in  his  case  by  the  proper  authority  injures 
destroys  or  defaces  the  property  of  the  institution  or  in  any  manner 
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becomes  insubordinate  tbe  directors  may  malie  complniut  against  him 
before  some  justice  of  the  peace  alderman  or  magistrate  of  the  county. 
In  case  of  complaint  made  under  this  section  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  justice  of  the  peace  alderman  or  magistrate  to  summarily  hear  such 
complaint  and  if  he  adjudge  such  person  guilty  of  the  offense  charged 
to  commit  the  offender  to  the  county  jail  house  of  correction  or  work 
house  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  with  or  without  labor  the 
costs  to  be  paid  by  the  poor  district. 

Sec.  33.  If  any  person  who  has  received  relief  in  a  poorhouse  in  any 
county  of  this  Commonwealth  departs  therefrom  without  being  duly 
discharged  and  is  found  within  one  year  after  applying  for  relief  or 
begging  he  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
directors  to  make  information  against  him  according  to  law. 

Sec.  34.  The  directors  of  each  district  shall  be  allowed  their  ex- 
penses in  attending  the  annual  meetings  of  tbe  association  of  State 
directors  of  the  poor  or  other  poor  law  conference  in  the  State  and  in 
addition  thereto  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  such  convention 
or  conference  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  annually. 

Sec.  35.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  director  of  the  poor  to  be  con- 
cerned or  personally  interested  in  any  contract  for  furnishing  supplies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pooi-  for  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
projjerty  under  their  control  or  in  tlie  purcnase  of  anything  or  property 
from  the  poor  district  of  which  he  is  a  director.  Any  violation  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  u  misdemeanor  in  office  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
the  party  or  parties  so  offending  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  and  shall  be  adjudged  l)y  the  court  to  be  removed 
from  office. 

Sec.  36.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word  "director"  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  directoj-  of  the  poor  the  word  "district  "  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  any  territorial  division  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  poor  the  word  "poor"  sball  be  construed  to  include  any 
pauper  or  poor  or  indigent  person  being  destitute  and  applying  for  or 
receiving  relief  from  the  public  taxes  or  levies  in  tbis  Commonwealth 
or  chargeable  thereto  the  term  "poorhouse"  and  the  term  "  poor  law 
institution  "  shall  be  construed  to  include  every  tenement  owned  rented 
occupied  or  used  by  or  for  the  officers  of  any  district  in  the  relief  care  or 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  whenever  in  this  Act  in  describing  any 
person  or  party  matter  or  thing  the  word  importing  the  singular  number 
or  the  masculine  gender  only  is  used  the  same  shall  be  understood  to 
include  and  shall  be  applied  to  several  persons  or  parties  as  well  as  one 
person  or  party  and  females  as  well  as  males  several  matters  or  things 
as  well  as  one  matter  or  thing  respectively  unless  there  be  something 
in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construction. 

Sec.  37.  The  following  Acts  are  hereby  repealed  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  relief  care  maintenance  of  the  poor  to  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws  to  the  supervision  of  the  poor  law  authorities  and  to  poor 
law  procedure 
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The  Act  of  March  nine  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one 
entitled  ' '  An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  the  poor  ' ' 

The  second  section  of  the  Act  of  March  twenty-four  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  three  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  several 
■courts  of  quarter  sessions  within  their  respective  counties  to  lay  ofF 
filter  and  divide  townships  and  for  other  purposes  " 

The  Act  of  January  eighteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  entitled  "An  Act  requiring  directors  of  the  poor  to  publish  their 
respective  accounts  annually  " 

The  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  April  fifteen  one  thousand 
•eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  county  rates 
£ind  levies  and  township  rates  and  levies  " 

The  Act  of  June  thirteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six 
entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  support  and  employment  of  the  poor" 
The  Act  of  April  fifteen  one  thousand  eight  liundred  and  fifty-seven 
•entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  Act  relating  to  the  support  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  "  approved  the  thirteenth  of  June  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

The  Act  of  April  thirteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  wives  and  children  deserted  by 
their  husbands  and  fathers  within  this  Commonwealth  " 

The  Act  of  April  fifteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
•entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  costs  in  the  removal  of 
paupers  in  certain  cases  " 

The  Act  of  March  sixteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
•eight  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  writs  of  error  to  the  judgment  of  the 
-co^urtsof  quarter  sessions  on  appeals  from  theorderof  removal  of  paupers." 

The  Act  of  April  fifteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
•entitled  "A  supplement  to  the  Act  for  the  relief  of  wives  deserted  by 
their  husbands  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  and  other  counties  "  approved 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
•sixty -seven. 

Tlie  Act  of  May  fifteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four 
entiiled  "An  Act  defining  the  duties  of  directors  of  the  poor  where  such 
office  exists  in  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth" 

The  Act  of  May  eight  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
•entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  poorhouse  and  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  in  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth" 

The  Act  of  March  twenty-four  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  Act  entitled  'an  Act  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  poorhouse  and  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
in  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth  '  "  approved  May  eight 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 

The  Act  of  April  four  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  relating  to  the  sup- 
port and  employment  of  the  poor'  "  approved  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six 
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The  Act  of  May  eighteeu  one  thousand  eight  huudred  and  seventy- 
eight  entitled  "An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  poorhouse  and  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
in  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth'  "  approved  the  eighth 
day  of  May  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  providing  for  the  better  government  of  such  institutions 

The  Act  of  April  ten  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  directors  of  the  poor  and  poorhouses 
in  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth  to  rebuild  any  poorhouses 
in  the  respective  counties  where  such  poorhouses  have  been  or  may  be 
hereafter  burned  down  by  fire  and  to  authorize  the  county  com- 
missioners in  such  counties  to  levy  and  collect  the  taxes  necessary  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  such  rebuilding  " 

The  Act  of  April  twenty-two  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  entitled  "An  Act  extending  the  powers  and  authority  of 
county  auditors  authorizing  them  to  settle  audit  and  adjust  the  accounts 
of  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth" 
The  Act  of  May  thirteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  more  speedy  relief  of  poor  and 
indigent  persons  in  poor  districts  where  the  directors  ot  the  poor  are 
appointed  by  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  " 

The  Act  of  June  four  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
entitled  "An  Act  to  create  poor  districts  and  to  authorize  the  purchase 
of  lands  and  erection  of  buildings  to  furnish  relief  and  give  employment 
to  the  destitute  poor  and  paupers  in  this  Commonwealth  " 

The  Act  of  June  four  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  Act  to  authorize  the  directors  of  the  poor 
and  poorhouses  in  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
rebuild  any  poorhouses  in  the  respective  counties  where  said  poor- 
houses have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  burned  down  and  to  authorize  the 
county  commissioners  in  such  counties  to  levy  and  collect  the  tuxes 
necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  rebuilding  "  approved  the  tenth 
day  of  April  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ameiiding 
the  fifth  section  of  said  Act  in  regard  to  the  bonds  to  be  given  by 
directors 

The  Act  of  June  two  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  first  section  of  an  Act  entitled  '  An  Act 
extending  the  powers  and  authority  of  county  auditors  authorizing 
them  to  settle  audit  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  directors  of  the  (loor 
of  the  several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth  '  "  approved  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  April  Anno  Domini  one  thousaud  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-nine 

The  Act  of  June  thirteen  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  receiving  and  detaining  of 
children  in  almshouses  and  poorhouses  and  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
education  of  such  children  " 
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The  Act  of  June  twenty-four  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of 

director  of  the  poor  "  ^    •  , 

The  Act  of  June  thirty  one  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-hve. 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  seventh  section  of  an  Act  relatmg  to 
the  support  and  employment  of  the  poor  "  approved  the  thirteenth  day 
of  June  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thu'ty-six 
authorizing  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  district  to  purchase  or 

1©8.S6  1*6^1  GStftt© 

The  Act  of  April  twenty-eight  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ei<xhty-seven  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  courts  of  common  pleas 
to^decree  the  sale  of  real  estate  held  for  poor  purposes  in  the  several 
counties  boroughs  townships  and  poor  districts  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  the  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  thereof" 

Sec.  38.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  providing  for  the  management 
care  and  support  of  the  poor  excepting  those  providing  for  the  incor- 
portation  of  poor  districts  and  the  levy  and  collection  of  poor  taxes  rates 
or  levies  shall  apply  to  all  the  poor  districts  of  this  State  and  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  by  implication  or  otherwise  any  Act  or 
Acts  of  Assembly  not  specifleally  recited  by  their  titles  in  the  foregomg 
section  for  the  purpose  of  repeal. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Revisiou  and  Resolution 
thereon. 

Col.  Gould :  In  connection  witli  tliat  the  Committee  directed 
me  to  present  a  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  Convention  as  an 
expression  of  their  ideas  on  this  subject,  which,  will  under  the 
rule,  go  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.    I  will  read  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions  in  regard  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Corrections  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  and 
their  consideration  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
1S95. 

Whereas,  The  public  charities  of  Pennsylvania  are  among  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  involving  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  funds  annually,  and 

Whekeas,  The  present  plan  of  supervision  of  the  eleemosynary,  re- 
formatory and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  is  lacking  in  system,  and 
inefficient  on  account  of  the  very  limited  powers  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  and 

Whereas,  The  lax  system  of  giving  State  aid  to  such  institutions  and 
accounting  for  the  same  admits  of  possibility  of  gross  abuses  and  of  loss 
to  the  State,  be  it 
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Besolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  interests  of  the  inmates  of  the  various  eleemosynary,  reforma- 
tory and  penal  institutions  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  better  served  by 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections,  the 
chief  of  which  should  have  exclusive  and  administrative  powers  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  compel  obedience  to  the  laws  and  enforce  economical  admin- 
istration in  such  institutions,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  petition  the  honorable  Senators  and  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  pass  legislation  repealing  the 
Act  of  1869  and  the  supplement  thereto,  creating  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  and  instituting  in  lieu  thereof  a  Depaitmeut  of  Public  Char- 
ities and  Corrections,  to  consist  of  a  chief  of  department,  a  suflficient 
corps  of  inspectors  to  examine  and  investigate  the  institutsous  named, 
and  a  sufficient  force  of  clerks  to  keep  the  accounts  and  do  the  routine 
work  of  such  a  department :  said  department  to  preform  duties  and 
have  powers  as  follows  :  To  supervise  all  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  maintained  by  the  Commonwealth  or  receiving  State  aid  ; 
to  investigate  all  accounts  and  claims  of  such  institutions  ;  to  report 
from  time  to  time,  as  directed  by  the  law,  to  the  General  Assembly, 
the  conditions,  work,  and  needs  of  such  institutions  ;  to  correct  abuses 
and  prevent  misapproriation  of  lunds,  to  which  end  no  monies  should  be 
paid  from  the  State  Treasurer  except  upon  warrants  drawn  upon 
the  State  Treasury,  by  the  chief  of  department  for  vouchers  re- 
ceived and  approved  ;  to  visit,  inspect  and  investigate  all  such  instit- 
tutions  at  such  regular  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  law  and  such  other 
times  as  the  chief  of  department  may  deem  necessary,  or  upon  com- 
plaint properly  filed  by  inmates  of  such  institutions  or  their  friends 
and  ' 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  that 
copies  be  sent  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Col.  Gould:  You  heard  the  interesting  paper  in  relation  to  the 
management  of  the  })(>or  in  Pittsburgli.  This  is  right  in  the  line 
w^ith  the  recommendations  made  in  that  paper,  tliat  it  is  better  to 
have  a  head  of  department  than  a  large  Board  \vithout  any  re- 
S]>onsible  head.  Some  responsible  head,  that  is  responsible  and 
held  accountable  for  the  working  of  the  Charities  and  Correction 
of  the  State. 

Col.  Gould  :  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  chansins:  the 
name  of  the  Association  I  will  say  that  the  committee  have  care- 
fully considered  it  and  after  considerinp-  all  the  advantages  of  the 
A^arions  names  suggested  have  unanimously  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  recommend  as  follows  :    (Reads  the  report.) 
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The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  changing 
the  name  of  this  Association,  after  due  deliberation  and  consultation 
with  many  members  of  the  Convention  would  respectfully  report  that 
the  name  be  changed  to  read  as  follows  :  '  The  Association  of  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  ot  the  State  of  Penusylvania." 

E.  P.  Gould, 

Ckairynan. 

Upon  motion,  it  is  agreed  to. 

Charles  Snyder,  (Philadelphia  : )  This  is  what  I  wanted  yes- 
terday. 1  didn't  want  to  drop  out  the  name  of  "  The  Directors 
of  the  Poor,"  l)nt  was  Avilliug  to  add  something  to  it.  I  am 
Avilling  to  accept  this  name. 

Col.  Gould  moved  that  the  duly  elected  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion be  authorized  to  revise  the  Constitution,  to  correspond  with 
the  change  of  name,  and  print  it  in  the  proceedings.    Agreed  to. 

Dr.  Hughes,  Chief  Pvesident  Physician  of  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  read  the  following  paper  : 

Caee  of  the  Epileptic. 

What  to  do  with  the  indigent  epileptic  is  a  problem  that  is 
rapidly  forcing  its  importance  npon  those  having  the  care  or  in- 
terest'of  the  dependent  classes.  I  have  made  some  eff"ort  to 
ascertain  the  probable  number  of  this  unfortunate  class  in_  our 
State,  the  eleventh  census  however  does  not  furnish  any  reliable 
data  or  indeed  anything  definite  on  the  subject.  The  number  of 
feeble-minded  was  found  to  be  8,753,  and  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded caused  by  epilepsey  was  given  as  442.  Both  ot  these 
totals,  I  am  quite  sure"  are  below  the  actual  numbers.  A  study 
of  the  numbers  of  epileptics  in  various  countries  throughout  the 
world  during  a  long  period  of  years,  has  placed  the  ratio  of 
epileptics  as  two  to  each  thousand  of  the  population,  and  my 
infpiiries  in  this  State  durins  a  period  of  five  years,  convinces  me 
that  the  same  ratio  holds  good  with  us.  The  eleventh  census 
placed  the  total  population  of  Pennsylvania,  at  5,258,014,  giving 
thus  the  epileptic  population  of  the  State  as  considerably  over 
10,000,  a  number  gi-adually,  bnt  no  less  surely  increasing,  m 
proportion  as  the  chrcniic  diseases  and  vices  of  men  increase. 

What  per  centum  of  this  number  are  indigent  and  depending 
upon  the  charities  represented  by  this  association  ?  How  are  such 
beiuo- cared  for?      Is  their  care,  as  now  conducted,  the  most 
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humane  and  beneficial  that  can  be  devised,  or  can  it  be  improved  ? 
These  are  all  live  questions  that  it  behooves  us  to  discuss  at  such 
an  assembly  as  this. 

Epile2-)sy  was  known  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
but  until  the  last  thirty  years  the  knowledge  of  its  clinical 
phenomena  were  illy  defined,  but  with  the  advance  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  save  its  cure,  for  here  the  results  have  been  almost  /;//. 
Drugs  and  surgery  having  thus  far  failed  to  c  re  and  the  victims 
of  the  malady  increasing,  the  humane  care  of  this  incurable  class, 
becomes  important.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
proper  care  of  epileptics  really  includes  medical  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  assistance  extended  to  them.  For  while  medication  al- 
naost  never  effects  a  cure,  suitable  drugs,  with  properly  regulated 
diet  and  personal  hygiene  has  and  still  will  do  much  to  amelioi'ate 
their  unfortunate  and  otherwise  hopeless  condition. 

The  victims  of  this  disease  have  suffered  untold  sorrows  and 
indignities  from  negligence  and  ill-treatment  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed.  Is  it  right,  is 
it  lair,  is  it  Christian-like,  that  those  who  are,  mostly,  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  those  gone  before  them,  should  be  thus  neglected  ? 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  epilepsy  that  the  attacks  are  sudden,  un- 
expected, lasting  from  a  moment  to  many  minutes  or  longer, 
occuring  daily  or  several  times  during  a  day  or  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  depriving  the  patient  of  consciousness  and  the 
power  to  care  or  think  for  himself  for  the  time  being.  Between 
the  seizures,  the  individual  may  be  as  well  qualified  for 
all  the  vocations,  duties  and  socinl  privileges  of  life 
as  any  other  human  being.  How  many  successful 
men  and  women  is  it  not  possible  fi)r  you  and  I  to  recall,  who  at 
the  "  awful  moment  "  are  more  lieljdess  than  a  child.  History 
records  tlie  names  of  many  prominent  characters  who  were  victims 
of  this  dread  malady,  such  as  Mahomet,  St.  Paid,  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
Handel  and  Dickens,  who  between  their  seizures  made  their  impress 
upon  the  times  in  which  the}-  lived. 

The  great  majority  of  the  victims  of  the  dread  malady,  are,  by 
force  of  eircunistances  over  which  they  have  no  control," the  most 
unfortunate  of  beings,  having  either  no  home  Avhatever,  or  a 
burden  and  a  worry  to  their  families, — not  ravely  a  dread,  a  sort 
of  skeleton  in  the  closet,  with  no  place  or  person  to  give  them 
Avelcome.  The  public  scliools  are  closed  to  them,  no  one  will 
employ  them  if  their  misfortune  be  known,  they  have  no  com- 
panionships, and  as  a  rule  even  churches  are  closed  to  them,  so 
that  cut  off  from  home,  and  social  intercourse,  and  worldly  pur- 
suits, nothing  seems  open  to  them  save  the  almshouse,  the  work 
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house,  the  road,  or  at  last  an  asykirn,  to  eke  out  often  a  miserable 
■or  lonely  existence.  Experience  also  proves  that  the  uncared-Jor 
epileptic  rapidlv  deteriorates  becoming  feeble-minded,  and,  not  at 
all  rarely,  insane.  It  has  been  often  proven  that  the  epileptic 
under  favoring  environment,  with  proper  opportunities  for  mental, 
physical  and  moral  development  becomes  greatly  improved,  and 
feeble-mindedness  and  insanity  is  prevented  or  greatly  retarded. 
With  such  accumulated  experience  the  time  has  arrived  for_  this 
great  State  to  handle  this  imi)ortant  question  in  the  same  enlight- 
ened manner,  that  it  has  many  others  of  a  like  nature  in  the  past. 

AVhat  is  the  best  plan  for  careing  for  tliis  dependent  class?  _  I 
think  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  results  in  other  countries, 
that  what  is  now  needed  is  an  institution  on  the  community  or 
village  plan,  where  medical  treatment  (such  as  indicated)  may  be 
given  everv  member  and  where  every  sort  oi  education,  employ- 
ment and  social  privilege  commensurate  with  the  epileptic  needs 
and  conditions  mav  be  extended. 

The  success  of  the  colony  system  for  the  epileptic  is  nowhere 
so  well  shown  as  in  Germany  and  France.    Over  twenty-five 
years  ago  Pastor  Yon  Bodelschwingh,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
purchased  a  farmhouse  with  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  with  four 
epileptics  established  the  now  famous  and  successful  Bethel  Epi- 
leptic Colonv  at  Bielelield,  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  near 
Hanover,  Germanv.      This  conception  was  one  of  the  most 
philanthrophic  anil  nol)ie  of  charities,  without  an  ecpial,  up  to 
that  time,  in  the  care  of  tlie  dependent  classes,  the  success  of 
which  is  shown  in  its  steady  growth  and  developinent  until  at 
this  time,  from  a  single  house  with  four  patients  it  has  some 
seventy  houses  with  over  one  thousand  happy,  contented,  prosper- 
ous and  busv  patients.       A  recent  writer  says,  "  every  one 
who   visits    this    unique   colony    is   deeply    impressed  with 
the    happiness,     contentment    "and     prosperity  everywhere 
apparent    among    the    inhabitants   of     this    little  epileptic 
world.    He  sees  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment  and  the 
previously  unanswerable  objections  to  such  aggregations  are,  by 
its  success,  answered  and  silenced."    This  Bielelield  Colony,  like 
the  insane  colonv  at  Gheel,  or  the  older  epileptic  colony  at  La 
Force,  France,  (which  I  visited  last  summer)  contains  no  drones, 
every  one  must  do  something,  unless  physical  or  mental  infirm- 
ities prevent,  to  assist  and  develop  the  colony.     The  greater 
numl  er  find  congenial  employment  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  truck 
garden,  others  in  the  propagation  of  flowers,  others,  particularly 
the  females,  manage  the  dairy  and  poultry  yards,  experience  prov- 
ing that  the  majority  of  epileptics  thrive  best  in  open  air  pursuits. 
There  are  however  shops  for  the  employment  and  teaching  of  a 
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number  of  useful  and  renumerative  trades.  Scliools  are  provided 
and  plaus  t(j  amuse  and  entertain  the  members  of  the  colony  are 
not  overlooked. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  America  that  she  has  so  long  remained 
an  idle  and  unappreciative  ol^server  of  the  results  of  the  colony 
care  of  the  epileptic,  permitting  its  victims  to  be  practically  out- 
casts with  no  place  of  welcome  unless  it  be  the  unfavorable  en- 
vironments of  the  almshouse.  California  and  Ohio  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  the  effoits  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  class 
of  our  dependents,  and  Now  York  has  now  under  way  an  epilep- 
tic community  to  be  known  as  the  Craig  Colony.  Let  me  urge 
upon  this  Association  that  it  take  some  active  measures  to  arouse 
a  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  that  ere  long  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  may  be  abreast  of  her  sister  States  in  providing 
and  caring  for  those  who  are  so  often  unable  to  do  for  themselves. 
And  \vlien  the  time  comes  lor  the  fulfillment  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  address  let  me  hope  that  the  Bielefield  system  will  be 
accepted,  for  no  plan  is  so  feasible  as  the  village  or  colony  plan, 
which  affords  the  greatest  opportunities  for  out-of-door  employment 
in  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits. 

President  Carr :  This  is  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  it  seems 
wrong  to  drop  it  here.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  members  of 
the  Convention  further. 

iJr.  If (Philadelphia  : )  This  is  certainly  a  paper  in  the 
line  of  the  general  medical  thought  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  very 
serious  problem  to  deal  with.  I  think  a  great  deal  will  be 
accomplished  by  tlie  printing  of  this  paper  in  tlie  proceedings  of 
the  association,  and  its  notice  iu  the  papers,  in  connection  with 
our  work.  I  question  whether  a  resolution  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Legislature  on  tliis  subject  would  be  judicious  at  this  time, 
for  this  reason — when  they  assemble  there  is  crowded  upon  their 
attention  thousands  of  subjects.  This  association,  I  presume,, 
will  present  to  the  Legislature  a  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
which  lias  l)een  digested  and  pruned  and  amended  until  it  is 
probably  one  of  thf  most  perfect  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  brought  before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  this  association  has  some  other  matters,  also, 
that  it  has  deter  mi  ijed  to  lay  before  the  Legislature,  that  it  is  not 
good  policy  to  send  up  many  other  recommendations,  because  if 
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we  ask  for  one  or  two  definite  things  and  then  throw  all  onr 
inflnence  and  strength  into  tlieir  advacacv  we  will  have  a  much 
greater  chance  of  success  than  if  we  suggest  a  large  number  of 
them.  We  must  not  produce  the  impression  at  Harrisburg  that 
this  association  desires  to  make  a  large  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, all  of  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  and  for  that  reason,  only,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  best 
plan  would  be  to  pass  a  resolution  perhaps  endorsing  the  views 
expressed  in  tliis  paper,  and  have  it  published  with  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  proceedings  and  at  a  future  time  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient  to  put  the  recommendations  into  effect. 

I  have  strong  impression  that  the  great  problem  before  tliis 
bodv  is  the  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws.  In  connection  with  that 
other  things  will  come. 

JL\  JIcGonniglc :  There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  that 
paper  of  Dr.  Hughes'  that  ought  to  be  known.  There  is  a  book 
printed  called  "A  Colony  of  Mercy,"  which  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting and  full  account  of  this  colony  at  Westphalia,  and  tells  the 
whole  story  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time,  and  I  would 
recommend  any  one  interested  in  this  matter  to  read  that  book. 
Dr.  Passavant  evidently  had  in  mind  the  establishing  of  just  such  a 
colonv.  The  work  so  far  has  been  very  primitive.  I  cannot  tell 
how  soon  it  will  be  worked  out,  but  it  will  surely,  shortly.  A 
colony  Avill  be  started  on  the  general  lines  laid  out  by  Dr. 
Hughes  and  upon  which  this  little  book  treats. 

3Tr.  Lawrence,  (Philadelphia)  :  I  would  move  that  copies  of 
this  paper  be  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  And  probably 
they  would  recommend  the  erection  of  such  an  institution  as  that 
suggested,  and  if,  as  Dr.  Walk  fears,  the  Legislature  might  think 
we  were  asking  too  much,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  certainly 
should,  and  no  doubt  would,  recommend  to  the  Legislature  what- 
ever in  their  judgment  they  thought  would  be  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
recommendation  coming  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities — 
especially  when  the  same  matter  has  been  endorsed  by  this  asso- 
ciation— would  have  great  weight  with  the  Legislature.  Some 
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times  if  }'ou  ask  for  more  than  you  expect  you  get  what  you  ex- 
pec-t.  I  know  an  organization  who  ask  for  everything  and  then 
are  willing  to  take  one-lialf  what  they  ask  for,  and  they  generally 
succeed  in  getting  it.  The  Doctor  knows  to  what  I  refer.  But 
I  think  if  we  endorse  that  paper  and  its  suggestions,  and  send  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  they 
will  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  institution  to  the  Legislature. 

Caduxdader  Biddlc,  (Philadelphia)  :  I  know  that  the  Board 
of  Charities  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  a  copy  of  this 
address.  But  the  Board  of  Charities  has  already  decided  to 
recommend,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  this  paper 
before  us.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  O.  B.  Mackuight  read  the  following  paper,  "  The  Remedy 
to  Prevent  Pauperism  :  " 

J//'.  ChairmcDi,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  subject  as- 
signed to  me  is,  "The  Remedy  to  Prevent  Pauperism." 

Pauperism  is  almost  as  old  as  the  race.  The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour. 

lu  the  history  of  English  speaking  people  Ave  find  that  the 
earliest  existing  legislation  regarding  the  care  and  keejnug  of  the 
poor  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  although  this  statute  is  spoken  of  as  the 
principal  tbundation  of  existing  legislation  relating  to  the  poor, 
it  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  originated  at  that 
period.  P^ven  before  the  iSTorman  conquest  laws  Avere  provided 
looking  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  along  the  centuries  attempts 
have  been  made  to  provide  i*emedies  to  prevent  pauperism. 
Hence  it  is  almost  the  height  of  folly  for  me  to  attempt  even  a 
suggestion  of  the  remedy.  I  find  that  legislation  has  not  pro- 
vided a  remedy  ;  that  iniquities  of  all  kinds  grew  up  as  the  laws 
Avere  enforced,  and  that  vagrancy  steadily  increased. 

It  would  not  be  permissible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
attempt  a  recital  of  the  different  methods  suggested.  In  England 
in  1722  the  sy^tem  of  farming  out  the  poor  Avas  introduced  for 
the  gi'eater  ease  of  the  various  parishes  in  their  management  of 
the  subject.  A  fcAv  years  sufficed  to  develop  the  injurious  effects 
of  this  mode  of  dealing  Avith  the  poor,  and  the  accumulated  evils 
of  the  Avorking  of  the  poor  laws  led  in  1783  to  a  radical  change, 
so  that  guardians  or  overseers  might  be  appointed.    It  had  long 
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been  seeu  that  there  was  something  wrong  \vhieh  legislation  had 
failed  to  set  right. 

John  Carey,  writing  abont  the  year  1700  on  tJiis  subject,  says 
that  the  en  re  is  to  "provide  work  for  those  that  are  willing  and 
force  tliem  to  work  who  are  able."  Dr.  Bnrns,  writing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  spoke  thus — If  it  may  be  reas- 
onable to  advance  further  still  in  speculation,  perhaps  a  time  may 
come  when  it  shall  be  thought  convenient  to  reduce  all  the  poor 
laws  into  one  :  "The  laws  concerning  the  poor  may  not  improperly 
be  compared  to  their  apparel — when  a  flaw  is  observed  a  patch  is 
provided  for  it,  upon  that  another,  and  so  on  until  the  original 
coat  is  lost  amidst  a  variety  of  patch  work."  Since  that  remote 
period  the  number  of  statutes  has  steadily  increased  Avithout  any 
great  benefit. 

Robert  Owen,  the  great  philanthropist,  proposed  a  system  of 
founding  communities  of  the  poor  where  Avork  and  enjoyment  of 
its  income  might  be  in  common — his  plans  for  the  cure  of  pauper- 
ism were  received  with  great  favor.  In  1825  such  an  experiment 
Avas  attempted  at  Orbiston,  near  Glasgow,  and  in  the  same  year 
at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  After  a  trial  of  about  two  years 
both  failed  completely. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  of  Pennsylvania,  many  Avise  suggestions  have  been  made 
and  many  reforms  inaugurated  but  we  still  meet  the  same  old 
question  and  the  solution  is  not  yet. 

I  firmly  believe  there  is  much  hope  and  encouragement  in  this 
matter  from  the  rising  tide  of  Avoman's  influence  in  public  aftairs, 
and  look  for  its  solution  only  Avhen  Avomen  of  our  land  stand  side 
by  side  Avith  their  husbands  and  brothers  at  the  ballot  box.  1 
know  it  is  an  advanced  idea  to  suggest  this,  but  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  it  is  one  of  the  good  things  coming.  When  it  does  come  many 
of  the  hoary  evils  of  centuries  will  be  righted. 

Only  recently  in  Kentucky,  Ave  had  an  example  of  Avhat  the 
ladies  can  do  by  organized  effort,  Avhen  they  really  mean  to  Avipe 
out  a  plague  spot.  They  are  noAV  turning  their  attention  to  the 
Tammany  Tiger,  and  already  he  is  hunting  a  hole  in  Avhieh  to 
hide  himself. 

In  the  good  time  coming  Avhen  intemperance  has  gone  to  the 
OAvls  and  bats,  with  polygamy  and  slavery,  much  Avill  be  done  to- 
prevent  pauperism.  There  is  great  hope  that  the  care  given  the 
homeless  children  of  the  State  by  the  Avorthy  Avomen  of  sixteen 
A^arious  Aid  Societies,  may  rescue  them  from  becoming  criminals 
and  paupers,  and  finally  AAdth  much  faith  in  the  future,  I  leave 
the  matter  Avith  you,  believing  that  more  can  be  done  to  prevent 
pauperism,  by  united  and  organized  Christian  effort  than  by 
legislation. 
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Mr.  Stofzer,  (Northampton):  I  would  move  that  the  officers  of 
the  association  wlio  were  directed,  under  the  resolution,  to  revise 
the  Constitution,  be  directed  to  report  at  the  next  session  rules  for 
the  government  of  tliis  association  :  I  don't  know  of  any  existing 
here.    If  there  are  any  I  would  like  to  be  informed. 

Dr.  Walk,  (Philadelphia):  I  would  amend  the  motion  to  this  : 
"  That  the  officers  to  whom  lias  been  referred  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  be  requested  to  prepare  certain  Rules  of  Order  for 
the  association,  if  in  their  judgment  it  is  necessary." 

Mr.  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh  of  Blair,  here  read  the  following  paper, 
"  Does  out-door  relief  relieve  ?  " 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  the  cry  for  relief  so  strongly  challenged  the 
attention  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  For  many  months  the 
manufacturing  plants,  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  people,  have  been 
almost  paralyzed  ;  and  the  long  continued  strike  among  the  miners, 
together  ^vith  the  general  mistrust  and  lamentable  depression  in 
business  have  impoverished  a  large  class  of  our  j^eople  ;  and  many 
a  workingman's  dinner  pail  is  empty  for  want  of  bread  and  rusty 
for  Avant  of  use.  The  burden  of  taxation  has  been  amazingly  in- 
creased by  tlie  new  recruits  to  the  army  of  the  helpless  and 
dependent. 

In  addition  to  the  incapacitated  men  and  women  who  represent 
the  makers  of  our  old  <'anals,  railroads,  charcoal  furnaces  and 
turnpikes,  many  of  whom  spent  their  wages  as  fast  as  they  earned 
them,  we  now  have  the  representatives  ot  the  miner's  family,  the 
striker's  family,  the  railroader's  family,  and  the  mechanic's 
family,  all  demanding  out-door  relief  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor. 

While  the  sliiftless,  wasteful,  lazy  and  intemperate  people  of 
the  community  have  taken  advantage  of  the  cry  of  "  no  work  " 
and  have  been  persistent  and  bold  in  their  demand  for  help, 
many  respectable,  honest  and  industo-ious  men  and  women  have 
been  compelled  by  tlie  "  hard  times,"  to  ask  for  a  monthly 
allowance. 

Considering  then  tlie  many  thousands  of  dollars  that  are  paid 
out  monthly  for  out-door  relief,  the  question,  does  this  money 
relieve  ?  claims  our  careful  consideration. 

We  answer,  first,  that  out-door  relief  does  relieve  where  a 
uoble  mother  and  wife  is  left  a  widow  with  a  family  of  children. 
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and  by  five,  six  or  eight  dollars  per  month,  she  can  keep  her 
family  together  and  rear  the  children  as  only  a  loving  mother  can 
rear  them ;  and  the  money,  so  expended,  elevates  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  lessens  poverty  and  snft'ering. 

Second,  when  a  family  is  made  to  sufter  because  the  fixther  has 
been  seriously  injured  or  is  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  from  fever 
or  any  malignant  disease,  or  is  thrown  out  of  remunerative  era- 
ployment  by  fire,  by  fiood  or  by  storm,  then  temporary  relief,  in 
food,  clothing,  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  is  certainly 
iudicious  and  humane,  and  no  reasonable  tax  payer  would  object 
to  such  a  distribution  of  the  peoples'  liard  earned  money. 

Third,  quarantined  villages,  and  districts  having  a  predominat- 
ing number  of  poor  people,  or  isolated  private  families,  in  times 
of  smallpox,  scarlet-fever  and  diphtheria  epidemics,  the  public 
safety  and  health  of  the  community  and  State  justifies  relief  in 
medicine,  nursing,  medical  attendance,  disinfectants,  clothing,  fuel 
and  food. 

We  must  not  forget  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  :  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  AVhuso  liath  this  world's 
goods  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
bowWs  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  ot  God  in 
him?  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  He  pay  liim  again. 

There  are  however,  numerous  instances  where  out-door  relief  is 
given  and  has  been  given  for  many  years,  that  instead  of  reliev- 
ing wretchedness  and  distress,  has  fostered  ingratitude,  boldness, 
deceitfulness  and  indolency,  and  has  been  the  means  of  educating 
a  worthless,  dependent  class  ot  paupers. 

Last  February  while  fifteen  families  were  quarantined  at 
Tyrone  Forges,  in  Blair  county,  on  account  of  small])Ox,  and  a 
female  nurse  was  badly  needed,  in  company  witli  one  of  our 
directors,  we  offered  a  colored  Avoman,  who  had  been  aiilicted 
with  smallpox  in  her  youth,  fifteen  dollars  per  week  to  take  care 
in  a  case  of  varioloid  ;  but  she  refused  ;  and  this  young  woman 
was  one  of  a  family  that  had  been  getting  out-door  relief  for 
many  years.  On  the  third  of  this  month  after  our  generous  and 
sympathetic  board  of  directors  had  given  a  lady  her  usual  monthly 
order,  which  she  has  been  getting  for  twelve  years,  they  offered 
her  six  dollars  per  week  to  nurse  a  convalescent  out-side  fever 
case,  but  she  said  no  ! 

These  women  liave  been  ungrateful  and  they  represent  one 
class  that  should  have  no  relief  out-side  of  the  almshouse.  All 
the  chronic  poor  should  be  relieved  inside  the  almshouse;  there  is 
where  the  maximum  number  should  be  supported  and  the 
minimum  only  should  be  relieved  out-side. 
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Our  county  and  city  almshouses  are  modern,  comfortable  and 
beautiful,  and  the  environment  of  tlie  inmates  in  the  majority  of 
instances  is  far  superior  to  what  it  was  when  they  were  living  in 
their  own  iiomes  in  the  community. 

Out-door  relief  does  not  relieve  the  community  of  the  thieving 
classes,  the  corner  loafers,  the  street  beggars,"  the  busybodies, 
the  gluttonous,  the  winebibbers,  and  the  untruthful ;  for  these  are 
the  importuning  drones  of  every  district  and  town,  who  seize  hold 
of  every  opportunit}'  to  be  fed  and  clothed  from  the  accumulations 
of  honest,  hard  wo)  king  men. 

In  many  instances  men  Avho  are  drawing  liberal  pensions  from 
the  United  States  government  at  the  same  time  apply  to  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  relief,  and  they  generally  get  it,  and 
still  enjoy  their  boasted  right  of  citizenship,  and  they  still  bleed 
the  politicians,  while  the  man  who  is  relieved  within  the  alms- 
house loses  his  right  of  sutfVage.  This  is  not  equity  ;  for  the  one, 
receiving  out-door  relief,  is  equally  a  pauper  with  'the  one  within 
the  confines  of  tlie  County  Home. 

Out-door  relief  becomes  contagious  ;  it  is  a  disease  ;  and  heroic 
measui'es  are  necessary  to  eradicate  it. 

Good  men  and  women  frequently  allow  themselves  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  sympathetic  ])leas  of  applicants  for  relief  and  write 
down  their  names  upon  the  out-door  application,  beseeching  the 
directors  to  grant  immediate  support ;  when  indeed,  they  have 
made  no  investigation  of  the  pressing  needs  of  tlie  family  ;  and 
the  Overseers  of  tlie  Poor  granting  these  requests  upon  the  basis 
of  the  information  thus  oljtained  very  frequently  find  that  the 
money  has  been  misapplied. 

Personal  investigation  by  the  Board,  or  some  careful  authorized 
agent  seems  to  he  absolutely  necessary  and  the  common  good 
demands  system  and  official  judgment. 

The  method  of  distributing  out-door  relief  in  many  counties, 
is  unsystematic  and  exceedingly  defective,  and  indeed,  many 
localities  in  a  county  vie  with  others  in  demanding  help  from  the 
county  treasury  when  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  no  means  are 
inaugurated  by  the  citizens,  to  furnish  eniployment  to  those  who 
are  without  work.  Eeujamin  Franklin  said  "  the  best  way  of 
doing  good  to  the  ])oor  is  not  by  making  them  easy  in  poverty, 
but  by  leading  or  driving  them  out  of  it."  Poverty  will  always 
be  with  us,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  make  people  happy  in  their 
poverty  by  affording  them  the  opportunity  to  make  a  return  in 
labor  to  the  community  for  what  they  receive  as  a  charitable 
offering. 

General  Booth  has  taken  hold  of  the  relief  ])roblem  in  England 
and  we  can  learn  many  important  lessons  from  his  "Workshops" 
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and  labor  "  Factories"  and  "  Elevators."  Germany  offers  us,  for 
the  amelioration  of  our  social  troubles,  the  effective  tests  and  ex- 
periences of  the  Elberfeld  system. 

In  attempting,  therefore,"  to  prevent  idleness,  poverty  and  vice, 
and  to  svstematize  the  out-door  relief  I  would  recommend  an 
organization  for  each  county  in  this  State.  For  want  of  a  l:)etter 
or^more  suitable  name  I  will  give  this  organization  the  name  of 
Emplovment  and  Supplv  Bureau.  I  would  take  the  best  ot 
General  Booth's  plan  in  England,  the  best  of  the  Elberfeld  system 
of  Germany,  and  the  best  of  the  plan  now  in  force  in  our  own 
great  cities,  and  put  into  effective  work,  measures  whereby  the 
hungry  can  be  fed  and  clothed  and  cheered  up. 

The  social  and  labor  problems  are  confronting  us  to-day  as  never 
before,  and  having  a  country  great  in  resources  and  a  people  whose 
philanthropy  knows  no  bounds,  we  can  and  will  meet  these 
questions  with  wise  forethought  and  heroic  treatment. 

We  are  a  Christian  nation,  believing  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

The  millions  of  our  poor,  and  the  thousands  and  thousands  ot 
our  unemployed  citizens  stand  before  us  to-day,  still  loyal  and  true 
to  our  flag  and  still  having  faith  in  our  government  and  our  God, 
and  witl^  outstretched  hands  they  ask  us  for  work,  for  fuel,  for 
food  and  for  clothing.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  teaches  us 
that  we  must  forget  all  selfish  individualism  and  give  our  uuem- 
l^loved  brother,  whose  heart  is  heavy  and  countenance  sad,  new 
life  and  fresh  courage  by  providing  him  with  remunerative 
employment. 

3Ir.  Snyder  (Philadelphia)  :  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution 
regarding  our  retiring  Treasurer,  ^Ir.  Hope.  I  see  that  he  is  no 
longer  to  be  our  Treasurer,  and  we  all  know  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  served  this  association  for  many  years,  and  on  account  of 
ill  health  he  has  retired,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  record  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  served  the  association, 
and  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thauks  be  tendered  to  him. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Snyder  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chas.  Snyder  submitted  the  following  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion : 

"  Which  is  preferable,  the  election  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  by 
ordinary  political  methods,  or  their  appointment  by  the  Judge  or 
Judges  of  the  Court?" 
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"  How  inauy  of  the  almshouses  in  the  State,  are  supplied  with 
regular  religious  services,  weekly  or  on  Sunday?  How  many 
have  a  chapel  for  such  services  ? 

"  What  should  be  done  with  a  man  who  has  a  family  and  fails 
to  support  it,  on  account  of  the  use  of  strong  drink  ? 

Should  soldiers  be  allowed  to  remain  in  county  homes  who  re- 
ceive a  pension  ?  " 

Question  for  discussion  from  Delaware  County,  Pa.  : 

"  Why  should  n(jt  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  have  the  same  salary 
as  a  commissioner  of  a  county  ?  "  . 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Lay,  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  submitted 
the  following  resolutions  : 

First.  Eesolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  for  their  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  our  work  in  caring  for 
the  poor  orphan  and  unfortunate  children  in  our  State. 

Second.  Resolved,  That  we  do  most  earnestly  disapprove  of  th  esite 
selected  at  Polk,  for  the  building  of  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble  Mind 
Scliool  in  AVestern  Pennsylvania. 

Third.  Resolved,  That  we  join  in  praying  the  Legislature  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  appro- 
priating of  suflficient  money  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  Hospital 
for  Feeble  Minded  Women. 

Fourth.  Resolved,  That  the  sessions  of  the  Association  be  increased: 
one  daj  that  we  may  have  more  time  for  the  deliberation  of  the  many 
and  interesting  questions  that  come  before  this  convention. 

Fifth.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  people  of  York, 
and  the  connnittee  on  arrangements  for  their  interesting  efforts  to- 
make  it  pleasant  while  in  their  city. 

Dr.  Walk  (l*]iiladelphia):  I  think  that  those  resolutions,  com- 
ing as  a  separate  section  of  the  association,  would  not  properly  be- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  here,  and  I  therefore- 
move  that  the  resolutions  presented  as  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  ladies  in  the  Children's  Aid  work  be  printed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  association. 

The  motion  is  atrreed  to.  '  ' 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  7.30  this  evening. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Carr,  at 
7.30  p.  M. 

Rev.  Miller,  of  Williamsport  offered  prayer. 

Misses  Harriet  and  Lydia  Kissinger,  of  York,  favored  the 
Convention  Avith  a  duett,  "  The  two  cousins,"  and  responding  to 
a  hearty  encore  gave,  "  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme 
grows." 

The  following  resolutions  were  here  submitted  by  Dr.  Walk, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  as  the  report  of  the 
Committee ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions  in  regard  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Corrections  be  printed  in  the  proceediugs  and 
their  consideration  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
1895. 

Whekeas,  The  public  charities  of  Pennsylvania  are  among  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  funds  annually,  and 

Whekeas,  The  present  plan  of  supervision  of  the  eleemosynary, 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  is  lacking  in  system  and 
inefficient  on  account  of  the  very  limited  advisory  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  and 

Whereas,  The  lax  system  of  giving  State  aid  to  such  institutions 
and  accounting  for  the  same  admits  the  possibility  of  gross  abuses  and 
of  loss  to  the  State,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  best  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  interests  of  the  inmates  of  the  various  eleemosynary, 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  better 
served  by  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Pnblic  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, the  chief  of  which  should  have  executive  and  administrative 
powers  to  correct  abuses,  compel  obedience  to  the  laws  and  enforce 
economical  administration  in  such  institntions,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  petition  the  honorable  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  legislation  repealing  the  Act 
of  1869  and  the  supplements  thereto  creating  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  and  instituting  in  lieu  thereof  a  Department  of  Public 
Charities  aud  Corrections  to  consist  of  a  chief  of  department,  a  sufficient 
corps  of  inspectors  to  examine  and  investigate  the  institutions  named 
and  a  sufficient  force  of  clerks  to  keep  the  accounts  aud  do  the  icutine 
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work  of  such  a  department,  said  department  to  perform  duties  and  have 
powers  as  follows :  to  supervise  all  charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions maintained  by  the  Commonwealth  or  receiving  State  aid  ;  to 
investigate  all  accounts  and  claims  of  such  institutions  ;  to  report  from 
time  to  time,  as  directed  by  law,  to  the  General  Assembly  the  condition, 
work  and  needs  of  such  institutions  ;  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent 
misappropriation  of  funds,  to  which  end  no  moneys  should  be  paid 
from  the  State  treasury  except  upon  warrants  drawn  upon  the  State 
treasurer  by  the  chief  of  department  for  vouchers  received  and  approved; 
to  visit,  inspect  and  investigate  all  such  institutions  at  such  regular 
times  as  may  be  fixed  by  law  and  such  other  times  as  the  chief  of  depart- 
ment may  deem  necessary,  or  upon  complaint  properly  filed  by  inmates 
■of  such  institutions  or  their  friends,  and 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and 
that  copies  be  sent  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 


Resolved,    That  this  Association  has  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death 
•of  Alexander  P.  Keysei-,  secretary  of  the  Poor  Board  of  Germantown. 
Resolved,    That  we  tender  to  Mrs.  Keyser  our  profound  sympathy. 


Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  heard  with  great  interest  the 
able  paper  upon  the  Care  of  Indigent  Epileptics,  read  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Hughes  and  desires  to  express  its  approval  of  the  plan  he  advocates  for 
their  support  in  an  institutional  community,  where  their  capacity  for 
labor  can  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  together  with  Dr.  Hughes' 
paper  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities- 


Resolved,  That  this  Association  desires  to  express  its  sense  of  the 
great  loss  sustained  in  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Elwyn. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Kerlin  tlie  cause  of  the  feeble- 
minded has  lost  an  earnest  and  judicious  friend,  whose  reputation  was 
world-wide  and  whose  efforts  have  done  much  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  class;  the  institution  at  Elwyn  an 
able  administrative  olticer,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  patriotic, 
benevolent  and  most  useful  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
Media,  Pa. 

Resolved,  That  our  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Kissinger 
and  to  his  able  assistants,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  their  beautiful  music 
which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  entertainment  and  enjoyment. 


Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  his  Honor,  Judge  Bittenger, 
for  his  learned  and  cordial  address  of  welcome  ;  to  the  County  Commis- 
iiioners  for  the  use  of  the  Court  House  ;  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
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York  County  for  their  kind  attentions  ;  to  the  newspapers  for  full 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  and  to  the  local  committee,  and  people  of 
York  generally  for  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  we  have  been  entertamed, 
and  to  Dr.  Z.  C.  Meyers  particularly  for  his  untiring  attentions  and 
■efforts  to  make  our  visit  here  yield  us  not  only  pleasure  but  profit. 

Mr.  Snyder  (Philadelphia)  :  On  the  resolution  in  regard  to  Alex. 
P.  Keiser,  said  : 

In  his  loss  the  Germantowu  Poor  Board  lost  a  man  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  poor  and  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  kind  and  help- 
ing hand.  It  is  a  loss  they  can  scarcely  replace ;  and  this  Association 
has  lost  a  valuable  member.  He  was  not  much  of  a  speaker, 
Ixit  he  was  always  on  the  important  committees  and  attending  to 
Jiis  duties.    I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  his  worth. 

On  the  iinal  resolution,  as  to  the  peo])le  of  York,  Mr.  Chas.  Sny- 
der moves  that  the  Convention,  by  a  rising  vote,  extend  its  thanks 
to  the  people  of  York  (as  stated  in  the  resolution.) 

This  is  agreed  to,  by  a  rising  vote. 

Dr.  Walk,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
read  the  following  paper :  "  How  Philadelphia  dealt  with  the 
extraordinary  distress  of  the  winter  of  1893  and  1894." 

The  unprecedented  financial  stringency,  which  prevailed  in  the 
summer  of  1893,  foreboded  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  other 
c-ities,  induptrial  depression  as  one  of  its  inevital)le  consequences. 

Early  in  the  tall  the  coming  trouble  was  indicated  by  the  in- 
creased" calls  for  relief  at  the  offices  of  the  various  charitable  soci- 
eties of  th^^  city.  The  distress  was  particularly  marked  among 
the  mill  workers  of  the  Kensington  district,  a  neighboi'hood  al- 
most entirely  occupied  by  textile  manufactories,  and  in  October  a 
number  of  workingmen's  aid  societies  were  formed  in  this  part  of 
the  city.  Thev  alfappealed  to  the  public  for  funds  and  made  a 
general  distrilnition  of  what  they  received  with  very  little  dis- 
crimination and  with  no  proper  registration  of  their  work.  At 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  started  a  subscription 
list  and  another  instituted  a  bread  fund.  Of  course,  such  methods 
of  administering  relief  tended  to  increase  pauperism  and  failed  to 
reach  the  most  deserving  cases  of  need. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  five  chartered  societies  whic-h  give 
assistance  to  the  poor  in  their  homes.    These  are  the  Society  for 
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Orgauiziug  Charity,  Home  Missionary  Society,  Union  Benevolent 
Association,  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission,  and  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities.  These  all  act  in  liearty  co-operation.  Early 
in  the  fall  their  executive  oiScers  became  convinced  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  place  their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipal 
•  government  and  accordingly,  a  representa'tive  of  each  of  them 
called,  in  company,  upon  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  offered  to  him 
their  services,  either  as  separate  societies,  or  "upon  some  united 
plan,  to  provide  for  the  increasing  destitution.  These  societies 
covered  the  entire  field  ;  but  they  unfortunately  were  without  ad- 
equate funds,  as  iheir  treasuries  had  suffered  from  the  hard  times 
and  had  also  had  been  depleted  by  the  increased  demands  for  re- 
lief early  in  the  fall. 

The^  Mayor  promised  to  consider  the  matter  and  several  meet- 
ings of  the  citizens  were  held  to  devise  measures  for  raising  the 
necessary  money.  The  plan  finally  decided  upon  was  due  to  a 
circumstance,  which  had  at  first  been  overlooked.  There  had 
been  in  Pliiladelphia  for  some  years  an  organization  known  as  the 
Citizens'  Permanent  Relief  Committee,  whose  function  Avasto  raise 
funds  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
that  caused  by  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  earthquake 
at  Charleston  and  the  Russian  famine.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of 
citizens,  referred  to  above,  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  this  Per- 
manent Relief  Committee  had,  in  its  treasury,  about  $25,000,  rep- 
resenting the  surjil uses  from  different  funds  which  had  been  form- 
erly collected,  and  those  present  considered  it  best  to  place  the 
financial  management  in  the  hands  of  this  body.  It  Mas,  at  that 
time,  generally  hoped  that  the  crisis  would  be  of  short  duration 
and  it  was  also  felt  that  the  time  was  inopportune  for  a])pealing 
to  the  public,  as  the  l)usiness  community  had  been  grealty  embar- 
rassed by  the  financial  stringency  of  the  ]irevious  smnnier.  In- 
deed many  ])rominent  citizens  believed  tliat  the  $25,000  on  hand, 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency  and  that  no  public  ajqjeal 
would  be  re(iuired.  Unfortunately  this  hope  was  greviously  dis- 
appointed. 

_  The  Committee  prcjmptly  assumed  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
distress  and  a|)pointed  an  advisory  body,  embracing  several  rep- 
resentatives of  the  chartered  societies,  ainong  whom  was  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  CharitA-.  The  ])lan 
finally  ado])ted  was  to  place  each  ward  in  charge  of  a  district  chair- 
man, elected  by  the  Committee  and  to  intrust  him  with  theadnu'n- 
istration  of  the  funds,  which  the  Committee  appropriated  to  that 
locality.  They  first  dispensed  the  $25,000  in  hand,  and  then,  at 
the  beginning  of  January,  issued  an  appeal  which  yielded  about 
$68,000.    A  second  appeal  was  made  late  in  the  winter  bringing 
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in  nearly  $89,000.  The  total  snm  raised  by  the  Committee  was 
$146,744.26,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  expended  when  the 
Committee  discontinued  its  operations  in  the  spring.  The  balance 
of  the  money  was  expended  for  employment  during  the  summer 
months.  While  a  number  of  well  known  citizens  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  its  success  was  largely  due  to  the  la- 
bors of  a  few  gentlemen  who  had  for  many  years  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  administration  of  relief  upon  the  principles  of 
investigation  and  co-operation. 

The  plan  of  districting  the  city  and  confining  the  work  of  each 
district  chairman  to  the  population  within  his  own  boundries,  was 
rigidly  adhered  to  and  in  this  way  the  chief  source  of  duplication 
and  waste  was  avoided.  In  many  of  the  thirty-seven  wards  of  the 
city,  the  offices  used  by  this  Committee  were  the  same  as  those  occu- 
pied bv  the  district  association  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  CJiar- 
itv  and  in  a  considerable  number  the  chairman  for  the  Committee 
were  the  Presidents  of  those  Associations. 

The  other  benevolent  societies  were  also  largely  represented  in 
the  work  and  the  co-operation  among  all  the  relieving  agencies  was, 
in  the  main,  cordial  and  satisfactory.  The  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving relief  from  the  Committee's  funds  was  17,908,  the  number 
of  individuals  71,630,  while  hundreds  of  men  were  aided  by  em- 
ployment, cliieflv  work  in  the  park.  In  addition  to  this  a  num- 
ber of  women  were  furnished  with  sewing  and  paid  their  wages 
in  relief. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  Committee  to  devote  all  the  tunds, 
which  came  into  its  hands,  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  those  who 
were  temporarily  out  of  employment,  not  taking  up  the  permanent 
poor.  Of  course,  this  rule  could  not  be  rigidly  followed  ;  but 
the  chartered,  particularly  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  soci- 
ties,  continued  to  provide  for  those  classes  of  poor  people,  who  al- 
ways need  attention  even  in  the  best  of  times.  The  fund  of  this 
Committee  was  the  only  general,  extraordinary  fund  raised  or  dis- 
pensed in  Philadelphia  during  the  period  of  depression  ;  but  an 
increased  amount  of  relief  w^ork  was  done  by  many  of  the  churches 
and  the  Society  for  Organizing  Cliarity  found  its  own  operations 
more  than  doubled. 

Wliether  there  will  be  a  large  increase  of  pauperism  due  to  the 
distribution  of  last  winter,  it  is,  as  yet,  too  early  to  decide  ;  but 
the  best  informed  observers  believe  that,  as  the  funds  w^ere  admin- 
istered mainly  by  experienced  hands  and  as  but  little  duplication 
occurred,  the  permanent  effects  will  be  mnch  less  injurious  than  has 
generally  been  the  case.  A  hopeful  indication  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  applications  for  relief  at  most  of  the  district  offices  of 
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the  Charity  Organization  Society  have  not,  during  the  past  summer, 
been  much  in  excess  of  the  average  of  other  years. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  spite  of  the  widespread  distress, 
there  was  no  effort  made  to  revive  the  old  plan  of  municipal  out- 
door relief^  a  pernicious  system  which  was  abolished  in  Philadel- 
phia fourteen  years  ago. 

Following  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Walk  said  :  .. 

I  Avant  to  add  to  this  paper  a  woixl  or  two  only.  I  cannot 
allow  this  oijportnnity  to  go  by  without  drawing  a  lesson  from 
the  facts  which  I  have  narrated  to  you  to-night.  A  very  obvious 
lesson,  from  the  experience  of  Philadelphia  during  the  great 
distress  of  last  winter,  as  compared  with  the  experience  of  other 
cities.  Let  me  contrast  it  with  New  York.  Kew  York  raised 
two  million  dollars.  I  was  present  at  the  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  in  Nashville  last  May  and  there  were  full  reports 
presented  from  ten  great  cities  of  the  United  States.  One  or 
them  was  New  York ;  and  from  the  report  there  presented  it  Avas 
shown  that  the  city  had  given  a  million  dollars  and  that  the 
different  fund  raised  by  private  benevolences  amounted  to  another 
million.  Now  there  was  New  York,  a  city  one  and  a  half  times 
the  size  of  Philadelphia,  using  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  Phila- 
delphia using  about  |1 50,000. 

Then  take  Pittsburgh  ;  we  were  told  to-day  that  $250,000 
was  raised  by  contribution,  one  half  of  which  was  o;iven  bv  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  that  in  addition  to  that  the  out-door  relief  was  in- 
creased a  thousand  per  cent.  ;  I  have  said  that  in  spite  of  distress 
there  was  no  re  ourse  had  to  the  old  system  of  out-door  relief. 

I  never  had  such  an  object  lesson  as  this  before.  My  friends, 
if  in  Philadelphia  last  winter  we  could  get  along  without  out- 
door poor  relief  then  we  can  get  along  without  it  at  any  time. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  so  many  persons  fear,  that  if  out-door  reliei 
be  abolished  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  more  money  I'rom  other 
sources,  how  is  it  that  Philadelphia  with  no  out-door  poor  relief, 
Avas  not  required  to  raise  as  much  money  from  charitable  contri- 
butions as  Pittsburgh,  whicli  had  out-door  poor  relief? 

I  say  that  it  is  my  settled  conviction  that  out-door  poor  reliet 
is  a  mistake,  from  iirst  to  last,  and  that  if  in  any  county  you  will 
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abolish  it  you  \\ill  not  find  following,  any  of  the  hardships  that  you 
fear,  and  that  you  will  find  that  from  year  to  year  your  pauperism 
is  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing.  I  believe  that  the  fact 
that  we  got  through  in  Philadelphia  with  such  a  comparatively 
small  relief  is  due,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the  fact  that  for 
fourteen  years  we  have  had  no  out-door  poor  relief,  except  for 
medical  attendance. 

I  want  to  say,  that  this  would  be  a  very  discreditable  showing 
if  any  one  haci  starved  or  frozen,  but  I  think  I  would  hear  of 
those  things  if  they  occurred,  and  I  am  confident  that  those  who 
were  in  real  distress  had  their  necessities  provided  for. 

3Tr.  Hind-er  :  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of 
out-door  poor  relief  I  wish  Dr.  Walk  to  explain  that  he  means 
public  monies.  They  distribute  out-door  poor  relief,  but  it  is  from 
private  subscriptions. 

Dr.  Walk:  What  I  mean  is  money  raised  by  taxation.  I 
mean  that  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  doesn't 
give  any  out-door  poor  relief  from  the  city  treasury  :  we  don't 
give  any  coal  or  food,  or  pay  rents  for  people,  at  their  own  homes. 

President  Carr  :  We  have  present  with  us  to-night,  Hon.  AVm. 
A.  Stone,  of  the  23rd  Congressional  District,  who  has  come  here 
to  address  this  Convention  on  the  question  of  immigration.  Mr. 
Stone  is  the  author  of  the  "  Stone  bill,"  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  now.  in- 
troduce him  to  you. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Stone:  This  country  has  experienced  so  much 
benefit  from  immigration  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  awaken 
any  interest  in  the  great  abuses  of  immigration  whicli  has  visited 
our  country  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  When  we  were  a  new 
country,  with  our  broad  prairies,  and  our  woods,  and  untilled  land 
we  were  anxious  for  immigration.  We  were  in  the  condition  of 
a  young  couple  starting  into  housekeeping;  anxious  to  have  our 
relatives  visit  us  ;  but  after  the  years  that  have  come  to  us  and  the 
development  of  our  country  which  we  have  witnessed  we  have  dis- 
covered tliat  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Our  country,  lying  midway  between  two  great  oceans,  wdth  its 
oreat  natural  attractions,  vet  was  an  unknown  and  an  unexplored 
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land  to  many  of  the  people  of  the  old  world,  and  it  is  only  with- 
in the  last  few  }'ears,  when  the  great  steamsliip  companies  have 
almost  covered  the  ocean  with  a  mighty  traffic,  that  immigration 
to  tliis  country  has  begun  to  set  in,  and  to-day  we  can  go  from 
New  York  to  liverpool  cheaper  than  you  can  go  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  great  country  of  China,  lying  across  the  Pacific,  knew 
scarcely  anything  of  the  attractions  which  this  country  presented 
to  immigrants,  and  about  1870  they  began  to  come  over  here  in 
swarms  and  located  on  the  Pacific  coast.  "  We  were  obliged  to  pass 
what  was  known  as  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws,  and  then  again, 
during  the  last  Congress  Ave  were  obliged  to  extend  those  laws. 

Ciiina  has  a  population  of  over  400,000,000  of  people.  They 
could  spare  sixty-two  and  a  half  millions,  the  amount  of  our 
population  at  the  last  census,  and  never  niiss  them.  And  to-day 
in  this  country,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws, 
there  would  have  been  more  Chinese  than  there  are  people  of  all 
other  kinds  in  it. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  police  question  ;  a  question  peculiarly 
interesting  to  this  association  :  a  question  of  the  preservation  of 
our  own  nationality  and  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  and 
our  laws. 

Many  of  the  good  people  of  this  country  loudly  protested 
against  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws,  because  they  interfered 
j)erhaps  with  the  spread  of  the  gospel  through  missions  in  China, 
but  it  was  much  better  to  confine  the  joss  houses  to  Cliina  than  to 
have  them  set  up  on  every  four  corners  of  the  roads  in  our  own 
country.  (Applause.) 

We  who  live  in  the  east  can  scarcely  realize  this  wonderful  flood 
of  people  that  came  to  the  Pacific  coast.  So  long  as  we  drew  our 
immigrants  from  England,  and  Germany,  and  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  Scandinavia — if  immigration  had 
come  from  those  countries  alone,  as  it  principally  did  before  1869 
—not  a  voice  would  have  been  raised  in  favor  of  the  restriction 
of  immigration.  Why,  we  are  the  decendants  of  the  people  of 
these  countries.  There  are  no  Americans  here  but  the  native 
Indians,  and  it  makes  practically  but  little  difference  whether  we 
came  across  the  ocean,  or  whether  our  fathers  or  grandfathers  did. 
About  1869  this  country  began  to  receive  a  diftierent  kind  of  immi- 
gration from  Avhat  it  had  received  betore.  The  Germans  and 
Irish  and  Welsh  and  Scotch  and  French  and  Scandinavians  have 
become  a  part  and  parcel  of  us.  They  have  ado])ted  this  country 
and  become  citizens,  and  have  fought  'in  our  battles,  and  the  stars 
in  our  flag  shine  the  brigliter  for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made. 
But  what  of  the  people  who  come  from  the  Mediteranian  Sea, 
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from  Sicily,  from  Naples,  from  Poland,  from  Austria,  from 
Kussia?  It  is  a  law  of  finance  that  bad  money  drives  out  good 
^iiojiey — know  as  the  Gresham  Law,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  kindred 
law  that  bad  immigrants  decreases  immigration  from  desirable 
^communities. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  figures  from  our  census 
report,  and  whatever  I  may  say  to-night  in  reference  to  statistics 
will  be  taken  entirely  from"  the  undisputed  tables  furnished  by  tiie 
last  census. 

In  1869  the  total  immigration  to  this  country  from  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Poland  and  Russia  was  3,515,  while  the  total 
immigration  from  England  and  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
France,  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  was  260,000. 

Twentv-five  years  after  that  date,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1894,  the  total  immigration  from  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Poland  and  Russia,  was  120,587,  and  the  total  immigration  from 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  France,  Germany  and  Scan- 
■dinavia  was  161,950,  a  decrease  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  from 
the  countries  England,  Germany,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France, 
Wales  and  Scandinavia,  and  an  increase  of  about  117,000  from 
Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Italy  and  Russia. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  results  of  this  mighty 
flow  of  immigration.  We  are  enabled,  by  census  reports,  to  know 
just  what  kind  of  people  occupy  our  poorhouses,  our  jails,  our 
penitentiaries  and  our  insane  asylums.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
by  that  census,  of  all  the  white  inmates  of  ordinary  jails  and 
simple  prisons  twenty-six  per  cent,  were  born  in  foreign  countries. 
Of  all  the  white  inmates  of  benevolent  institutions  twenty-four 
per  cent,  were  born  in  foreign  countries.  Of  all  the  wliite  inmates 
of  our  insane  asylums  thirty-three  per  cent,  were  born  in  foreign 
countries,  and  of  all  the  white  inmates  of  our  poorhouses  fifty- 
-one  per  cent,  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  all  the  white 
inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  something  like  fifty-four  per  cent. 
Avere  born  in  foreign  countries. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  foreigners  in  this  country,  as  shown  by  that  census,  is  only  14 
and  77-100  per  cent.,  while'  the  percentage  of  native  born  in  the 
country  at  large  is  over  85  per  cent.  If  they  sent  the-  same  kind 
of  people  here  that  they  find  here  the  percentage  in  the  institutions 
I  have  named  ought  not  to  exceed  14  and  77-100  per  cent.,  and 
yet  you  find  that  of  all  white  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  over 
one-half  of  them  have  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  natural  inquiry  is,  how  is  it  that 
such  a  large  percentage  of  paupers,  and  criminals,  and  lunatics  get 
here  ? 
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I  raise  no  bar  to  a  man  who  comes  to  this  country  to  make  it 
his  home,  who  is  able  to  earn  his  own  support ;  but  I  do  object 
that  this  country,  the  best  country  that  the  sun  shines  upon,  should 
any  longer  be  the  asylum  for  paupers  and  lunatics  and  criminals 
of  tlie  whole  world.  (Applause.) 

Innnigration  is  largely  increasing.  We  get  now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  fiscal  year,  when  it  was  retarded  by  the  hard 
times  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries,  an  average  of  quite  or 
nearly  half  a  million  immigrants  every  year. 

Of  the  gain  in  this  country  in  population  between  1880  and 
1890,  of  Avhich  we,  as  Americans,  so  loudly  boast,  something  like 
12,000,000,  about  one-half  of  that  gain  came  from  over  the  seas. 
It  is  not  an  increase  in  our  population  at  all,  simplj'  immigrants. 

By  the  census  of  1890  our  population  is  62,622,250  of  which 
number  the  native  born  are  53,372,703,  and  the  foreign  born  are 
9,249,547,  which  shows  a  percentage  of  85  and  23-100  per  cent, 
of  native  born,  and  14  and  77-100  per  cent,  foreign  born. 

By  the  census  of  1880  there  was  86  and  68-100  per  cent,  native 
born  and  13  and  33-100  percent,  foreign  born.  The  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  the  native  born  between  the  years  1870  and  1880  was 
31.78,  while  tlie  ])er  cent,  of  increase  of  native  born  between  the 
years  1880  and  1890  is  only  22.76  per  cent.  The  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease of  foreign  born  between  the  years  1870  and  1880  was  19.99 
per  cent.,  while  the  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  the  foreign  born 
between  the  years  1 880  and  1890  is  38.47  per  cent.,  almost  double 
what  it  was  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  increase  in  the  native 
born  between  the  years  1870  and  1880  was  10,484,698,  while  the 
increase  in  the  native  l)orn  between  the  years  1880  and  1890  was 
only  9,896,963.  This  shows  that  the  immigration  to  this  country 
is  lartrelv  iucreasino-. 

Our  country  is  adapted  to  induce  immigration.  No  country  in 
the  ^vorld  offers  the  advantages  this  country  offers.  Tiiere  are 
millions  yet  in  foreign  lands  that  never  heard  of  this  country. 
What  will  become  of  us  ^vheu  they  do  find  it  out  ?  (Laughter.) 

A  moment  ago  I  propounded  this  inquiry  ;  why  is  it  tliat  of 
the  foreigners  who  come  here  we  get  so  large  a  percentage  of 
criminals  and  pau])ers  and  lunatics  ?    I  will  tell  you  why. 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  spent  months,  through  its  committees, 
trying  to  ascertain  that  reason.  I  i>refer,  if  your  patience  Avill 
permit,  in  trying  to  state  the  reason  why  it  is  that  we  get  so  large 
a  percentage  of  people  who  are  incapable  of  self-sup])ort,  to  read 
extracts  from  the  rejwrt  made  by  that  committee.  No  one  has 
ever  denied  them.  They  never  have  been  contradicted.  It  is  not 
an  open  question.  "  The  British  Government  lias  been  active  in 
assisting  paupers  and  poor  persons  to  emigrate.     According  to- 
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the  memorandiim  of  the  local  government  board,  of  September, 
1886,  the  poor  law  guardians  have  always  had  the  right,  since  the 
poor  law  Act  of  1834,  to  use  more  money  from  the  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  paupers  to  emigrate."  Remember  that  the 
word  "emigrate"  means  to  go  out  of  the  country,  and  "  immi- 
grate" to  come  in.  We  only  have  use  for  the  one  word 
"  immigrate,"  while  foreign  countries  have  the  word  "  emigrate." 
It  has  been  said  that  the  gates  of  Castle  Garden  always  swing 
inward  and  never  outward.    I  read  further  : 

"  They  can  even  assist  poor  persons  who  have  not  yet  come  on 
the  rates,  except  that  no  orphan  or  deserted  children  can  be 
deported  unless  they  have  actually  come  on  the  rates.  From  1851 
to  1886  the  number  of  persons  thus  assisted  was  40,154,  and  the 
total  amount  of  money  spent  was  £152,902,  according  to  the 
English  local  government  board  of  1886. 

''  In  Ireland,  as  early  as  1849,  poor-law  guarclians  were 
authorized  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  emi- 
gration. By  the  laud  act  of  1881,  the  land  commission  was 
authorized  to  advance  to  poor-law  guardians  by  way  of  a  loan, 
monev  to  assist  emigration,  especially  of  families  from  the  poorer 
and  niore  thickly  populated  districts  of  Ireland.  Tlie  amount 
was  not  to  exceed  20<J,(J0(J  pounds,  and  not  more  than  one-third^ 
was  to  be  spent  in  any  one  year.  By  the  arrears  of  rent  act  of 
1882  the  commission  of  public  works  was  allowed  to  make  grants 
in  aid  of  emigration  in  certain  districts  where  the  union  could  not 
make  adequate  provisions.  The  money  was  to  come  from  the 
Irish  church  temporalities  fund,  and  was  not  to  exceed  100,000 
pounds,  or  five  pounds  to  each  person  assisted.  The  following 
year  (tramways  act)  the  amounts  were  raised  to  200,000  pounds 
and  eight  pounds,  respectively.  In  1887,  the  local  government 
board  at  Dublin  reported  that  tliere  was  still  an  unexpended 
balance  of  23,000  pounds  which  could  be  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
and  that  emigrants  had  been  selected." 

It  is  a  convenient  thing  for  a  country  to  select  its  own  emigrants. 
If  we  adopted  that  plan  it  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  for  you_ 
to  assemble  here  and  discuss  the  problems  that  you  have.  If 
instead  of  sending  our  paupers  to  our  poorhouses  we  sent  them  to 
England,  it  would  be  a  much  cheaper  way  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
you  would  be  relieved  of  all  your  burdens. 

I  will  read  further  :  "  Various  charitable  societies  in  Europe 
assist  persons  to  emigrate.  The  so-called  Tuke  committee  assisted 
over  8,000  persons  to  emigrate  from  Ireland  from  1882  to  1885. 
Various  other  societies  and  individuals  assist  emigrants  to  leave 
their  country.  Thus  the  London  Times,  January  31st,^  1889, 
says :    "  That  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  assists  convicts  to 
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emigrate  every  bod}-  kno^vs,  and  probably  the  United  States 
receives  a  full  quota  of  the  ])ersons  so  aided."  Not  less  than 
thirty-eight  ]>prsons  and  societies  are  mentioned  in  the  United 
States  consular  reports  for  1885-8(3  (page  602)  as  assisting  paujier 
cliildren  to  emigrate.  The  Central  Emigration  Society,  at  its 
sixth  annual  meeting,  in  1889,  announced  that  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  emigration  of  pauper  children  by  the  local  govern- 
ment board  had  been  removed  and  that  the  managers  of  reforma- 
tories and  of  industrial  schools  were  to  be  allowed  to  apply 
treasury  grants,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  fitting  out  and 
emigrating  of  sucli  children.  {London  Times,  of  July  19th,  1889): 
The  Jewish  Board  of  (xuardians,  (a  private  charitable  organization 
in  London,)  assisted  during  the  five  years,  1882  to  1886,  8,429 
poor  Jews,  mostly  Russians,  to  go  on  to  America,  as  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  committee  on  emigTation  in 
1888. 

According  to  testimony  bef)re  the  Ford  immigration  committee, 
(page  106)  there  exists  in  Munich  a  society  for  the  purpose  ol 
assisting  discharged  convicts  to  begin  life  again.  One  means  of 
effecting  this  object  is  to  send  the  persons  out  of  the  country. 

According  to  its  own  reports  the  society  assisted,  in  the  year 
1883  alone,  twenty-seven  discharged  convicts,  who  wished  to 
emigrate,  and  its  branches  in  the  ]irovinces  five  others,  and  in 
1884,  the  society  assisted  twenty-five  such  emigrants  and  the 
brandies  five  others. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1885,  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  in 
the  total  population  was  27.1  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
born  in  {topulation  14  years  of  age  and  over  was  34  per  cent.  ; 
the  proportion  of  foreign  ]:)orn  among  the  convicts  was  40.6  per 
cent.,  of  prisoners  38.8  per  cent.,  and  of  paupers  44  per  cent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  reported  in  1887, 
that  there  were  in  county  poorhouses  9,288  foreign  born  paupers, 
and  9,172  native  born  paupers,  and  in  the  city  j^oorhouses  of  the 
State  there  was  a  large  excess  of  foreign  born  paupers. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1888  returned,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  323  foreign  born  persons.  They  were 
feeble-minded  or  idiotic,  crippled  and  diseased  and  unable  to  suj)- 
25ort  themselves,  and  had  been  so  since  they  landed  in  this 
country. 

The  Board  reports  that  "  the  examination  of  these  persons 
showed  that  tliey  had  been  deported  from  their  several  homes  in 
Europe  by  the  following  agencies,  namely  :  By  relatives, 
guardians  and  friends,  155  ;  by  contractors,  under  agreement  to 
labor,  and  cast  off  when  found  worthless,  27  ;  by  cities,  cantons, 
towns  and  other  municipalities,  49 ;  by  various  emigration 
societies,  benevolent  organizations  and  associations,  92  ;  total  323." 
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Now  here  we  are,  a  very  conveuieiit  place  for  these  countries  to 
■dump  their  paupers  aud  criminals.  As  long  ago  as  I  can  remem- 
ber I  used  to  read  of  "the  ticket-of-leave  man."  How  many 
stories  have  been  told  and  written  of  men  who  have  been  sent  out 
from  England  with  a  ticket-of-leave,  ■  never  to  return  under 
penalty  of  death- 

This  country  never  granted  a  ticket-of-leave,  to  any  one.  We 
have  taken  care  of  our  criminals  aud  paupers.  A  great  many 
peoi^le  go  out  of  the  country  to  get  rid  of  us,  but  we  send  no  per- 
sons to  foreign  countries  to  be  supported. 

Another  very  active  agency  in  bringing  these  people  to  this 
country  is  the  great  steamship  companies  in  which  is  involved 
millions  of  dollars  of  capital. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  it  has  been 
found  profitable  to  bring  emigrants  into  this  country,  and  such  a 
race  has  been  running  between  these  competing  companies  .that 
now  they  have  their  agents  all  over  Europe.  These  agencies  sell 
-tickets  to  emigrants  on  commission.  They  ofter  eveiy  induce- 
ment, and  solicit  them,  and  it  don't  make  any  difference  to  the 
steamship  company  whether  the  emigrant  is  blind,  or  a  pauper, 
or  a  criminal,  or  crazy,  what  they  want  is  his  transportation  fee. 
And  that  great  traffic,  which  has  grown  to  be  gigantic,  and  large 
.profits  made  from  it,  has  been  another  cause  of  fiooding  this 
country  with  undesirable  emigrants. 

Again  :  a  great  many  people  come  to  this  country  because  of 
this  fact :  they  are  not  paupers  nor  criminals  nor  lunatics,  but 
they  come  because  this  country  pays  higher  wages  than  any  other, 
for'labor.  They  come  to  earn  these  high  wages  and  after  they 
have  labored  during  the  summer,  they  go  back  in  the  fall.  ^  The 
price  of  transportation  from  Liverjwol  to  New  York,  for  the 
most  bf  the  last  summer,  was  only  $10.  You  can't  go  to  Chicago 
for  that.  The  steamship  companies  will  stow  in  the  steerage  from 
500  to  1,000  emigrants.  They  furnish  them  a  place  to  sleep, 
what  water  they  want  and  they  use  very  little  of  that.  They  can 
carry  a  full  load  as  well  as  part  of  a  load,  and  the  competition 
between  the  companies  runs  the  fare  doAvn  to  a  very  low  figure. 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  right  here  A\-hich  perhaps  may 
not  be,  and  yet  it  is,  a  matter  for  your  consideration,  because  yon 
are  as  much  interested  in  the  question  of  too  large  a  population 
as  anyone  else.  It  is  not  alone  the  lunatics  and  paupers  and 
criminals  that  you  want  to  keep  out  of  this  country,  but  I  take 
it  you  have  discovered  this  fact,  that  when  our  people  are  all  em- 
ployed that  there  are  not  as  many  that  require  relief  I  take  it 
ihat  it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  country  does  pay  larger  wages 
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for  common  lal)or  than  any  other  fonntry,  and  that  that  is  an  at- 
traction to  the  people  who  come  here.  Why  shonlcl  not  we,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  fact  exists,  which  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has 
been  a  great  many  more  people  than  there  has  been  work  for  in 
this  conntry  for  the  last  five  }-ears — why  shoidd  we  not  save  this 
work  for  onr  own  people  ?  'I  wonldu't  do  that  by  a  rednction  of 
Avaoes,  bnt  I  wonld  reduce  immigration. 

The  people  who  come  here  to  stay,  to  become  a  part  and  parcel 
of  us,  should  be  welcomed,  but  those  who  come  to  earn  money 
and  carry  it  back  to  their  own  country,  should  not  be  welcomed. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  labor  enough  in  this  country  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  it,  but  we  haven't  enough  lor  the  whole  world.  It 
is  as  simple,  to  me,  as  anything  can  be,  that  with,  from  150,000 
to  200,000  people  coming  into  this  country  to  compete  with  our 
own  laboring  people,  from  year  to  year — that  Ave  cannot  supply 
them  and  our  own  people  too  with  work.  I  Avouldn't  take  a  clay's 
work  awav  from  any  one,  but  if  it  becomes  a  question  between  a 
man  froni  Italy  and  a  man  from  Pennsylvania,  I  am  for  the 
Pennsylvanian,  all  the  time.  (A]iplause.) 

This  country  has  been  run  already  too  long  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  world.  A  few  mouths  ago  I  read  of  an  inquiry  that 
Avas  made  by  a  member  of  Parliament ;  he  said  that  it  had  been 
printed  in  the  newspapers  that  a  large  number  of  Russian  Jews 
had  come  into  England  Avith  the  evident  intention  of  going  to 
America  ;  that  they  had  changed  their  minds  and  appeared  now 
to  be  content  to  remain  in  England,  and  he  Avanted  to  knoAV  Avhat 
the  goverment  Avas  going  to  do  about  it.  He  was  assured  by  the 
secretary  that  means  Avould  at  once  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  their 
OAvn  laboring  people,  to  speed  those  Russian  Jews  on  to  America 
and  out  of  England. 

Another  point :  The  idea  is  generally  held  that  the  people  Avho 
come  to  this  country  go  out  upon  the  prairies  and  break  up  and 
make  ucav  farms  :  that  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  thcAvorld.  They 
don't  go  out  on  the  jjrairies.  I  have  shoAvn  you  tl.at  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  go  into  our  poor  houses  and  jails,  but  those  Avho 
do  not,  don't  Avork  on  the  prairies.  They  are  croAvded  in  our 
large  cities.  Look  at  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans,  and  8t.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  ;  the  people  Avho  live 
in  the  large  cities  are  more  cursed  by  it  than  the  people  in  the 
country.  You  haven't  commenced  to  realize  it  yet  in  the  country 
districts. 

I  have  the  statistics  here  of  the  number  of  people  from  each 
nationality  Avho  settle  in  our  cities  ;  from  Norway  tAA'enty  pei^ 
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cent,  remain  in  cities ;  from  England  forty  per  cent ;  from  Ger- 
many fortv-seven  per  cent.  ;  from  Ireland  fifty-five  per  cent.  ; 
from  Poland  fifty-seven  per  cent.  ;  from  Paissia  fifty-seven  per 
cent.  ;  from  Italv"^  fifty-eight  per  cent. 

I  stood  in  Naples  and  saw  one  of  our  future  citizens ;  he  was 
driving  a  little  cart,  with  fruit  on  it.  He  was  smoking  a  cig- 
arette, and  he  carried  a  whip  in  his  hand,  ifnd  he  would  crack  that 
whip  over  his  team  everv  now  and  then  and  move  along  as  though 
he  owned  half  of  Naples.  What  do  you  think  his  team  was  ? 
It  was  composed  of  two  animals,  one  a  donkey  and  the  other 
one  his  own  wife.  I,  for  one,  don't  want  that  kind  of  a  citizen 
in  Pennsylvania.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  people  of  this 
country  do  thev  respect  our  women.  (Applause.)  And  I  would 
like  them  to  continue  in  that  course,  to  the  extent  that  the  wonien 
^will  respect  and  honor  us.  But  when  you  come  to  mix  us  with 
tha^  sort  of  citizenship  the  Lord  only  knows  what  the  future 
will  be. 

AVe  can  stand  a  certain  percentage  of  it,  but  we  are  (jnly  a 
small  people  in  number  ;  we  are  not  the  greatest  nation  on  the 
earth,  Ave  are  one  of  the  smallest,  so  far  as  our  population  is  con- 
cerned. We  are  a  new  nation  ;  we  have  hardly  been  able  yet  to 
celebrate  our  silver  wedding  ;  we  are  but  a  child,  beside  some  of 
the  nations  of  the  old  \A  orld. 

It  is  a  principle  of  all  nations,  and  countries,  and  pet)ples,  that 
immigration  is  essential  to  any  new  country  ;  when  they  come  no 
fasteAhau  the  new  country  can  assimilate  them  to  their  own  laws 
and  habits. 

If  you  run  a  half  inch  pipe  of  milk  into  a  can,  and  into  that 
same  can  a  quarter  inch  pipe  of  water  it  would  still  be  milk — in 
Pittsburgh  ;  (laughter)  then  if  you  run  another  small  pipe  in  of 
very  dirtv,  muddv  water,  how  long  would  it  pass  for  milk? 
There  would  settle  in  the  bottom,  a  certain  amount  of  filth  and 
dirt.  Here  are  half  a  million  of  people  coming  to  us  every  year  ; 
our  natural  increase  of  population  is  no  more — and  how  long  are 
we  to  retain  our  nationality,  and  our  distinctive  characteristics,  as 
Americans  ? 

Either  we  must  assimilate  them  or  they  Avill  assimilate  us,  and 
eno-raft  upon  us  their  own  notions  of  anarchy,  of  revolt,  of  law- 
lessness. 

What  have  we  to  boast  of  ?  Do  you  recall  the  fact  that  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years  two  of  our  presidents  have  been  assassinated, 
that  scarcely  a  month  rolls  around  that  some  promiuent  man  in 
the  country  is  not  assassinated  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  was  shot  down  in  his  own  house,  and  how  many  at- 
tempts upon  the  lives  of  our  public  citizens  have  been  made  ? 
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What  have  we  to  boast  of,  over  any  country  in  the  old  A\'orkl  ? 
Even  Russia,  with  all  her  bombs  and  dynamite,  can  show  a  better 
record  than  we,  so  tar  as  the  assassination  of  her  chief  rulers 
is  concerned.  We  get  all  this  from  across  the  sea.  We  put  a 
Chinese  wall  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  exclude  the  Chinaman  ;  we 
need  a  wall  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  exclude  the  people  I  have 
l)een  talking  about. 

A  great  many  call  this  "  no-nothingisin,"  and  say  it  is  blind  pre- 
judice. I  tell  you  that  this  question  interests  the  man  who  now 
lives  among  us  and  has  become  a  part  of  us,  who  was  born  in  a 
foreign  country,  as  much  as  it  interests  me.  A  German  who  has 
obtained  steady  employment  at  fair  wages  is  not  going  to  surren- 
der that  job  to  an  immigrant  because  he  conies  from  Germany. 
And  haven't  we  paid  taxes  enough  for  the  support  of  the  foreign 
paupers  and  criminals  ? 

Let  me  bring  to  your  attention  the  state  of  our  laws  to-day  on 
this  subject. 

First,  there  was  an  Act  of  Congress  passed,  although  there  liad 
been  prior  laws  applicable  to  the  Chinese  and  to  the  restriction  of 
contract  labor — the  first  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1891. 
That  was  a  concession  to  the  clamor  of  the  peo]>le,  and  what  was 
it  ?  It  provided  that  no  insane  2>erson,  no  pauper,  no  person 
convicted  of  crime,  no  polygamist  and  no  person  afflicted  with  an 
incurable  disease,  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  this  country. 
But  hoAv  did  they  projiose  to  enforce  it?  They  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  and  he,  with 
his  assistants,  was  to  stand  in  Castle  Garden  and  inspect  these 
people  as  they  lauded.  Here  comes  five  or  six  hundred  immi- 
grants and  they  pass  on  in  single  file.  Here  is  a  doctor  and  the 
law  contemplates  tliat  the  doctor  shall  be  able  to  tell  by  looking 
at  a  man's  tongue  and  feeling  of  his  jiulse  whether  or  not  he  has 
ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime.  (Laughter.) 

That  law  was'  wholly  ineffectual.  Of  course  the  steamship 
company  would  -instruct  the  immigrant  what  to  say,  and  they  had 
to  take  his  Avord  for  it.  They  had  uf)  means  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  told  the  truth.  And  as  they  came  across  huddled  in  the 
lower  hold  of  the  vessel  they  were  natural  1\'  all  sea-sick,  and  they 
all  looked  sick  ;  and  naturally  they  would  attribute  to  sea-sick- 
ness any  ailment.  If  one  looked  yellow  he  would  only  have  to 
say  he  was  sea-sick  and  that  was  enough.  They  succeeded  in 
keeping  out  500  people  in  500,000  in  one  year.  And  yet  during 
that  same  year  there  went  into  the  penitentiaries  in  this  country 
thousands  of  peo])le  who  came  across  the  water ;  and  into  the 
poorhouses  and  insane  asylums,  and  yet  under  this  law  they 
found  only  500  that  they  refused  to  land. 
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lu  1893  they  passed  another  law  ;  that  was  a  law  j^assed  in 
obedience  to  popular  demand.  That  provided  that  in  addition  to 
the  law  of  1891  there  should  be  a  list  of  all  the  immigrants  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  steamship  companies  and  the  captain  should 
certify  there  was  no  one  on  the  list  who  was  excluded  under  the 
Act  of  1891,  and  the  surgeon  shoukl  certify  he  had  examined  the 
passengers  and  that  there  were  none  on  that  ship  who  were  ex- 
eluded  bv  the  Act  of  1891,  and  if  they  did  let  a  man  in  who  was 
exckided  by  the  Act  of  1891  they  Avere  to  pay  the  government  |10. 

What  woukl  you  think  of  a'law  that  put  the  collection  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  tax  in  the  hands  of  the  brewers  and  distillers 
of  the  country  ?  These  steamship  companies  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  violating  that  law  and  yet  the  reponsibility  is  put  upon 
them  of  enforcing  it.  And  yet  there  are  people  in  high  places 
who  are  undertaking  by  pen 'and  voice  to  convince  the  people  that 
that  law  is  right. 

We  have  their  report  of  the  number  of  people  excluded  under  it ; 
made  by  themselves.  In  1894  there  were  219.046  people  lauded, 
and  not  counting  those  excluded  under  prior  laws  there  were  561 
returned  as  paupers  and  criminals  and  as  coming  undei-  tlie  law. 

If  that  law  is  a  sieve,  which  sifts  out  all  the  paupers  and  crim- 
inals and  undesirable  immigrants,  why  is  it  that  our  poorhouses 
and  jails  and  insane  asylums  are  filling  up  with  them?_  The  ar- 
gument of  the  law  is  absurd.  Is  it  reasonable  to  bring  a  man 
three  thousand  miles  to  examine  him  to  see  if  he  is  fit  to  start  ? 
(Laughter.)  Hadn't  you  better  examine  him  before  he  leaves 
home?  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  indeed  to  turn  a  man  back 
who  had  come  with  his  family  three  thousand  miles.  Sympathy 
would  admit  him.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  him,  to  examine 
him  before  he  leaves  home  "? 

And  therefore  there  has  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  investigating  this  question  the  theory  tliat  consular  in- 
spection is  the  proper  way  to  do  this.  We  have  between  five  and 
six  hundred  consuls,  scattered  all  over  Europe.  They  are  not 
hard  worked.  They  live  among  these  people,  and  when  a  man 
wants  to  come  to  this  country  let  him  apply  to  the  consul  nearest 
to  him.  He  can  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  is  a  proper  person 
to  come  here,  by  inquiry.  He  can  go  into  the  police  office  and 
inspect  the  records  and  see  whether  or  not  he  has  been  convicted 
of  crime.  That  is  better  than  his  word  whether  he  will  become  a 
good  citizen  in  this  country  or  not,  whether  he  has  beeii  guilty  of 
any  anarchistic  plots.  But  how  can  we  tell,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic? 

I  would  not  object  to  a  reasonable  immigration  to  this  country 
of  people  capable  of  self-support,  but  the  country  has  reached 
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that  Stage  uow  ^^•hen  can  get  along  if  we  don't  have  any 
visitors  at  all.  Our  latch  string  has  been  out  a  long  time,  and  it 
is  time  to  tie  a  knot  or  two,  at  least,  and  shorten  it. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal,  perhaps,  about  the  question  of 
whether  we  have  any  right  to  pass  a  laAv  to  restrict  immigration. 
I  \\  aut  to  tell  you  that  the  trainers  of  the  Constitution,  whatever 
they  may  have  thought  al^out  our  right  to  impose  atariiffor  auv- 
thing  but  revenue — A\hich  is  a  question  of  dispute  between 
political  parties— made  Article  1st,  Section  9  of  the  Constitution, 
to  read  as  follows  :  "  The  immigration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  sliall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year 
1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation j  not 
exceeding  |10  for  each  person." 

That  is  the  Constitution.  The  Congress  was  authorized  by  tlie 
Constitution  to  imjjose  a  tax  of  SlO  a  head,  and  it  provided  that 
immigration  or  emigration  should  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  1808. 
What  do  we  impose  as  a  tax  to-day  ?  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty 
cents,  which  was  increased  to  a  dollar  by  the  present  Congress.  ' 

I  believe  that  a  wise,  wholesome  restriction  of  immigration  will 
not  only  be  a  good  thing  for  the  police  affairs  of  this  country, 
but  it  will  be  a  g(jod  and  wholesome  thing  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  ought  to  select  our  company  when  we  are  goino-  to 
have  com]iany.  The  idea  of  filling  a  man's  house  up  with  a^lot 
of  people  \\  lio  haven't  been  invited  to  come  ;  who  are  not  wanted  ! 
Why  we  hear  this  idea  advanced  :  "  There  are  certain  classes  of 
people  who  will  dig  in  the  ditches,  and  Americans  won't."  I 
will  tell  you  why  ;  they  won't  dig  in  the  ditches  because  the  price 
for  that  work  has  l)een  degraded  and  lowered  to  a  point  where 
they  cannot  afibrd  it. 

Americans  will  engage  in  any  honorable  em])]ovment  where 
fair  wages  are  paid  ;  but  as  long  as  people  are  xA  il'ling  to  woi-k 
for  sixty  or  seventy  cents  a  day  you  cannot  expect  our 
people  to  compete  with  them.  In  speaking  of  Americans  I  am 
speaking  tor  all  classes  of  ])eople  who  are  naturalized,  and  become 
part  of  us.  I  am  not  speaking  for  American-born  alone.  A 
man  who  comes  into  this  country  and  com])lies  with  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  intends  to  remain  hei'c,  and  becomes  naturalized, 
stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  me.  I  am  speaking  for  him  as 
well  as  for  the  American-born. 

We  owe  too  much  to  the  people  of  certain  countries  to  ignore 
the  great  benefit  they  have  been  to  this  country.  I  would  like  to 
build  up  in  this  countiy  not  only  a  greater  admiration,  but  a 
greater  love  for  the  country.  I  wish  I  could  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  only  flag  upon  our  streets  on  the  Fourth  of  July  was 
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the  star  spangled  banner.   (Applause.)  You  go  out  lu  some  cities 

and  you  will  see  more  flags  of  other  countries  tlian  of  our  own. 

We  want  a  greater  love  for  our  country  and  our  flag ;  a  nobler 

and  purer  Americanism.    We  want  to  instill  into  the  people  of 

this  country,  into  our  children,  a  loye  and  pride  for  the  nation. 

We  Avant  to  imbue  every  person  with  the  sentiment  that  has  been 

well  expressed : 

"  Where  e'er  be  goes,  what  e'er  he  does, 
There  Ungers  fondly  in  his  mind 
The  country  he  has  left  behind. 
And  when  in  memory's  eye  he'll  scan 
His  own  beloved,  familiar  land  ; 
Throws  high  his  bead  and  shouts, 
Thank  (iod,  I  am  an  American." 

I  have  onl\-  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  attention  you  have 
given  me.  Tliis  question  has  no  place  in  politics.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  anv  man,  no  matter  to  which  party,  of  the  very  many 
parties,  he  inav  belong,  may  fully  embrace  and  uphold,  without 
violatiuti-  anv  platform  or  principle  of  his  party.  It  is  a  question 
that  is  "higher  and  broader  and  greater  than  any  party  and  all 
parties.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  salyatioii  of  the  country,  and 
in  my  judgment  it  is  the'  solution  of  many  of  the  troubles  that 
BOW  bear  us  down.    (Long  continued  applause.) 

Dr.  Walk :  A  little  over  two  years  ago  in  the  month  (.)f  Sep- 
tember, on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  I  left  a  harl)or  in  France 
and  took  one  of  the  channel  steamers  for  New  Haven,  England. 
I  had  been  absent  for  some  months  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
and  in  that  way  missed  our  annual  Convention  at  Reading. 
Cholera  was  prevailing  in  Europe  then,  and  I  might  be  cut  of  by 
the  quarantine.  I  was  in  haste  to  get  back  into  England,  and  to 
i-e-eross  the  ocean,  and  I  made  no  proper  inquiry  as  to  the  sort  of 
fellow-passengers  I  would  have  on  that  steamer.  I  had  an  experi- 
ence that  night  I  hope  I  may  never  have  again.  After  I  had 
taken  mv  place  with  a  few  other  Americans  who  were  returning 
homeward  we  went  to  the  captain  and  asked  him  why  the  boat 
was  delayed.  It  was  already  half  an  hour  past  the  time  of  start- 
ino-.  He  said  he  was  waiting  for  some  passengers,  and  he  hastened 
away,  quite  unwilling  to  explain  anything  about  it.  An  hour  or 
more  passed  and  there  then  commenced  to  come  ou  the  steamer 
Ihe  most  deplorably-miserable  human  beings  I  have  ever  seen  in 
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my  work  among  the  poor.  They  were  carryiug  Ijundles  and  pack- 
ages :  ropes  and  strings  and  trifles  scarcely  worth  carrying,  and 
they  were  sick  and  weak  and  depressed  and  miserable  in  every 
sense. 

They  v,-ei-e  a  body  of  Russian  emigrants,  JeAvs,  escaping  from 
persecution  in  Russia.  They  had  got  as  far  as  Paris  and  found 
their  funds  entirely  exhausted.  The  French  authorities  had  placed 
them  in  a  sort  of  barracks,  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  quar- 
antined them  there  for  fear  of  their  spreading  disease,  and  a  HebrcAV 
society  in  England  had  furnished  them  with  a  little  money,  and 
with  that  the}'  had  sufficient  means  to  get  tickets  to  America. 

They  left  Paris  and  came  to  the  port  from  which  I  sailed,  and 
as  I  learned  afterwards,  on  the  way  one  of  their  number  died  of 
cholera ;  but  that  was  kept  very  quiet.  Those  people  came  on 
that  little  channel  steamer,  a  miserable  boat,  and  there  were  so 
many  of  them  that  they  filled  up  the  emigrant  rooms  between 
decks  and  piled  all  over  the  upper  deck. 

The  steamer  passed  out  of  the  harbor  and  we  came  upon  a 
stormy,  choppy  sea,  and  the  only  time  I  ever  was  sea-sick  was 
that  night,  and  I  think  I  would  have  been  it  the  l)oat  had  been 
aground.  You  didn't  need  to  open  your  eyes  or  your  ears  to 
know  about  them.  Tiiere  were  other  senses  that  would  enable  you  . 
to  know  just  as  well.  I  went  into  the  cabin  and  was  terribly  sick 
all  night.  I  went  on  deck  to  get  a  l)reath  of  fresh  air.  All  over 
that  deck  those  people  were  spread  in  all  the  throes  of  sea-sickness, 
and  there  wasn't  an  article  of  clothing  they  wore  that  was  fit  to 
touch. 

We  arrived  at  New  Haven,  and  I  took  the  train  for  London. 
Without  a  moment  to  be  washed,  or  cleaned,  or  treated  with  medi- 
cine, those  poor  people — aged  men  and  women  and  little  babies — 
some  families  with  tliree  or  four  children — were  all  bundled  into 
some  old  cars  and  started  for  Liverpool,  and  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  railroad  that  as  soon  as  they  got  there  they  would 
be  placed  on  a  steamer  and  ^vouldn't  remain  in  Liverpool  a  single 
hour,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  had  my  hands  full  of  these 
people  for  some  time,  and  I  will  thank  God  when  they  are  off  for 
your  country."  Some  would  die  on  the  ocean,  of  course,  and  the 
residue  would  come  here  so  sick  that  no  one  would  know  whether 
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they  had  puhnoiiarv  cousumption  or  Bright's  disease,  or  sea-sick- 
ness. My  heart  bled  for  them,  and  yet  I  could  uot  but  ask  my- 
self, "  Why  is  it  that  my  country  should  take  the  burden  off'  of 
every  other  country  ?  ^\hy  must  the  injustice  ot  Russia  to  her 
people  be  made  up  by  an  unwise  philanthropy  of  our  country  ?  " 

For  years  I  have  been  in  favor  of  some  active  and  rigorous 
measure  to  restrict  this  tide  of  emigration.  We  can  digest  a  part 
of  this  mass,  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  would  all  stop 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  let  us  get  straightened  up.  And  I  am 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Stone's  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution 
that  I  have  prepared  and  offered,  and  in  my  own  opinion  I  don't 
think  it  goes  tar  enough. 

The  Acts  of  1891  and  1893,  and  this  Act  for  consular  supervi- 
sion, are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  I  think  the  consular  supervi- 
sion will  help,  i  ut  I  haven't  an  unbounded  faith  in  our  consuls. 
Mr.  Stone  says  tiiat  we  never  send  any  one  out  of  this  country  to 
get  rid  of  them,  but  I  think  I  know  of  a  few  consuls  who  have 
been  sent  away  l^ecause  they  were  somewhat  in  the  way  of  their 
friends.  (Laughter.)'  And  I  am  afraid  many  of  them  will  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  steamship  companies  and  other  agencies, 
and  it  will  be  a  weak-backed  provision.  But  probably  better 
than  anything  now. 

What  I  think  we  ought  to  have  is  this  :  we  ought  to  have  a 
tax  on  emigration  heavy  enough  to  exclude,  for  the  present,  every 
one,  unless  there  is  some  particularly  urgent  reason  why  he  should 
come  in.  I  would  like  to  see  it  |50  or  $100  a  head.  And  let  me 
say  that  I  think  I  know  the  reason  why  we  never  had  it.  I  have 
myself  many  times  spoken  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  American 
industries.  I  believe  in  it.  But  many  believe  in  the  protection  of 
evervthino;  else  but  labor,  and  I  think  I  know  why.  It  is  this, 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  Congress  has  been  so  long  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  only  done  it  in  response  to  popular  clamor  :  the 
wealthy  men  of  this  country  have  an  interest  in  breaking  the 
labor  market ;  many  and  many  a  time  they  will  have  an  interest 
in  bringing  in  a  few  foreigners  to  break  the  wages  and  depress  the^ 
labor  market,  so  their  profits  will  be  the  greater. 

I  have  known  it  to  be  done  many  times,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  say  that  labor  shall  be  jn-otected  as  well  as  other  things.  Until 
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you  do  put  a  tax  upou  emigration,  which  will  be  a  real  thing  and 
serve  to  check  it,  I  believe  we  never  will  accomplish  the  proper 
result.  And  I  hope  when  we  go  away  from  this  Convention  we 
will  go  with  the  feeling  that  ultimately  we  must  come  to  this,  that 
any  company  of  any  description  that  brings  any  emigrants  into 
this  country  must  pay  a  considerable  per  capita  tax  for  bringing 
them  here.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Walk  offered  tlie  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
without  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

Eesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  tendered  to  the 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Stone  for  his  able  and  instructive  address  upon  immigra- 
tion. 

Besolved,  That  we  endorse  the  bill  introduced  into  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  \Wm.  A.  Stone  for  the  restriction 
of  immigration,  and  earnestly  recommend  its  enactment  into  a  law. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Thompson,  of  Washington,  liere  read  the  folloAving 
paper  prepared  by  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Crumriue,  of  Washington 
County  : 

The  Citizen  of  the  Futube. 

"  He  who  has  seen  the  suffering  of  men  has  seen  notliing,  he  must 
see  the  suffering  of  women  ;  he  who  has  seen  the  suffering  of  wo- 
men has  seen  nothing,  he  must  see  the  suffering  of  children." 

It  was  Yictor  Hugo,  M'ith  his  deep  insight  into  the  sorrows  and 
miseries  of  the  world,  who  said  tliis,  and  "^ve  instinctively  recog- 
nize its  truth. 

Nothing  arouses  our  sympathy  so  much  as  the  distress  of  a 
child;  notliing  stirs  our  indignation  so  quickly  as  neglect  or 
cruelty  practised  toward  one,  and  it  is  probaljle  "that  this  feeling, 
more  largely  than  an}-  other,  enters  into  the  A\  ork  that  is  being 
done  for  children  to-day.  But  there  are  other  motives  which 
shoulcl  move  us  to  aid  in  placing  homeless,  or  worse  than  home- 
less, little  ones  under  loving,  judicious  care,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  is  the  deep  and  loyal  love  of  countrv,  which  is 
■one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  every  truly  noble  heart. 
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"  Lo,  the  c'bildreu  die— 
The  little  children— and  ye  heed  them  not. 
-     The  children  die  ;  they  perish  body  and  soul, 
In  pestilent  lanes  and  rotten  alleys  vile, 
Thousands  on  thousands,  more  than  eye  can  count, 
God's  sun  shines  on  them,  but  they  never  heard 
His  name  who  made  it.    The  fair  world  they  tread 
Is  foul  to  them  that  never  saw  the  fields, 
The  oreeu  trees,  the  great  mountains,  the  bright  streams, 
Or  luiew  that  God,  who  fashioned  all  things,  loves 
■\11  He  has  made,  and  children  most  ot  all. 
Thev  prowl  in  fetid  ways,  and  lie  and  steal, 
\mi  curse  ;  and  never  know  that  words  can  bless. 
Or  that  such  thing  as  blessing  in  this  world 
Was  ever  heard  of.    Save  !   Oh,  save  them  all ! 
If  not  for  their  sakes,  for  our  own.    IS ot  one 
Of  all  these  myriads,  were  we  truly  wise, 
Should  perish  thus." 

But,  uuhappilv,  a  large  proportion  of  us  are  not  truly  wise,  so 
we  continue  "  to  bnv,  and  sell  and  get  gain,"  absorbed  m  our  cares 
and  pleasures,  while  opportunities  for  service  which  any  patriot 
might  covet,  slip  through  our  grasp  unheeded. 

The  o-lorv  and  safety  of  a  nation  lies  m  the  character  of  its  cit- 
izens far  more  than  in" the  most  boundless  material  resources,  and 
those  who  can  aid  in  training  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  to 
bare  well  the  responsibilities  which  the  future  will  lay  upon  them, 
need  ask  no  higher  mission.    Let  us  look  at  a  few  important  ele- 
ments in  the  character  of  a  really  good  citizen,  and  see  it  they 
cannot  be  planted  in  the  hearts  of  even  verv  young  children 
Cheerful  obedience  to  law  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  good 
citizeushin,  and  it  is  equallv  important  in  the  training  of  a  child 
from  its  earliest  infaucv.    Some  selfishly  fond  persons,  who  are 
not  eciual  to  the  self-denial  which  it  costs  to  refuse  a  child  anything, 
trv  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  those  children  are  the 
happiest  and  most  loving  who  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way, 
unchecked  hv  parental  authority,  but  any  thoughtful  observer 
knoM-s  that  such  is  not  the  case.  ■  The  child  who  has  been  tmmed 
in  prompt  obedience  to  wise  and  loving  authority,  is  not  only  tar 
«afer  but  infinitelv  happier  than  the  one  who  knows  no  law  but  the 
impulse  of  an  inexperienced  will  ;  and  the  relation  between  him 
and  his  parents  is  much  more  close  and  tender  than  it  could  be 
otherwise.    Such  parents  carefully  explain  the  reason  for  then- 
commands,  when  this  is  possible,  so  that  the  child  feels  that  he  is 
treated  with  resi)eet  and  confidence,  and  therefore  learns  to  obey 
with  unquestioning  faith  even  when  he  cannot  fully  comprehend 
the  necessitv  for  a  certain  course  of  action. 

The'^e  are  the  children  who  are  an  unfailing  comfort  to  sorely 
tried  teachers  ;  who  win  the  love  and  trust  of  their  employers; 
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Avho  are  thoughtful  and  kind  in  their  requirements  when  them- 
selves placed  in  positions  of  authority  ;  who  are  better  than  a 
standing  armv  for  the  preservation  of  a  nation's  safety,  and  who 
yield  reverent  and  loving  obedience  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  be- 
cause they  have  first  been  taught  it  by  His  representives  on  earth. 
Ancjther  important  requisite  for  a  good  citizen  is  a  deep  and  practi- 
■caj  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Should  he  belong  to  the 
minority  he  must  accept  the  Avill  of  the  majority  ;  trying  to  be  fan- 
in  his  judgment  of  their  measures,  to  work  heartily  with  them 
in  what  seems  to  l)e  for  the  general  good,  and  to  keep  from  being 
bitter  because  his  own  cherished  views  have  not  been  carried  out. 

If  he  is  placed  in  the  more  dangerous  position  of  a  member  of 
of  the_  dominant  jiarty,  he  must  guard  carefully  against  an  arro- 
gant disregai-d  of  the  weak  ;  against  a  desire  to  further  his  interests 
at  another's  cost,  and  to  forget  principle  in  a  desire  to  perpetuate 
power.  Surely  no  better  school  for  training  in  this  desirable  qual- 
ification can  be  found  than  that  afforded  by  family  life. 

We  are  naturally  prone  to  magnify  our  own  rights  be}'ond  all 
due  proportion,  and  the  only  hope  for  tranquility  and  happiness 
in  a  home  lies  in  the  willingness  of  each  member  to  make  constant 
small  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  This  not  only  aids  in 
the  development  of  a  beautiful  character,  but  strengthens  the  ties 
of  family  affection.  Many  a  mother  who  sorrows  bitterly  over 
the  thoughtless  neglect  of  her  children,  is  only  reaping  the  harvest 
of  the  mistaken  tenderness  which  led  her  to  minister  to  their  self- 
ishness by  a  self-abnegation  so  com])lete  that  it  permitted  no  service 
in  return,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  regard  her  as  house- 
keeper and  nurse,  instead  of  queen  and  priestess  of  the  family 
circle. 

Another  most  important  element  in  the  character  of  the  ideal  citi- 
zen, is  a  true  sense  of  honor.  Simple  unswerving  honesty  is  not 
common,  hut  honor — alas,  it  is  high,  and  few  attain  it.' 

One  may  well  question  the  prevalence  of  the  honesty  that  is 
barely  decent,  when  listening  to  a  serious  discussion  of  one's  right 
to  use,  for  a  second  time,  uncancelled  postage  stamps,  or  Avhen  be- 
holding the  astonishment  of  a  railway  conductor  liecause  a  passen- 
ger, whom  he  has  overlooked,  hunts  him  up  to  present  his  ticket,  in- 
stead of  retaining  it  for  future  use.  A  man  may  consider  him- 
self honest,  because  he  does  not  grossly  defraud  his  fellows  ;  he 
may  show  a  careful  respect  for  the  legal"  rights  of  others  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  and  yet  be  willing  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  better  of  them  in  ways  they  are  not  likely  to  suspect. 
Honesty  is  the  material  body,  honor  "the  refined  spirit ;  honesty 
may  be  only  commonplace  regard  for  public  opinion,  honor  is  that 
permeating  genius    which  would  render  it  impossible  for  its 
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possessor  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  most  ignoi-ant  savage  far 
from  the  bounds  of  civilization.  Honesty  may  content  itself  Avith 
the  maxim  of  Confucius,  "  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not 
have  them  do  unto  you."  The  golden  rule  of  honor,  "  Whatsoever 
ve  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them," 
was  given  by  the  manliest  man,  the  most  honorable  gentleman 
who  ever  trod  this  earth,  tlie  Ciirist  of  Galilee. 

With  what  unutterable  yearning  do  true  and  thoughtful 
patriots  to-day,  desire  the  diffusion  of  this  spirit  in  high  places 
and  low. 

Our  hearts  crv  out  f  jr  incorru])ti!)le  men ;  for  men  who  dare 
to  be  poor  rather  than  gain  wealth  by  doubtful  tricks  of  trade  ; 
who  tlirust  aside  policy  with  a  noble  scorn,  when  she  tries  to 
blindfold  the  eves  of  God-given  conviction;  for  men  of  "clean 
hands  and  pure  hearts,"  who  despise  the  gain  of  oppression  and 
shake  their  hands  from  holding  of  bribes.  For  men  like  these  we 
look  and  long  ;  and  yet,  if  the  coming  years  of  our  republic  are 
to  be  made  noble  by 'sons  like  these,  they  must  even  now  be  put 
in  training  for  their  high  destiny. 

If  the  children  of  our  country  were  being  taught  to  be  fastid- 
iously honest ;  to  loathe  everything  petty  and  mean ;  to  dread 
deceit  in  every  form  as  a  deadly  and  insidious  foe  to  the  soul's 
life  ;  to  know  that  impure  thoughts  and  words  can  transmute  the 
golci  of  the  finest  spirit  into  vilest  dross,  we  might  look  the  un- 
known future  in  the  face  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case  ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord." 

But  what  is  required  to  fuse  these,  and  many  other  noble  ele- 
ments of  character,  and  cast  them  into  true  heroic  mould  ?  Is  it 
not  a  passionate  love  of  country,  that  counts  not  its  life  dear  unto 
itself,  if  bv  its  sacrifice  the  beloved  land  may  be  saved  from  peril  ?^ 
Innumerable  are  the  names  recorded  on  the  blood-stained  pages  of 
the  centuries,  of  those  who  have  met  death  with  a  smile,  through  the 
inspiration  of  this  feeling  ;  and  that  is  generally  considered  the 
highest  proof  of  heroism  ;  but  tlie  noblest  hero,  the  truest  martyr, 
is  he  who  has  courage  to  espouse  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice, 
however  unpopular;  who  dares  to  he  in  advance  of  his  age,  en- 
during the  social  ostracism,  the  cruel  misunderstanding  of  friends, 
and  bitter  enmity  of  foes  which  form  too  often  the  thorny  crown 
bestowed  by  the'world  upon  those  who  cut  tlirough  ignorance  and 
■  wrong,  humanity's  pathway  toward  the  kingdom  of  peace  and 
love. 

To  live  for  one's  country  is  far  grander  and  more  difficult  than 
to  die  for  her  sake  ;  and  only  love  of  the  purest  and  most  unself- 
ish type  is  equal  to  this  living  sacrifice.    The  child's  first  lesson 
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in  patriotism  is  love  of  liome  ;  of  tlic  house  A\  ])ere  he  belongs 
where  his  dear  ones  gather,  and  where  he  is  understood  and  cared 
for  as  nowhere  else.  If  this  feeling  is  deep  and  true  ;  if  his  heart 
turns  toward  his  own  roof  with  homesick  longings,  no  matter 
hoA\-  unattractive  it  might  seem  to  strangers'  eyes,  it  naturally 
broadens,  until  his  love  for  his  country  is  as  pure  "and  noble  as  that 
which  he  bears  to  his  mother. 

Clear-headed,  clean-hearted  American  citizens,  then,  should  be 
the  natural  product  of  American  homes  ;  but  what  of  the  little 
(  nes  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  birthright  by  misfortune  or  sin  ? 

Thousands  of  them  there  are,  scattered  through  our  cities 
and  towns 

"  Ragged  children  with  bare  feet, 
Whom  the  angels  in  white  raiment 
Know  the  names  of,  to  rejoeat 
When  they  come  on  us  for  payment." 

They,  two,  are  to  be  citizens,  holding  equal  power  with  the 
children  of  cultured  Christian  families ;  and  it  rests  with  the 
good  people  of  the  land  to  decide  whether  that  power  shall  be  used 
to  build^  a  strong,  a  stately  temple  of  freedom  upon  the  costly 
foundation  which  our  fathers  laid,  or  whether  througli  ignorance 
and  Avicked  passion  that  sacred  work  shall  be  marred,  or  ruined- 
irreparably.  Clearly  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  Avell  as  of  humanity, 
is  to  train  these  unskilled  hearts  and  Ijrains  so  tliat  they  may 
prove  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  deadly  curse ;  and  the  only  qiiestion 
should  be,  how  can  this  best  be  done. 

Childrens'  h(nnes  and  asylums  all  over  the  land  are  doing  their 
part  grandlv. 

Like  arks  of  refuge  the}'  stand  with  open  doors  to  save  hapless 
little  ones  from  the  flood  of  wretchedness  and  crime  which 
threatens  to  engulf  them  ;  but  1)eyond  certain  limits  they  are 
powerless. 

The  finest  lines  and  touches  of  character  cannot  be  cut  by 
machinery  ;  they  must  be  graven  by  the  loving  liand  of  the  artist, 
who  studies  well  the  individual  material  upon  which  he  has  to  work' 
and  toils  with  loving  patience,  to  bring  out  "the  angel  in  the  stone." 
Children  cannot  get  their  highest^ education  in  platoons;  the 
great  Teacher  ordained  the  home  as  the  training  school  of  the  soul, 
and  the  friendless  waifs  must  be  placed  under  its  influence  if  they 
are  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  A\'hich  they  are  capable. 

The  Christ-like  mission  of  the  Childrens'  Aid  Societv  is  to  bring 
about  this  very  desirable  state  of  things,  and  nobly  do  they 
accomplish  their  Avork.  Through  their  eftbrts  many  a  once 
homeless  child  is  breathing  in  new  life  in  an  atmosphere  of 
affection;  many  a  long  silent  home  rings  Avith  the  melody  of^ 
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childish  voices  ;  and  the  blessed  Avork  might  be  extended  in- 
definitely, if  more  of  the  doors  in  fast-closed  hearts,  AV(Kdd  swing- 
open  to  receive  Clu'ist's  little  ones  in  His  name. 

Scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  onr  own  Pennsylvania, 
ou  breezy  hilltops  and  in  sheltered  valleys  ;  in  the  fair  green 
country  and  the  busy  towns,  there  are  vacant  places  by  many  a 
hearthstone,  lonely  chambers  in  many  a  heart,  which  might  be 
filled  and  gladdened  by  children  who  are  perishing  for  love. 

Christ  left  his  own  dear  home  in  heaven,  to  show  us  the  heart 
of  the  Father,  which  else  we  could  never  understand  ;  how  can 
lonely,  wretched  childhood  find  its  way  to  His  outstretched  arms 
unless  guided  by  the  hands  of  those  who  know  Him  ?  Alas, 
-  -"God's  possible  is  taught  by  His  Avorlds  loving,"  and  it  is  little^ 
Avonder  if  as  the  result  of  our  careless  neglect  "the  children  doubt  of 
each." 

In  the  name  then  of  humanity,  of  patriotism,  and  our  beloved 
Master,  Ave  plead  the  cases  of  the  friendless  children  ;  l3elieving 
that  nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  the  nation's  life  to-day  than 
the  Avise  and  tender  training  of  those  who  will  one  day  lead  her 
up  to  undreamed  of  heights  of  glorious  beauty,  or  drag  her  down 
to  unutterable  shame  and  Avoe.  (Applause.) 

The  foUoAving  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Ida  Y.  Kiel,  of  the 
Chester  County  Children's  Aid  Society,  Avas  presented,  and  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Avas  placed  in  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  to  be  printed  in  proceedings  : 

Our  Children's  Health. 

Having  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  Convention  and 
no  subject  being  given,  I  decided  after  consideration,  to  call 
attention  to  two  points  in  reference  to  our  children's  health. 
These  points  are  many  times  OA^erlooked.  I  refer  to  the  proper 
care  of  tlie  eyes  and  teeth. 

We  Avill  first  consider  the  c-are  of  the  eyes.  Many  of  the  eye 
troubles  of  children  are  congenital,  but  if  recognized  sufficiently 
early  a  A^ery  good  A'ision  might  be  spared  to  them.  It  is  said,  by 
experts,  that  4  per  cent,  of  all  men  are  color  blind  for  red  and 
green.  In  most  it  is  congenital.  It  is  also  the  first  stage  of 
many  diseases.  In  some  schools  it  is  the  custom  to  use  chalk  of 
different  colors,  and  Ave  find  in  a  school  of  ordinary  size  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  pupils — sometimes  a  majority — cannot 
see  anything  at  all  on  the  blackboard,  Avhen  certain  colors  are 
tised.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  readiness  Avith  AA'hich  some 
pupils  distinguish  between  black  and  A\'hite.    Some  being  able  to 
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see  much  more  readily  black  on  white  tlian  wliite  on  black.  It 
often  happens  that  a  child  who  is  what  is  known  as  "short-sighted," 
unless  seated  near  the  blackboard  will  never  be  able  to  see  any- 
thing which  is  written  or  placed  thereon.  The  statement  of  the 
child,  that  he  or  she  cannot  see  it,  is  often  disbelieved,  simply  be- 
cause children  so  hampered  by  imperfect  vision  often  seem  dull 
and  inattentive  and  their  statement  of  being  unable  to  see,  is 
often  taken  to  nieau  stupidity,  carelessness,  or  a  tendency  to  get 
out  of  work. 

Instances  without  number  could  be  cited  of  punishments  in- 
flicted, both  in  school  and  at  home,  for  fancied  inattention  or 
carelessness,  when  the  foundation  of  the  whole  trouble  was  in 
the  eyes  and  was  due  to  defective  vision,  of  some  one  of  the  many 
forms.  The  frontal  or  "  forehead  "  headaches  of  childhood  are,  if 
persistent,  nearly  always  due  to  defective  vision.  These  conditions 
are  entirely  worthy  of  every  attention  and  should  receive  it  as 
early  as  possible  in  every  case. 

Now  a  few  Avords  about  the  care  of  the  teeth.  I  quote  from 
one  of  our  health  journals, — a  recent  number — a  dentist  in  s])eak- 
ing  on  this  subject  said,  "  Ignorance  and  neglect  go  hand-in-hand 
and  are  the  cause  of  more  diseases  and  of  the  loss  of  more  teeth, 
than  all  the  other  causes  combined."  He  also  ascertained  by 
careful  investigation  that  of  a  school  of  500  pupils,  only  h'fty 
acknowledged  to  cleaning  their  teeth  twice  a  day  ;  275  used  the 
brush  sometimes,  while  175  did  not  own  a  brush,  and  yet  tlie  ages 
of  these  pupils  ranged  from  ten  to  eighteen  years.  Of  200 
children  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  there  were  not  ten  Avho  used  a 
tooth  brush.  Think  of  it  !  You  who  consider  a  tooth  brush  a 
daily  necessity,  and  say  "What  shall  be  done  to  save  the  teeth  of 
our  school  children."  It  is  by  no  means  needful  to  wait  until 
the  child  enters  school  to  have  either  teeth  or  eyes  receive  proper 
attention.  Our  care-takers  should  be  instructed  from  time  to 
time  as  opportunity  offers,  to  pay  attention  to  various  sym^itoms 
and  signs,  and  to  have  the  same  properly  investigated  by 
thoroughly  competent  people.  If  we  pretend  to  care  for  the 
bodies  of  these  children  as  well  as  their  morals,  can  we  afford  to 
neglect  such  vital  points  as  the  eyes  and  teeth  ? 

Do  we  not  all  know  in  some  measure,  many  times  in  our  own 
persons,  the  discomfort  as  well  as  the  positive  ill  health,  resulting 
from  a  mouth  partially  or  entirely  filled  witli  decayed  and 
decaying  teeth  ?  Mastication  cannot  be  properly  performed,  and 
the  food  goes  into  the  stomach  in  a  state  which  taxes  it  to  its  ut- 
most to  prepare  it  for  assimilation.  Many  times  because  of  the 
sensitive  condition  of  the  teeth,  only  foods  of  a  certain  character 
are  taken.    Thus  the  general  Iiealtli  is  interfered  with.    Also  the 
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irritation  resulting  from  decayed  teeth  causes  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  only  taking  a  very  slight 
cause  to  turn  it  into  something  more  serious. 

All  of  these  are  vital  C(uestions,  and  confront  us,  in  some  man- 
ner, from  the  time  the  child  comes  into  the  world. 

If  a  child  shows  a  tendency  to  decay  in  the  first  teeth,  they 
should  be  promptly  and  properly  cared  for,  even  if  they  need  to 
be  filled  several  times  to  do  it.  By  a  proper  care  of  the  first 
teeth,  the  gums  are  strengthened  and  the  second  teeth  have  a 
better  chance  for  good  healthy  growth.  These  in  their  turn 
should  receive  the  attention  of  'the  dentist  as  early  and  whenever 
it  may  be  necessary.  The  care-takers  should  be  told  that  it  is  as 
much  their  duty  to  teach  the  child  to  brush  its  teeth  and  take  care 
of  them,  as  it  is  to  clothe  and  feed  it.  They  should  also  be 
instructed  how  to  look  out  for  signs  of  defective  vision. 

It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  the  A.id  Societies  everyAvhere  to  give 
these  matters  their  earnest  attention  and  consideration.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  caring  for  paupers  only,  and  why  spend  any  more 
on  them  than  to  clothe  and  feed  them.  It  is  a  question  of  doing 
our  Avhole  duty  to  those  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  endeavoring  to 
turn  out  as  good  specimens  morally,  mentally  and  pliysically  as 
is  possible.  To  do  this  we  need  the  co-operation  of  all.  First 
the  Society  must  properly  instruct  its  care-takers,  the  public 
school  teacher  when  the  child  comes  under  her  care  must  add  her 
influence,  and  the  home  care  must  be  constant  and  unremitting 
until  thoroughly  good  habits  are  well  established. 

A  word  as  to  the  character  of  the  examinations  for  either  teeth 
or  eyes.  They  should  be  of  the  very  best  possible,  as  poor  work 
is  almost  worse  than  none.  There  are  but  few  if  any,  of  the  good 
specialists  who  would  not  be  willing  to  do  good  thorough  work 
for  our  Aid  children,  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  when  one  can  get  the 
best  why  take  anything  less  good  ? 

I  do  not  feel  that  in  the  short  paper  given,  I  have  been  able  to 
otter  anything  more  than  suggestions  for  consideration,  but  I  trust 
it  may  be  seed  sown  on  good  ground,  the  fruit  of  which  the 
future  will  reveal  in  abundance. 

The  following  paper  on  "  Duty  and  Responsibility  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  to  Children  of  Profligate  and  Unwilling 
Parents,"  prepared  by  Mrs.  Kooser,  of  Somerset  County,  was 
placed  in  hands  of  Secretary  for  printing  in  proceedings  : 

In  assuming  the  gnardianship  of  children  the  Aid  Society  takes 
upon  itself  a  grave  responsibility.  The  care  of  the  destitute, 
helpless  and  suftering  is  a  burden  Avilliugly  undertaken  because 
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the  duty  is  manifest,  but  in  the  case  of  parents  unwilling  to  sur- 
render possession  of  their  children  the  question  becomes  at  once 
delicate  and  difficult,  and  in  my  judgment  cannot  be  summarily 
settled  and  one  ironclad  rule  made  to  apply  to  all  cases. 

There  are  many  things  to  consider,  and  circumstances  must 
govern  to  a  great  extent.  In  tlie  course  of  our  local  work  we 
have  had  but  two  cases  which  might  properly  be  classed  under 
~the  head  of  profligate  and  unwilling  parents. 

In  the  first  instance  the  mother  voluntarily  gave  tlie  child  to 
the  society  and  agreed  to  release  all  rights.  We  placed  the  child 
with  worthy  parents  in  a  home  where  she  received  the  love,  care 
and  instruction  to  whicli  all  cliildren  are  by  right  entitled,  and 
•where  her  prospects  for  tlie  future  are  most  happy. 

After  two  years  of  care  and  training  to  the  evident  great  bene- 
iit  of  the  cliild  whose  affections  .had  meanwhile  grown  strong;  for 
the  adopted  parents,  tlie  abandoned  mother  came  to  the  front 
again  with  her  complaints  and  wanted  possession  of  the  child,  but 
we  were  firm  in  our  denials,  and  feel  that  our  duty  toward  that 
little  girl  is  to  keep  her  as  tar  removed  as  possible  from  that 
mother's  influence,  and  mean  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
our  bond  which  robs  tlie  motlier  of  her  own,  being  justified  by 
(Our  knowledge  of  tlie  mother's  cliaracter.  By  her  bad  deeds  she 
has  forfeited  the  respect  of  good  people,  including  that  of  her 
child.  It  is  the  sad,  the  inexorable  law,  and  from  the  poor  crea- 
ture who  gave  up  so  much,  "  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  she 
seems  to  have." 

In  the  other  instance  nac  have  pursued  the  diametrically  oppo- 
site course.  AA'lien  we  found  the  nKjtlier  unwilling  we  yielded  to 
her  entreaties,  l)eeause  she  was  on  the  face  of  things  making  a 
show  of  providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all.  This  little 
girl  is  acting  as  nurse  for  the  mother  -whose  health  is  very  delicate 
and  in  the  judgment  of  our  committee  the  time  of  her  earthly 
pilgrimage  is  likely  short. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  home,  and  the  little  girl  of  eleven 
years  will,  I  often  fear,  be  unfitted  for  future  usefulness,  because 
early  impressions  are  most  lasting  and  by  twelve  years  habits  and 
standards  in  morals  are  so  fixed  as  to  be  practically  ineradicable. 
Still  it  seems  in  some  eases  impossible  to  "  hew  to  the  line." 

Although  I  think  the  principle  which  teaches  that  the  public 
interest  transcends  the  personal  interest  is  the  true  guide,  and  if 
one  is  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two,  the  general  interest 
must  prevail  over  the  special  interest.  We  will  all  admit  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  advise 
at  the  same  time  one  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  an  organ- 
ization and  those  whom  duty  and  aftectiou  should  bind  together. 
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We  have  the  great  old  precept,  honor  thy  father  and  mother, 
and  yet  there  are  times  when  it  is  onr  chief  aim  to  have  children 
know  as  little  as  possible  of  father  or  mother,  because  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  children  except  they  be  diiferent  from  father  or  mother. 

We  would  not  be  brutal  or  lacking  in  sympathy,  yet  there  is 
but  one  course  to  a  Children's  Aid  Society  when  tlie  child's  real 
interest  and  the  public  good  are  considered.  I  think  it  an  un- 
profitable policy  to  let  things  drift  when  acknowledged  to  be  in 
an  evil  channel,  but  before  resorting  to  legal  measures  all  others 
should  have  been  exhausted;  such  as  efforts  to  instruct  and 
awaken  conscience. 

It  is  verv  sad  to  "  break  home  ties,"  and  parents  should  be 
made  to  feel"  responsible  tor  their  children  in  all  cases,  but  wlieu 
a  home  becomes  a  school  for  vice  and  parents  the  teachers,  its 
purpose  has  alreadv  been  subverted.  It  stands  a  menace  to  society 
and  society  should'seek  its  owai  safety.  When  the  course  of  such 
a  home  has  been  set  towards  vice  it  is  more  easily,  surely  and  les& 
expensively  diverted  when  its  inmates  are  young. 

A  separation  can  frequently  be  brought  about  by  representing 
the  child's  good.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  tell  of  any  parents, 
however  abandoned,  Avho  did  not  desire  better  things  for  their 
children.  So  persuasion,  promises,  pictures  of  future  improve- 
ment usually  effect  the  sacrifice.  Some  tact  will  likely  be  re- 
quired to  keep  matters  adjusted  for  a  time  but  eventually  reason 
holds  sway. 

One  poor  mother  expressed  herself  as  being  afraid  that  when 
the  daughter's  environment  Avas  improved  she  would  then  "  look 
dotvn  on  us,"  and  that  is  often  the  penalty,  no  doubt,  but  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  having  been  made  laard  can  we_  smooth  it  ? 
If  virtue  is  its  own  reAvard,  does  not  vice  carry  its  sting? 

The  full  scope  of  our  responsibility  as  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  does  not  appear  at  a  single  glance.  There  are  as  many 
deviations  as  there  are  cases.  Each  needs  to  be  studied  and  have 
its  own  application,  but  when  the  work  is  undertaken  in  the  right 
spirit,  with  courage,  sympathy  and  good  legal  advice,  mistakes 
are  not  made  often,  and  our  organization  grows  in  usefulness  and 
gains  in  favor  according  to  the  quality  of  its  work.^ 

A  generation  or  two  of  its  beneficent  supervision  will  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  its  methods,  and  names  associated 
with  dependent  classes  will  be  lost  to  the  community,  having  been 
scattered  through  homes  of  industry  and  thrift,  tlieir  transplanted 
owners  will  have  grown  up  with  habits  of  right  doing  and  think- 
ing and  become  therein-  independent  and  lionorable  ;  citizens  who 
need  not  be  ashamed  and  of  whom  our  country  need  not  be  afraid 
or  ashamed. 
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Having  given  as  much  time  to  exceptions,  I  would,  when  con- 
sidering the  full  import  of  "  profligate  "—openly  and  shamelessly 
abandoned  to  vice — say  emphatically  that  the  real  interest  of  child 
and  community  are  subserved  in  a  separation  of  children  from 
]irofiigate  parents.  Give  the  children  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of 
189o,  made  and  provided  for  such  cases,  and  let  all  who  have 
knowledge  of  it  hail  with  thankfulness  such  law  and  any  organ- 
ization which  makes  it  effective. 

This  Act  authorizes  the  commitment  of  minors  I)y  magistrates, 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  judges  to  certain  charitable  societies  and 
provides  for  the  method  of  such  commitment  and  the  cost  of  the 
visitation  of  such  minors.  Section  ]  st  reads  as  follows  :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same,  that  it  sliall  be  law- 
ful for  any  society,  duly  incorporated,  having  for  one  of  its  ob^ 
jects  the  protection  of  children  from  cruelty,  or  the  placing  of 
children  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  families  to  receive  into  its 
<^are  and  guardianship,  at  its  discretion,  minors  committed  to  such 
care  and  guardianship,  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate,  or 
judge  of  any  court  upon  compiaint  and  due  proof  made  (1)  that 
such  minor,  by  reason  of  incorrigible,  unmanageable,  vicious  or 
wayward  conduct,  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  or  the 
guardian  of  said  infant,  or  (2)  that  the  parents  of  such  minor,  by 
reason  of  vagrancy,  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,  criminal 
ofPense,  nioral  depmvHii,  or  cruelty,  are  unfit  to  have  the  training 
and  control  of  such  minor,  or  (3)  that  the  said  minor  is  a  vagrant 
and  has  no  parent  or  guardian  capable  or  willing  to  restrain, 
manage  or  take  proper  care  of  such  minor ;  or  the  said  society 
may  receive  under  its  care  and  guardianship  any  minor  aforesaid 
when  such  minor  has  been  committed  to  its  care  and  guardianship 
by  the  judge  of  any  Court  after  said  minor  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted  of  any  criminal  offense."  Other  sections  follow  setting 
forth  condition?.  So  you  see  we  have  the  legal  machinery.  We 
acknowledge  the  moral  pressure.  See  the  true  policy  of  a  State 
tliat  would  perpetuate  a  pure  citizenship,  and  as  Christian  workers 
feel  the  all-constraining  love  of  the  great  Redeemer  who  wills 
not  that  any  shoidd  perish,  all  urging  us  to  lielj)  up  the  helpless 
and  straying  one. 

It  cannot  always  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  take  a  stranger  into 
your  family  as  one  of  it,  much  less  one  whose  influence  you  have 
reason  to  dread.  Constant  watching  and  prayer  must  be  i-equired, 
and  yet  there  are  noble  souls  who  are  doing  it,  looking  forward 
only  to  the  reward  of  Him  who  saves  a  soul  fi-om  death,  the 
promise  that  he  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever. 
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What  a  procession,  could  we  see  it,  the  neglected  and  cruelly 
treated  little  ones  would  make  !  and  how  brighter  than  diamonds 
the  grateful  tear  of  one  redeemed  from  life  ot  woe  could  we 
claim  it,  and  bear  it  before  the  judgment  throne,  where  "  uiasmuch 
as  ve  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto  me 
might  be  our  passport  into  realms  of  eternal  joy ;   where  tlie 

former  things  are  passed  away." 

Col.  Gould,  (Erie):  I  understand  the  business  of  this  Con- 
vention is  about  to  close,  and  I  believe  it  is  customary  at  the 
close  of  our  conventions  to  induct  our  new  president  into  office, 
and  I  move  that  our  newly  elected  president  be  conducted  to  the 
i^hair. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence  of  Phila- 
delphia, President  elect,  was  presented  to  the  association  by  Mr. 
Colboru. 

:\rr.  LaAvrence,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  At  this  late  hour  I  deem  it  prudent  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  tliose  wlio  have  occupied  this  place  before 
me.  and  simplv  sav  that  I  appreciate  the  great  honor  bestowed 
upon  me.  Were  I  to  be  guided  by  my  own  wishes  I  would 
thank  von  for  the  honor  and  respectfully  decline  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  hold  the  next  Convention  in 
Philadelphia,  as  one  of  her  sons  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  accept  the 
position  on  this  occasion  and  to  do  all  in  my  power,  one  year 
hence,  to  make  your  stay  in  Philadelphia  as  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  make  it. 

During  the  meetings  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
I  have  been  much  entertained  and  enlightened  by  the  papers  read, 
and  the  discussions,  and  I  want  to  say  here  to-night  in  the 
presence  of  Congressman  Stone,  that  having  investigated  the  sub- 
ject of  emigration  myself  pretty  deeply  and  having  had  the  honor 
to  address  the  Convention  two  years  ago  on  the  same  subject,  I 
am  only  too  glad  to  meet  a  man  who  entertains  exactly  the  same 
views  I  do.  A  man  who  produces  the  proofs,  as  I  did  two  years 
ago  on  the  same  line,  and  I  am  proud  to  see  a  Pennsylvanian 
stand  up  as  he  did  and  express  himself  in  such  patriotic  terms, 
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and  when  he  said  "  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  giving  work  to 
an  Italian  or  a  Pennsylvania  I  am  for  the  Pennsylvanian,  all  the 
time,"  it  made  my  blood  thrill,  like  the  martial  music  in  1861, 
when  we  went  to  the  front.  (Applause.) 

I  can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  thank  you,  and  a  year  hence, 
m  Philadelphia,  I  will  endeavor  to  preside  over  your  deliberations, 
if  the  Lord  spai'es  me,  in  as  able  a  manner  as  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  do. 

The  Convention  was  here  favored  Avith  a  quartette  by  Prof. 
Kissinger  and  others,  after  which,  upon  motion  of  Col.  Gould,  it 
was  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of 
October,  1895. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment,  the  Association  proceeded 
to  the  Penu  House,  Avhere  a  reception  was  tendered  them  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  of  York  County. 

During  the  session  of  the  Convention  the  York  County  alms- 
house Avas  visited  by  the  association,  and  on  Thursday,  an 
excursion  to  Gettj-sburg  battle-field  was  had  and  after  spending  a 
very  enjoyable  day  there,  the  members  proceeded  to  their  respective 
homes. 
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REPORTS  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Presented  during  sessions  to  be  printed  in  proceedings  : 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

The  management  of  the  Adams  County  Almshouse  has  received  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  this  year,  they  coming  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  aroused  the 
Steward,  made  the  inspections  and  pronounced  everything  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  distribution  of  out-door  relief  was  $2,620  being  $210  less  than  the 
preceding  year.  We  have  at  the  present  time  35  white  male  adults, 
32  white  female  adults,  1  colored  male,  2  colored  females,  making  a 
total  of  70.  Our  model  insane  building  has  been  improved  with  a  two 
story  front  and  back  brick  building,  the  front  being  exclusively  for  the 
keeper  of  the  insane. 

The  cost  for  maintenance  of  the  Almshouse  and  farm  for  the  fiscal 
year  was  §9,947.56. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  HOME. 

Situate  at  Woodville.  Farm  contains  205  acres  Buildings  are  lo- 
cated within  five  minutes  walk  of  the  station  on  the  Chartiers  Valley 
R.  R.  and  are  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove. 

At  present  there  are  291  inmates  in  the  Home  and  the  number  is 
growing  each  day.  Support  of  inmates  in  the  Home  for  one  year  $17,- 
467.27;  improvements,  repairs,  etc.,  $2,651.34  ;  average  weekly  per  capita, 
about  $1.40. 


ALLEGHENY  CITY  HOME. 

Number  of  inmates  October  1st,  1893, 

White  males   158         White  females   112 

Colored   "    5         Colored    "    6 

Total  adults   281 

Children— White  males   2        White  females   5 

Colored    "    1 

Total  Children   8 

There  is  included  in  the  above,  confined  in  the  Insane  Department 
of  this  institution : 

Males,  72  ;  females,  64— Total,  136. 
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There  are  also  confined  in  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Dixmont, 
Pa.  charged  to  the  City  of  Allegheny,  25  patients,  12  males  and  13 


females,  all  are  white. 

Current  expenses  $29,573  43 

New  improvements   4,408  76 

Extraordinary  repairs   305  47 

City  office   5,414  25 

Other  institutions   2,868  28 

Out-door  relief   17,918  90 

Total  $60,579  09 

Average  number  of  inmates   271 

"     cost  per  capita  105.01 

"     weekly  cost  per  capita   2.01 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY, 
CiTV  Home  and  Hospital,  Marshalsea. 

On  moving  from  Homestead  to  our  present  location,  the  name  of 
this  institution  has  been  changed  from  City  Farm  to  City  Home  and 
Hospital,  Marshalsea. 

The  Department  of  Charities  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  controlled  by  one  Director,  George  Booth,  Esq.,  his  office  is 
at  177  Fourth  Avenue,  where  the  business  of  the  department  is  con- 
ducted by  one  chief  clerk,  one  assistant  clerk,  one  examiner,  two  in- 
spectors and  one  interpreter ;  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are 
thirteen  district  physicians  employed  by  the  department  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  out-door  poor  ;  the  Director  appoints  all  officers,  who 
hold  their  positions  as  long  as  their  sti'ict  attention  to  business,  and 
careful  management  in  their  various  departments  warrant  it. 

The  City  Home,  Hospitals  and  Insane  Asylum  are  located  at  Mar- 
shalsea station,  on  the  Washington  branch  of  the  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 
R.  W.,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  are  managed 
by  the  Superintendent  who  is  appointed  by  the  Director.  The  Superin- 
tendent appoints  all  officers  in  the  above  institutions,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Director  ;  they  also  hold  their  positions  as  long  as  they 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  conduct  themseh'es  properly, 
and  are  duly  attentive  to  their  respective  duties. 

The  officers  consists  of  the  Superintendent,  two  physicians,  two 
chaplains,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  the  other  a  Catholic,  one  clerk,  two 
engineers,  two  firemen,  one  hospital  steward,  two  farmers,  one  baker, 
one  night  watchman,  one  supervisor  of  male  home,  two  matrons  in  the 
home  department,  one  female  nurse  for  hospital,  one  female  nurse  for 
children,  one  supervisor  of  officers'  dining  rooms,  one  cook  for  inmates 
kitchen,  two  cooks  for  officers'  kitchen,  one  laundress,  one  supervisor 
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for  male  asylum  and  eight  attendants,  one  carpenter  for  general  work, 
andoue  girl  for  Superintendent's  dining  room,  making  a  total  of  forty- 
five  employes. 

The  uew  buildings  for  the  Home,  Hospital  and  Asylums  cover  ten 
acres  of  ground,  and  are  connected  by  a  system  of  tunnels  through 
which  water,  steam,  gas  and  electric  wires  circulate  for  generatmg  heat, 
li<.ht  and  power  for  the  group  of  buildings  ;  this  group  of  buildings  have 
fo^'ur  acres  of  cemented  cellars,  which  are  used  for  ventilation  only.  The 
buildino-s  present  u  handsome  appearance,  being  constructed  of  brick 
with  stone  trimmings  and  are  furnished  with  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences and  improvements  ;  they  certainly  present  a  very  tine  specimen 
of  architectural  beauty,  which  has  drawn  forth  the  unqualified  praise 
■of  disinterested  parties.  ,    ,  oao  a 

The  Home  Department  was  occupied  on  December  20th,  1S93,  ana 
the  inmates  of  the  insane  asylum  were  removed  on  February  1st,  1894, 
from  their  temporary  quarters  at  the  Old  Farm  "  at  Homestead,  to 
their  present  quarters  in  the  uew  asylum.    The  new  farm  contains  247 

'^'^The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Home  at  present,  is  188  and  in  the 
Hospital,  109  making  a  total  of  292.  The  Insane  Asylum  at  present 
<3ontains  220  patients  which  makes  a  total  of  512. 


BERKS  COUNTY. 

Berks  County  has  an  area  of  900  square  miles,  a  population  of  1-50,- 
€00.  The  Home  for  the  Poor,  commonly  known  as  Berks  County  Alms- 
house, consists  of  two  large  brick  buildings,  with  furnished  accommo- 
dations for  about  400  people,  located  near  the  Reading  and  Southwestern 
Electric  Railway,  three  miles  from  Reading.  The  buildings  are  heated 
with  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  farm  belongs  to  the  institution, 
consists  of  ".14  acres,  of  which  about  375  acres  are  .under  a  high  state  of 
<;ultivation. 

The  management  of  the  institution  has  effected  a  change  m  the 
medical  department,  one  resident  and  two  consulting  physicians  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  two  former  visiting  physicians.  The  visiting 
physicians  made  their  regular  visits,  in  cases  of  serious  sickness  or  in- 
jury, special  calls  were  made.  The  resident  physician  being  always  on 
hand,  can  respond  to  any  call  in  a  short  time.  The  change  is  considered 
an  iinportant  one  and  is  complimented  by  the  medical  men  of  our 
district. 

During  the  year  ending  September  .30th,  1894,  we  maintained  an 
average  of  284  inmates  in  our  institution.  Is  umber  in  Home  September 
50th,  "l894,  274;  number  in  State  Asylums  for  Insane,  92;  children  in 
Home  for  Friendless  Children  at  Reading,  19;  children  in  Elwyn 
Home,  7. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Total  cost  for  maintaiuing  the  poor  of  the  county  $56,951  54 

Out-door  relief  $14,008  13 

Out-door  funeral  expenses   254  00 

Maintaining  insane   8,079  00 

Maintaining  children  in  homes   1,367  56 

Other  out-door  expenses   339  01     24,047  70 

Aggregate  cost  for  maintaining  inmates  of  Home  $32,913  84 

Current  receipts  from  products  of  farm,  etc.,  deducted,  6,173  29 

Net  cost  for  maintaining  inmates  of  Home  $26,740  55 

Considering  the  financial  stringency  of  the  times,  our  expenses  are 
but  slightly  increased,  principally  caused  by  the  excessive  number  of 
out-door  relief  applications.  Out-door  relief  with  us,  and  we  presume 
with  all  poor  authorities,  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  causes  any 
amount  of  worriment  and  seems  to  be  increasing  whether  there  is  an 
era  of  prosperity  or  suspense. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

The  Cambria  County  Almshouse  is  located  about  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  east  of  Ebensburg  on  a  farm  containing  about  166  acres  of  land, 
iu  good  cultivation.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Board  of 
three  Directors,  the  present  Board  being  John  F.  Long,  Raphael  Hite 
and  James  Somerville,  who  hold  monthly  meetings  at  tJie  office  of  the 
Almshouse  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month. 

They  employ  a  Steward  and  Matron  who  manage  the  house,  inmates 
and  the  farm.  The  farm,  under  the  present  management,  is  becoming 
very  productive  and  supplies  considerable  towards  the  support  of  the 
paupers  at  the  house,  many  of  them  helping  in  the  labors  connected 
wtih  the  work  necessary  about  the  place.  The  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  Almshouse,  Farm,  salaries  of  the  Steward,  Matron,  Physician, 
Farmer  and  Attorney  are  about  $7,373.06,  an  average  cost  for  each  in- 
mate for  the  year  of  $80.81,  or  $1.55?  per  week.  There  are  some  700 
out-door  paupers,  men,  women  and  children,  to  whom  relief  is  given. 
We  make  them  a  monthly  allowance.  The  amount  last  year  amounted 
to  $6,521.66.  Other  out-door  expenses,  such  as  funeral  expenses  and 
doctor  bills  for  the  Out-door  Department  amounted  to  about  $1,729.68. 
We  have  at  the  Asylum  at  Dixmont  twenty-two  patients,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,941.10  ;  at  Warren,  two  patients,  at  an  expense  of  $181.00  ; 
at  Elwyn,  one  patient;  at  Wernersville,  four  patients;;  total  cost  for 
maintaining  the  poor  of  the  county  was  $17,717.44. 


Out-door  relief.  |  0,521  60 

Maintaining  insane   2,392  10 

Maintaining  children   152  00 

Other  out-door  expenses   1,278  68 

$10,344  38 
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Aggregate  cost  at  Home  ^  '^^^'''^ 

Current  receipts  from  produce  of  farm   S02  99 

Net  cost  for  maintaining  inside  of  liouse  $  6,570  07 

The  average  per  mouth  of  inmates  at  house  were  ninety-one.  The 
title  of  officers  are  three  Directors,  namely  :  John  F.  Long,  Raphael 
Hite,  James  Somerville  and  Thomas  Hoover,  Steward  and  Clerk. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

The  Crawford  County  Almshouse  is  situated  in  the  Borough  of 
Saegerstowu,  one  mile  east  of  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  Railroad,  and  four  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  City  of  Meadville.  It  contains  235  acres,  about 
135  cultivated.  The  farm  is  in  good  condition,  averaging  28  bushels^  of 
wheat  and  50  bushels  of  oats  per  acre ;  other  crops  were  fair.  The 
<lrouth  considerably  aftected  the  present  year's  potatoes,  5  acres  yield- 
ing 600  bushels.  There  are  82  inmates  in  the  house— 48  males,  34 
females,  and  2  children  11  and  14  years  of  age.  There  are  56  head  of 
cattle  on  the  farm,  5  horses,  and  44  hogs.  Make  about  60  pounds  of 
butter  per  week.  The  tramp  trade  is  quite  a  nuisance  here.  During 
the  last  9  months  we  housed  204,  and  gave  meals  to  the  amount  of  305. 
"We  have  two  hired  men  on  the  farm,  and  a  man  and  wife  hired  to  cook 
for  the  inmates  ;  also  2  girls  in  Superintendent's  Department.  We  fur- 
nish meals  to  all  visitors  here  at  meal  time,  which  is  not  a  few.  The 
building  is  being  thoroughly  repaired  with  a  new  slate  roof,  re-))lastered, 
new  wood  work  and  painted  ;  will  be  completed  in  two  weeks. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Our  Institution  is  known  as  the  Delaware  County  Home.  The  farm 
contains  103  acres  all  arable.  The  Home  is  situated  about  three  miles 
from  Media  and  about  two  from  Glen  Reiddle  Station,  on  the  P.  W.  & 
B.  Railroad,  Central  Division  ;  postofflce,  Lima. 

The  buildings  will  accommodate  about  two  hundred  persons.  We 
have  in  the  house  at  present  about  160  persons,  and  in  Norristown  State 
Hospital  125  insane.  The  Iniildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
beadlight  oil.  Our  institution  is  governed  by  three  Directors,  a  Super- 
intendent and  Matron.  A  Physician  is  employed  by  the  year.  We 
have  religious  services  every  two  weeks.  The  Steward  and  LTnder 
Steward  attend  to  the  management  of  the  farm.  We  do  not  employ 
inmates.  Tramps  are  not  on  the  increase.  Directors  meet  twice  a 
month,  first  and  third  Mondays.  Our  supplies  are  furnished  by  bids 
from  the  residents  of  the  county.  We  employ  a  nurse  for  old  women 
and  one  for  the  old  men,  a  seamstress,  an  engineer,  baker,  cook,  and 
■cook  for  Steward's  Department. 
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MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD  POOR  DISTRICT. 

Composed  of  part  of  Carbon  and  Luzerne  Counties;  situated  nine- 
teen miles  north  Mauch  Chunk,  and  is  reached  via  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  It  has  one  large  building,  including  departments  for 
elderly  people  of  both  sexes;  a  Hospital  Building  containing  a  De- 
partment for  Insane  with  a  total  capacity  of  two  hundred,  and  one 
large  barn  and  other  frame  buildings,  and  there  is  in  course  of  erection 
an  annex  to  Hospital,  two  and  a  half  stories,  forty  by  eighty  feet, 


brick,  with  all  modern  imjjrovements. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  previous  rejjort  $  8,520  02 

Received  during  1893   46,563  25 


§55,083  27; 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Maintenance  of  pau^jers  $12,023  15. 

Maintenance  of  insane   5,495  03; 

Out-door  relief   12,186  67 

Conveying  pauj^ers   791  91 

Conveying  insane  to  Danville   188  85. 

Fuel  and  light   1,334  74 

Improvements   537  §5, 

Live  stock   I60  38. 

Feeble-minded  children   170  00. 

Children's  Aid  Society   I45  25. 

Salaries  and  office  exjaenses   1,400  OOi 

Printing,  etc   43]  qo- 

Legal  fees   I74  qq, 

Discounts,  etc   52  50. 

Other  expenses   595  07 


135,685  40' 

Balance,  cash  in  bank   19,396  87 


Number  of  insane  at  Danville,  66.  ' 
Number  of  inmates  at  Hospital  Almshouse,  155. 
Cost  per  mouth,  clothing  and  maintenance,  $6.46  ;  per  week,  $1.65. 
Whole  number  of  persons  receiving  out-door  relief— Adults,  372- 
children,  553  ;  total,  925. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

Expenditures  for  year  ending  December  31,  1893  : 

Salaries  and  wages,  Almshouse,  $  4,93188 

Provisions  aud  supplies,  "    7^496  99 


$12,427  97 
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Amount  brought  forward  $12,427  97 

Fuel  aud  light,  Almshouse   921  64 

•    Dry  goods  and  Furniture,  "    808  77 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies,    "    383  42 

Building  and  repairing,  "    l.'^'^l  31 

n       ■  9  1  9'S 

Farm  exj^enses,    -:,iuo  -.u 

$  19,386  90 

Out-door  relief,   20,952  46 

Total  expenditures,  $  40,339  36 

In  the  above,  salaries  for  the  almshouse  includes  all  of  the  officers. 
Expenditures  for  out-door  poor  includes  the  salaries  for  physicians 
and  agents  throughout  the  county.  Also  includes  80  patients  in  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Warren,  Pa. 

Number  of  inmates  in  almshouse,  September  30,  1893,   175 

u  u  u  n  u  <i  1894,   200 

Of  that  number  there  were  insane  patients,   20 

Native  born,  

Foreign  born   1^4 

Births  in  house,   1^ 

Infants  remaining  in  house,   2 

We  have  indentured  no  children,  but  in  all  cases  have  had  them 
legally  adopted  by  responsible  parties.  There  have  been  40  deaths  in 
the  house  during  the  year. 

Beef  fattened  and  slaughtered  on  the  farm,  7,435  pounds. 

Pork         "         "         "         "         "   3,686  " 

Grain  raised-Corn  2,000  bushels. 

Wheat   '00 

Oats   ■'GO 

'     •  Barley   300 

Rye   20 

Potatoes  1,400 

Hay   50  tons. 

Small  garden  stuff  such  as  beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  sweet 
corn,  etc.,  sufficient  for  use  in  the  house. 
Diet.   Breakfast—Ivish  stew  or  hash,  oatmeal  mush,  tea,  coffee  and 
.  bread. 

Dinner— 'Beef  or  pork,  potatoes,  vegetables,  soup,  bread,  tea,  coffee  ; 
pudding  about  three  times  a  week. 
/S'Mpper— Bread,  butter  or  sauce,  tea  and  c(.ffee. 

Hospital  patients  have  butter  three  times  each  day.    Sunday  dinners 
extras  added  :  buns  or  cakes,  cookies  or  sweet  bread. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

We  have  in  Franklin  County  a  population  of  about  54,000.  The 
Franklin  County  Almshouse  is  situate  about  two  miles  east  of  Chambers- 
burg,  the  county  seat.  It  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Board :  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Immell, 
George  B.  Foltz  and  William  B.  Shields.  This  Board  meets  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  when  all  the  business  of  the  Board  is  transacted. 
The  following  officials  are  annually  elected  by  the  Board  :  a  steward, 
matron,  treasurer,  physician,  clerk  and  attorney,  and  chai^lain. 

For  the  year  1893  the  number  of  inmates  supported  was  about  120. 
The  number  of  inmates  October  1,  1894,  was  110.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  8  inmates  ; 
and  7  children  at  Elwyn  ;  also  12  children  in  Children's  Home  at 
Chambersburg. 

We  give  out-door  relief  by  monthly  allowance  of  from  one  to  four 
dollars  to  each  beneficiary.  There  were  on  October  1,  1894,  on  this  out- 
door list  130  persons.  The  Directors  give  special  attention  to  this  list 
by  visitation  and  otherwise,  and  thus  prevent  many  abuses  that  for- 
merly existed. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

The  Poor  District  is  compased  of  the  entire  county,  and  was  estab- 
lished by  special  laws.  The  Home  is  beautifully  located  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Uniontown,  on  a  farm  of  130  acres,  the  whole  being  valued 
at  $175,000.  The  buildings  are  all  new  and  equipped  with  modern  im- 
provements—heated by  steam,  lighted  by  gas  and  supplied  throughout 
by  pure  mountain  water  from  the  city  water  works. 

Average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year,  175.  About  600  persons 
have  received  out-door  relief.  We  have  16  in  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
Dixmont ;  5  children  in  the  Home  for  Feeble-minded  at  Elwyn. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  county  have  had  an  average  of  8 
or  10  sent  to  them  by  the  Directors. 

The  expenses  for  the  last  quarter,  inside,  §  4,493  84 

"  "         "  outside  relief,   2,344  26 

"     permanent  improvements  and  miscellaneous,      537  82 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY^ 

The  Poor  District  comprises  all  of  Huntingdon  County,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  38,000,  and  is  governed  by  three  Directors,  namely :  H.  C. 
Crownover,  president,  Saulsburg  ;  E.  O.  Heck,  Orbisonia  ;  George  W. 
Taylor,  Latta  Grove.  ; 
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Our  Home  is  situated  in  the  southeast  part  of  tlie  couuty,  on  the  line 
of  the  East  Broad  Top  Raih'oad,  leading  from  the  P.  R.  R.  from  Mount 
Union  to  Robertsdale.    PostotRce  address,  Shirleysburg. 

We  have  in  Home  at  present  19  males,  25  females,  and  6  children. 
We  have  20  children  in  the  Orphans'  Home  at  Huntingdon.  The 
maintenance  of  the  children  in  our  county  costs  §100  per  month,  let  the 
number  be  few  or  many.  We  have  11  in  the  Insane  Hospital,  Harris- 
burg,  and  2  feeble-minded  at  Elwyn  School.  We  give  out-door  relief 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

Our  total  expenses  for  1893,  811,831.41.  We  have  a  farm  of  about  160 
acres,  raise  all  our  wheat  and  have  some  to  sell ;  also,  corn  and  potatoes 
and  vegetables  and  greater  part  of  the  pork  and  also  of  the  beef. 

Our  Home  is  governed  :  C.  S.  Heeter  and  wife  steward  and  matron  ; 
John  Douglas,  clerk  :  J.  F.  Schofield,  house  physician. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

The  Board  of  Poor  Directors  of  Lancaster  County  has  control  of  three 
institutions,  situaied  close  together  just  east  of  the  city  of  Lancaster, 
consisting  of  an  Almshouse,  containing  239  inmates  ;  an  Insane  Asylum, 
containing  105  patients,  and  a  Hospital,  containing  90  patients.  The 
county  is  also  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  52  insane  patients  at  the 
State  Asylum  at  Harrisljurg.  There  are  23  children  from  this  county 
a,t  the  Elwyn  institution.  There  are  29  children  under  four  years  of  age 
whom  the  Board  support  under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 
A  daily  average  of  40  transient  applicants  are  fed. 

The  above  buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  farm  consisting  of  196  acres, 
under  the  management  of  a  farmer  elected  by  the  Board.  The  help  on 
the  farm  is  supplied  from  the  institutions. 

The  annual  expenses  of  all  of  the  above  institutions  for  the  year  1893, 
including  §4,000  for  out-door  and  temporary  relief,  amounted  to  an  ex- 
cess of  .§59,000. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

ScRANTON  Poor  District. 

Our  Home  is  situated  in  Newton  township,  nine  miles  from  Scran- 
ton,  on  line  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad.  We  have  in  our  Institution 
about  30  inmates,  about  150  sane  and  150  insane  Our  farm  embraces 
300  acres,  all  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  We  have  completed  a 
handsome  building  this  summer  for  old  women  at  a  cost  of  §35,000, 
with  all  the  modern  improvements.  All  our  buildings  are  lighted  by 
electricity  and  heated  by  steam.  Our  water  supply  is  from  an  artesian 
well  450  feet  deep  which  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water.  ^ 
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LEBANON  COUNTY. 

The  Lebanon  County  Almshouse  is  a  brick  building  60  by  120  feet, 
and  three  stories  in  height,  divided  into  equal  parts,  one  part  for 
female  and  the  other  for  male  inmates. 

It  is  situated  on  high  ground  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  yard, 
planted  with  shade  trees  ;  altogether  a  healthy  location.  At  the  end 
of  the  grounds  there  is  a  brick  and  stone  Hospital  30  by  60  feet,  three 
stories  high,  with  separate  wards  for  male  and  female  patients.  This 
Institution  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  Steward  who  resides  in  the 
building,  and  has  an  adequate  supply  of  drugs  on  hand.  To  the 
south  and  outside  of  the  grounds  there  is  a  two-story  frame  emergency 
Hospital  30  by  50  feet,  for  accommodating  patients  with  contagious 
diseases. 

The  Almshouse  owns  a  farm  of  200  acres  under  cultivation,  with  a 
large  orchard  and  pasture  lands,  and  a  stone  and  frame  barn  60  by  90 
feet.  Much  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  the  inmates.  The  inmates 
number  90.    The  cost  of  maintenance  for  1893  was  $15,000. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY. 

Lehigh  County  Almshouse,  established  by  Act  of  April  11,  1844,  is 
situated  four  miles  west  of  Allentown.  The  poor  district  includes  the 
whole  county  of  Lehigh,  with  a  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1890  of  85,000. 

We  have  in  the  Home  at  present  245  inmates  :  Adult  males,  167  ; 
adult  females,  74;  male  children  under  two  years  2 ;  female,  2  ;  sane, 
237  ;  idiotic,  2  ;  blind,  3  ;  deaf  and  dumb,  3  ;  native  born,  134  ;  foreign 
born  111  ;  insane  at  Norristown,  50  ;  feeble-minded  at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  9; 
children  in  care  of  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  22. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  §22,766.91.  Paid  as  follows: 
Salaries,  $4,926.88  ;  Home  expenses,  $8,307.68  ;  farm  expenses,  $1,234.65; 
repairs,  $590.15  ;  out-daor  relief,  $5,797.35  ;  maintaining  children  as  per 
Act  of  Assembly,  $1,910.20. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY. 

WiLLIAMSPOKT  CiTY  POOB  DISTRICT. 

Last  year,  as  you  are  aware  of,  this  body  held  its  session  in  the  city  of 
Williamsport.  We  had  a  year  previous  invited  you  to  our  place,  and 
you  kindly  accepted  our  invitation.  In  thus  desiring  you  among  us,  we 
had  a  special  object  in  view,  in  regard  to  our  own  interest,  as  well  as 
the  pleasuie  of  your  society. 

Knowing  that  this  society  had  many  faithful  and  earnest  workers 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
and  also  that  the  object  of  their  efforts  was  to  devise  the  best  ways 
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and  means  of  caring  and  providing  for  such  poor  and  needy,  our  object 
was  to  have  sucli  an  influence  brought  about  through  your  efforts  as 
would  tend  to  change  our  mode  of  supporting  the  poor  among  us. 
The  members  of  our  Poor  Board  have  for  some  years  desired  a 
change  from  the  pernicious  out-door  relief  system  to  that  of  a  County 
Home,  or  at  least  a  Home  for  our  city.  This  is  also  the  sense  of  the 
present  members.  We  all  believe  that  such  a  change  should  be  made. 
This  conclusion  is  not  so  much  founded  upon  economical  principles  as 
upon  humanitarian.  We  also  believe  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
decrease  pauperism  instead  of  increasing  the  same,  as  by  our  mode. 
It  does  not  take  intelligent  men  who  have  dealt  with  this  question  in  a 
practical  way  long  to  come  to  the  conclusion  therefore,  that  a  uniform 
system  in  our  State  in  caring  for  the  poor  is  very  desirable. 

It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  we  are  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  you  in  your  work.  We  are  also  glad  to  say  that 
your  presence  among  us  last  year  has  already  to  some  extent  resulted 
beneficially  to  us.  We  believe  a  sentiment  has  been  created  that  is 
growing,  though  perhaps  slowly,  that  will  in  the  near  future  result  in 
the  realization  of  our  desire.  Every  good  cause,  however,  must  have 
time  for  the  attainment  of  its  object.  We  know  the  people  of  our  city 
and  county  are  intelligent  and  progressive,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  induced  to  see  this  matter  in  the  proper  light,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  results.  Already  a  number  of  our  neighboring  overseers  of  the 
poor,  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  are  favorably  impressed.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  agitate  this  question  till  the  final  results  are  attained. 
We  say  again  that  you  can  rest  assured  our  sympathy  and  best 
wishes  are  with  you  in  the  great  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  needy  of  every  class.  We  believe,  also,  that  you  can  rely 
upon  the  co-operation  of  this  poor  district  in  the  good  work  you  are 
engaged. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  Montgomery  County  Almshouse  was  established  by  the  Act  of 
March  10,  1806.  It  is  located  ten  miles  from  Norristowu,  the  county- 
seat,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Phrenixville  and  one  mile  from 
Mingo  Station,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

The  Almshouse  farm  contains  298  acres.  The  buildings  are  compara- 
tively new  and  in  good  order.  During  the  present  year  a  new  electric 
hghting  plant  has  been  established. 

The  Directors  meet  at  the  Almshouse  the  last  Thursday  of  each 
month.  Number  of  inmates  admitted  to  Almshouse  during  last  year, 
245  ;  number  of  persons  receiving  out-door  relief,  293. 
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Paid  for  keep  of  children  $     723  69 

Paid  for  out-door  relief  :. . . .    5,874  08 

Paid  for  out-door  medical  attendance   2,116  80 

Paid  for  out-door  burials   505  00 

Paid  for  salaries  and  wages   5,318  35 

Paid  for  general  expenses   13,057  31 


Total  amount  of  orders  granted  $28,595  10 


Cash  received  from  produce  of  farm  and  sale  of  cattle..$  4,672  04 
Other  cash  receipts  at  Almshouse   946  37 


Total  cash  received  $  5,618  41 


We  have  no  insane  in  the  Institution  ;  they  have  all  been  transferred 
to  the  Hospital. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 
Coal  Township  Poor  Distkict. 

Coal  Township  Poor  District  was  created  by  special  Act,  approved 
April  15,  1863.  The  poor  district  at  that  time,  as  it  does  at  the  present, 
comprised  the  township  and  the  borough  of  Shamokin,  which  was  in- 
corporated during  Novembei  Term,  186-1.  The  Poor  Farm,  consisting 
of  119  acres,  under  cultivation,  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  town  of  Shamokin.  There  is  one  large  brick  building  for  the 
women  and  Steward's  family  ;  a  smaller  one  for  the  men,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  about  75.    We  have  all  necessary  outbuildings. 

For  year  ending  March  31,  1894,  it  cost  to  maintain  the  poor  at  the 
Almshouse,  not  including  supplies  raised,  |2,266.45.  For  improvements, 
$1,067.79.  We  have  a  population  of  25,000  in  the  poor  district,  twenty 
per  cent,  being  of  the  undesirable  foreign  element,  and  pretty  nearly 
two  per  cent,  being  paupers,  which  to  keep  in  out-door  relief  food  alone 
cost  the  enormous  sum  of  $10,673.30.  They,  the  paupers,  are  furnished 
with  medicine,  shoes  and  clothing,  in  some  cases  coal. 

Total  expenses  for  year  ending  March  31,  1894,  .?23,295.84. 
We  have  at  present,  24  paupers  at  the  Almshouse. 

18  in  Asylum  at  Danville. 
5  at  Elwyn. 

1  in  care  of  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Penna. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

Average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year,   201 

Expenses  for  the  year,  $    19,515  00 

Paid  out  as  follows  : 
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For  salaries,   3,655  83 

House  expenses,   9,198  77 

Farming  expenses,   1,080  49 

Maintenance  of  children  in  homes  and  private 

famines,  ■   2,768  28 

Our-door  relief,   2,373  97 

Repairs,   43/  65 


PHILADELPHEA  COUNTY. 
Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  Hospital, 
Under  Charge  of  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Improvements  have  continued  and  the  institution  is  now  virtually 
remodeled.  A  new  building  has  just  been  commenced,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  nurses,  which,  when  completed,  will  cost  over  840,000. 
A  conservatory  is  also  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  add  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

Net  cost  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1894  : 

Maintenance,  5  299,502  55 

Repairs  and  improvements,   29,348  12 

^  ^   §  328,850  67 

_ On  account  of  permanent  improvements,.   5,211  50 

Outside  expenses,   55,561  33 

Total  net  cost,   5  389,623  50 

Population. — 

Children's  Asylum,   27 

Insane  Department,  1,121 

Men's  Out-wards,   717 

Women's  Out-wards,   386 

Hospital  Department,   951 

Making  a  total  of.  3,205 

Number  of  children  maintained  in  various  homes,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1894,   218 

Number  of  children  placed  oat  at  boarding  during  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1893,  as  follows,  viz  : 

At  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Ehvyn,   116 

Roman  Catholic  Institutions,   11 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,   54 

Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children,   21 

"  Family  homes,  care  Children's  Aid  Society,   44 

Family  homes,  placed  by  Children's  Yisitoi',   32 
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Children  remaining  in  the  several  wards  of  Philadelphia  Hospital, 


October  9,  1894,  viz  : 

Men's  skin  ward,   1 

Isolation  ward,   4 

Women's  nervous  ward,   1 

Women's  eye  ward,   2 

Obstetrical  ward,     3 

Nursery  ward,   22 

Children's  Asylum,   27 


Total,   60 

Number  of  children  placed  out  at  boarding,  October  9,  1894  : 

At  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Elwyn,   108 

St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Asylum,   12 

St.  Vincent's      "         "         "    4 

■Catholic  Home  for  Orphan  Girls,   6 

Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children,   8 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,   36 

Family  homes,  care  of  Children's  Aid  Society,   37 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 
Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District. 
The  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  District  was  chartered  in  1807- 
It  comprises  a  district  extending  from  Bridesburg  to  Toresdale  and  from 
Delaware  river  to  Bucks  and  Montgomery  County  line,  covering  thirty 
square  miles  of  territory.  It  is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Penny- 
pack  creek,  near  Holmesburg,  and  comprises  145  acres  of  good  ground. 
It  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  eight  Directors,  elected  for  two  years. 

Receipts  by  Treasurer. 


Board  of  inmates  $      458  30 

Delinquent  taxes,   498  30 

Taxes,  LTi^per  District,   6,367  84 

Taxes,  Lower  District,   5,730  78 

Sales  by  Steward,   2,136  26 

Loans,   1,075  00 

From  Geo.  M.  Shallcross,   21  59 

Discounts,   6  34 

 $    15,294  43 

Balance  in  treasury,  April  30,  1893,   916  14 

Amount  received  from  Treasurer's  error,   282  99 


S    16,493  56 

Expenses,   16,479  50 


Balance  in  treasury,  April  30,  1894,  |         14  06 
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Out-Door  Poor. 

Relief,  Lower  Dublin,  I  281  51 

Frankford,   2,816  06 

Delaware,   533  60 

Oxford,   472  70 

Commissions,   "^13  26 

Salaries. 

Steward,  ?  600  00 

Secretary,   100  00 

Treasurer,   100  00 

Solicitor,  


$     4,836  08 


50  00 


850  00 


Insane. 


Hospital,  Norristown,  ?  1,981  75 

Blockley,   426  67 

Children's  Aid  Society,   148  50 


S 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

Making  out  tax  books,  $     150  00 

Magistrate  and  Notary  costs,   10  50 

Poor  tax  books,   17  50 

Auditing,   ^5  00 


Inmates. 


1893. 

May,  

June,.... 

July,  

August, 


October,  

November, . 
December,  . 

1S94. 


February,  

March,..,  

April,   

Tramps  Lodged. 

September,  1893,   25      January,  1894,. 

October,        '•    40      February,  "  . 

November,    "    90      March,       "  . 

December,     "   180 


:,556  92 


213  00 


Men. 

Women. 

Cl-iildren. 

Total 

24 

17 

0 

41 

26 

2] 

2 

49 

25 

21 

2 

48 

24 

21 

1 

46 

25 

20 

1 

46 

27 

20 

1 

48 

28 

20 

1 

49 

31 

23 

1 

55 

84 

23 

1 

■58 

35 

22 

2 

59 

34 

22 

2 

58 

30 

19 

1 

50 

.180 
.1.50 
.140 
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SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 
Auburn  and  Rush  Poor  Asylum. 
Statement  of  Auburn  and  Rush  Poor  Asylum,  Susquehanna  County, 


Pa.,  for  year  ending  March  12,  1894  : 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  last  audit,  $  640  89 

Amount  received  from  Auburn  duplicate,   1,460  65 

Spriugville  "    848  32  ■ 

Rush           "    901  34 

Forest  Lake  "    874  24 

Farm  produce   414  61 

All  other  sources,.,   80199 


Total,  $  5,941  94 

EXPENDITURES. 

Orders  carried  over  from  1892,  $  497  92 

Our-door  relief,   368  22 

Directors'  salaries  and  expenses,  1892,   119  65 

Farm  repairs,   5  70 

Meat  bought,   8  20 

Plow,   11  00 

Merchandise  and  clothing,   638  18 

Blaeksniilhing,     21  48 

Meacham  case,   149  88 

Bull  bought,   30  00 

Coal       "    75  68 

Steward's  i-oad  expenses,   3  65 

Plastering,  etc.,  1892,    502  33 

Directors'  Convention,   10  50 

Vanhouten  case,   34  27 

Auditors,  Appraisers  and  Return  Judges,...  7  00 

Ray  King  case,   54  73  ■ 

Labor  ou  farm,   152  00 

Children's  Aid  Society,   10  50 

liime  and  cement,     9  60 

Fixing  harness,   5  25 

Coffins   22  00 

Removing  insane  to  asylums,   46  86 

Insane  State  Hospital,   688  75 

Taxes,   38  67 

Lumber,   4  92 

Butter  bought,   28  69 

Feed  and  flour,   45  40 

Medicine,   16  56 

Printing  and  advertising,   22  75 

Team  of  horses,     225  00 


13,842  84 
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Amount  brought  forward  §3,842  84 

Apples  bought,   ^ 

Making  carpet,   ^ 

L.  E.  Granger,  M.  D.,   30  00 

W.  N.  Barnes,  Secretary,  etc.,   39  00 

J.  M.  France,  Treasurer,   10  00 

Charles  Stevens,  Steward,   425  00 

L.  T.  Birchard,  Dhector,   60  83 

G.  M.  Sheldon,       "    87  84 

R.  O.  Bunnell,        "    68  28 

Miscellaneous,   21^^ 

§  4,596  77 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,  March  12,  '94,    1,345  17 

.  s  5,941  94 

Balance  due  on  Spriugville  duplicate,  §  200  GO' 

Forest  Lake       "    31  73 

Auburn             "    163  64 

Valuation  of  personal  property  as  last  inventory  on 

file,   1-584  42 

Real  estate,   4,000  0. 

Number  of  inmates— Male   8 

Female   12 

At  State  Hospital  for  Insane,   6 

Total,   26 

Tax  levied,  five  mills. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

The  Almshouse  buildings  are  situated  three-fourths  of  a  mile  froncL 
Schuylkill  Haven,  and  four  miles  below  Pottsville,  the  county-seat. 
They  are  accessible  by  the  Lehigh,  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Rail- 
roads.   The  postotfice  address  is  Schuylkill  Haven. 

The  four  large  buildings  with  a  capacity  of  500  include  Steward's- 
Department,  a  Hospital  Infirmary,  and  an  Insane  Department,  the 
latter  licensed  for  75  inmates.  Average  daily  number  of  inmates  for 
1893,  414J.  Both  the  Insane  Department  and  Hospital  are  heated  with 
steam,  and  the  Steward's  Department  is  being  fitted  up  with  steam 
heating  apparatus.  Lighting  by  electricity  will  probably  be  introduced 
during  1895. 

Cash  expenses  for  1893,  not  including  estimated  profit 

of  $6,800  on  products  of  300-acre  farm  $52,885  31 

Expenses  for  out-door  relief,  physicians,  burials,  etc...  32,625  71 

$85,511  02 
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The  population  of  the  district  is  165,000.  More  than  800  heads  of 
families  are  receiving  out-door  relief  at  the  rate  of  from  50  cents  to  $1.50 
per  week.  Nineteen  out-door  physicians  are  employed  at  a  cost  of 
11,300  annually.  During  1894  new  spring  and  ice  houses  have  been 
erected,  and  some  of  the  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  painted 
inside  and  out. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

This  poor  district  comprises  the  entire  county,  and  was  established 
by  special  law,  approved  April  15,  1845.  The  Home  is  two  miles  east 
of  Somerset,  Pa.    The  farm  contains  347  acres. 

The  Home  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern  improvements  ;  heated 
by  steam,  lighted  with  electricity,  with  water,  bathes,  etc.,  through  it. 
There  was  an  average  number  of  90  inmates  in  the  Home  ;  54  children 
were  placed  in  good  homes  ;  80  persons  given  out-door  relief  ;  18  placed 
in  the  Insane  Asylum  ;  3  in  the  Feeble-minded  School  as  Elwyn  ;  1  in 
the  Blind  School  at  Pittsburgh  ;  2  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at 
Edgewood,  Pa.,  the  latter  three  having  been  placed  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Society.    The  cost  of  the  Home  to  the  county  was  §10,300. 


VENANGO  COUNTY. 

The  Venaugo  County  Home  was  completely  gutted  with  tire  one 
cold  day  in  November,  1892.  The  Steward  and  able-bodied  men  were 
severely  taxed  in  removing  the  helpless  from  the  building  and  in  get- 
ting them  removed  to  a  small  school  house  a  third  of  a  mile  distant, 
and  others  to  the  jail  in  the  city  of  Franklin.  No  lives  were  lost,  and 
the  loss  on  the  buildings  was  fully  covered  by  insurance.  The  build- 
ings were  erected  in  the  year  1872  at  a  cost  of  $170,000  with  every  pro- 
vision for  the  comfort  and  proper  custody  of  the  inmates,  and  in 
rebuilding,  or  rather  repairing  the  buildings,  they  were  made  as  they 
were  befoi'e  and  are  now  substantially  as  good  as  new.  The  Home  con- 
tains 73  bedrooms,  many  of  which  are  very  large,  and  it  will  easily 
accommodate  300  inmates. 

The  farm  consists  of  275  acres  and  is  situated  mainly  on  the  flats  of 
the  beautiful  French  Creek  Valley,  four  miles  distant  from  the  county- 
seat.  The  laud  is  fertile  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Two 
skilled  hands  are  employed  for  the  regular  farm  work.  This  year  we 
raised  8  acres  of  potatoes,  5,000  heads  of  cabbage,  500  bushels  of  oats, 
252  bushels  of  wheat,  and  an  immense  amount  of  garden  truck. 
Twenty  acres  have  been  sowed  to  fall  wheat.  We  also  have  a  large 
dairy  in  successful  operation. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to  fight  fire  hereafter  the  county  has  pur- 
chased some  springs  of  pure  drinking  water  situated  at  a  sufficient 
elevation  above  the  buildings  and  has  placed  hose  and  Are  plugs  in 
every  section  of  the  building. 
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WESTMOEELAND  COUNTY. 
The  Home  is  situated  3  miles  south  of  Greensburg,  on  the  S.  W.  P. 
Railroad,  (station  at  County  Home.)     The  farm  contains  182  acres, 
valued  at  |90,000.    The  buildings  are  valued  at  $120,000.    Number  of 
inmates  in  the  Home  at  present,  205. 


REPORTS  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  AND 
OTHER  SOCIETIES. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Bethesda  Home 
Description  of  Home.— Located  corner  of  Caldwell  and  Townsend 
Streets,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Lot 
twenty-four  (24)  feet  front,  seven-three  (73)  feet,  four  (4)  inches  in  rear, 
ninety-nine  (99)  feet,  four  (4)  inches  on  one  side,  and  seventy-one  (71) 
feet  four  (4)  inches  on  the  other  side.  A  two-story  brick  dwelling,  con- 
taining ten  (10)  rooms,  two  (2)  bathrooms,  finished  attic,  hot  and  cold 
water,  both  kinds  of  gases.  Sanitary  arrangements  complete,  perfect 
system  of  sewerage. 

Number  of  Inmates.— Number  of  inmates  for  year 

ending  September,  1894,   87 

No.  of  adults,   60 

No.  of  infants,   27 

Cost  of  maintenance,  S  '^M^  42 

Improvements  for  same  year   None. 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 

At  the  present  date  there  are  recorded  under  the  care  of  our  Aid 
Society  one  hundred  and  eighteen  county  wards,  fifty  are  in  free 
homes,  thirty-six  in  homes  where  our  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  paying 
^1.75  per  week  for  board  and  clothing,  and  thirty-two  indentured. 
Within  the  year  fourteen  children  have  been  added,  five  girls  and  nine 
boys.  During  this  time  two  have  been  returned  to  their  parents,  four 
girls  have  passed  from  our  care  and  are  wage-earners  in  good  homes, 
two  lhave  been  returned  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  four  boys  have 
disappeared. 

In  the  supplementary  branch  of  our  work  which  signifies  the  pre- 
vention of  many  from  drifting  into  pauperism,  forty-nine  names  are 
enrolled.     These  are  not  classed  as  county  wards,  and  all  expense 
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accruing  iu  this  department  is  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  is  supplied  from  membership  dues. 

The  active  membershi^j  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  has  been  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  nine  contributing  and  thirteen  life  members. 
Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  formation  of  our  Aid  Society,  organ- 
ized by  a  band  of  earnest  women  with  a  God-fearing  determination  to 
do  their  best  towards  the  uplifting  of  the  destitute,  helpless  little  ones 
of  our  county  by  placing  them  in  good  private  homes  where  morality 
and  industry  might  be  early  implanted.  From  the  outset  we  have  had 
the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Home.  They  have  manfully  shared  our  resi^onsi- 
bilities  and  cheerfully  lightened  our  labors.  Truly,  the  willingness  of 
each  and  all  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  this  humanizing  effort  has  given 
flight  to  the  receding  years. 

With  a  brave  spirit  and  fond  anticipations,  we  press  on  in  this  work. 
The  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  be  our  leader,  and  the  well-doing  of  these 
children  our  richest  reward. 
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APPENDIX. 
CONSTITUTION^. 

Abticle  1  This  orgauizatinn  sliall  be  linowu  as  the  "  Association 
■of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

Akt  2.  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  the  Dn-ec- 
tors  Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  officers  of  the  several 
Poor  Districts  of  the  State,  and  all  who  have  at  any  time  served  as  such  ; 
the  officers  of  all  Almshouses  in  the  State  ;  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities;  Superintendents  and  Managers  of 
the  several  Insane  Hospitals  and  the  Training  Schools  for  Feeble 
Minded  Children  ;  the  officers  or  delegates  of  all  Reformatory,  Char- 
itable and  Benevolent  Institutions  or  Associations. 

Art.  3.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  that  of  investigatmg 
$ind  considering  all  questions  concerning  pauperism  and  dependency, 
to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  same,  to  suggest  legislation, 
to  establish  a  personal  acquaintance  between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
the  several  Distri.;ts,  and  so  far  as  possible  have  a  comparison  of  their 
diflferent  systems  of  management. 

Art  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents, 
two  Secretaries,  one  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their  respective  offices  until  then- 
successors  are  elected  and  have  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Art  5.  Their  several  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  those 
official  positions,  and  they  shall  be  governed  by  such  parliamentary 
rules  as  are  usually  recognized. 

Art.  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  tnne 
and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  at  a  regular  meeting, 

Art.  7.  The  President,  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries  shall 
constitute  a  Permanent  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  business  and 
make  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  each  succeeding  meeting. 

Art.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association 
only  on  the  order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries. 

Art.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  submit  his  account  at  each  meeting, 
which  shall  be  audited  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Art.  10.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  holding  of  each  meeting 
shall  be  assessed  on  each  Poor  District  represented,  which  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  11.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association  will 
be  admitted  as  an  honorary  member  by  a  vote  of  the  active  majority 
present. 

Art.  12.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting, 
hj  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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Almshouse  Directory. 


The  following  Directory  of  the  Almshouses  in  the  State  is  not 
complete.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Poor  Districts  failed  to  make 
any  reply  to  the  inquiries  made,  and  such  are  marked  "  no  report." 

The  Directory  in  connection  with  the  Directory  of  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Societies,  is  published  for  the  information  and  benefit 
of  those  engaged  in  Almshouse  management  throughout  the  State. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 
House  of  Employment. 
Directors — Joseph  Sheely,  Redland  ;  John  C.  Group,  Idaville  ;  Adam 
Reihng,  Gettysburg  ;  John  Hall,  Cashtown. 

0^'ce/-.s— Elias  Fissel,  Steward,  Gettysburg  ;  William  Arch.  McCleau, 
Attorney,  Gettysburg ;  Walter  H.  O'Neal,  Physician,  Gettysburg ; 
Peter  C.  Stoek,  Clerk,  Gettysburg  ;  Henry  C.  Picking,  Gettysburg, 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Allegheny  County  Home. 
County  Home  Poor  Dlstrict. 
Bireetors—W.  H.  Guy,  Coraopolis ;  H.  W.  Ochse,  Etna  ;  R.  Smiley, 
McKeesport. 

Office-rs—W.  J.  Glenn,  Superintendent,  Woodville  ;  J.  F.  Robb,  At- 
torney, Pittsburgh  ;  \Y.  G.  Scott,  Woodville  ;  Treasurer  of  Allegheny 
County,  Treasurer,  Pittsburgh. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Allegheny  Department  of  Charities. 
CITY'  OP  Allegheny  Poor  District. 
Bireetors— Barton  Grubbs,  Director,  City  Hall,  Allegheny  ;  James  F. 
Bailey,  Chief  Clerk,  City  Hall,  Allegheny  ;  Wm.  Eicbenlaub  and  D. 
M.  Morrison,  Inspectors,  City  Hall,  Allegheny. 

CITY  HOME. 

Officers— \Y.  P.  Hunker,  Superiuteudeut,  Hoboken,  P.  O. ;  George 
Elphinstoue,  Attorney,  Pittsburgh  ;  Wni.  N.  Marshall,  Physician, 
Pittsburgh  ;  Geo.  Kelly,  Clerk,  Pittsburgh  ;  Rev.  John  Henderson,. 
Chai^laiu,  Pittsburgh. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Pittsburgh  Department  op  Charities, 
City  op  Pittsburgh  Poor  District. 
City  Office,  177  Fourtli  Avenue. 

Directors — George  Booth,  Director  of  Department ;  R.  E.  Cluley, 
Chief  Clerk  ;  George  Hoffman,  Examining  Clerk;  F.  C.  Pearson,  Assist- 
ant Clerk;  Daniel  Diehl,  Chief  luspector;  Louis  Beggino,  Assistant 
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Inspector ;  L.  C.  Manchester,  1st  District  Physician  ;  G.  W.  Hiett,  2ud 
District  Physician  ;  J.  W.  Cristler,  3rd  District  Physician  ;  C.  E.  Ciim- 
mings,  -Ith  District  Physician  ;  J.  A.  McCready,  5th  District  Physician; 
R.  M.  Sands,  6th  District  Physician  ;  S.  J.  Wightmau,  7th  District 
Physician;  W.  M.  Scott,  8th  District  Physician;  W.  D.  O'Brien,  9th 
District  Physician  ;  J.  P.  Kerr,  10th  District  Physician  ;  A.  J.  Barch- 
feld,  11th  District  Physician  ;  W.  T.  Burleigh,  12th  District  Physician  ; 
T.  M.  Ryall,  13th  District  Physician. 

CITY  HOME  AiSfD  HOSPITAL. 

Oncers— George  Linderman,  Superintendent ;  C.  W.  Williin,  Resi- 
dent Physician  ;  T.  L.  Disque,  Assistant  Physician ;  John  W.  Hoag- 
land.  Clerk  ;  Frank  Krehan,  Hospital  Steward  ;  James  Kirk  and  S. 
A.  Walsh,  Chaplains. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 

KlTTANNING  POORHOnSK. 

Directors— F.  M.  King,  Kittanning;  James  Curren,  Kittanning. 

Officers— G.  L.  Rudolph,  Steward,  Kittanning ;  R.  A.  McCulough, 
Attorney,  Kittanning  ;  Fred.  C.  Monks,  Physician,  Kittanning;  G.  T. 
Crawford,  Clerk,  Kittanning;  Jas.  Curren,  Treasurer,  Kittanning. 


BEAVER  COUNTY. 
Home  and  House  of  Employment. 
Directors— John  C.   Christy,  Holt;  John  S.  Cunningham,  New 
Brighton  ;  G.  W.  Cleis,  Beaver  Falls. 

Officers— G.  W.  Engle,  Steward,  Mahau  ;  J.  Sharpe  Wilson,  At- 
torney, Beaver ;  Jas.  Scroggs,  Jr.,  Physician,  Beaver  ;  Stephen  P.  Stone, 
Treasurer,  Beaver. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 
House  op  Support  and  Employment. 
Directors— A.  B.  Biddle,  Charlesville ;  Thos.  J.  Croyle,  Pavia  ;  H. 
S.  Baker,  New  Enterprise. 

Officers— B.  F.  Mauk,  Steward,  Bedford;  Thos.  Armstrong,  Attorney, 
Bedford  ;  J.  A.  Clark,  Physician,  Bedford  ;  E.  R.  Home,  Treasurer, 
Bedford. 


BERKS  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 

Directors— TiY.  William  H.  Seitzinger,  W^ernersville  ;  John  A.  Hies- 
ter,  Reading ;  Jonathan  Schwartz,  DeLoug's. 

O^'cers— John  W.  Gilbert,  Steward,  Reading;  Adam  B.  Rieser,  Esq., 
Attorney,  Reading ;  H.  F.  Rentchler,  Reading  ;  S.  M.  Deck,  Clerk, 
Reading. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY. 

County  Home. 

Directors — John  Loudou,  Altoona  ;  James  W.  Stiffler,  Eldorado; 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Tyrone. 

Officers— v.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Steward  ;  James  H.  Craig,  Attorney, 
.  Altoona ;  H.  H.  Brotherline,  Physician,  Hollidaysburg ;  James  H. 
Craig,  Clerk  ;  W.  W.  You,  Treasurer. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY. 
County  Almshou-se. 
Directors — Horace  Horten,  Towanda  ;  John  Wolf,  Suedeker  ;  W.  K. 
Green,  Athens. 

Officers — Ed.  W.  Putman,  Steward,  Burlington  ;  McPherson  &  Angle, 
Attorneys,  Towanda ;  T.  A.  Gamble,  Physician  ;  John  H.  Dean,  Clerk, 
Towanda  ;  F.  D.  Kerrick,  Treasurer. 


BUCKS  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
Directors — Walter  R.  Johnson,  Hulmeville;  Preston  J.  Fell,  Mechanics 
"Valley  ;  Reuben  B.  Stever,  Bedmiuster. 

Officers — Edwin  M.  Bunting,  Steward,  Doylestown  ;  Hem-y  O.  Harris, 
Attorney,  Doylestown  ;  John  A.  Fell,  Physician,  Doylestown  ;  Edward 
G.  Case,  Clerk,  Doylestown  ;  Preston  J.  Fell,  Mechanics  Valley,  Treas- 
urer. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 
Poor  and  House  of  Employment. 
Directors — John  V.  Long,  Ebensburg ;  Raphael  Hite,  Carrolltown  ; 
James  Sommerville,  Hastings. 

Officers — Thos.  Hoover,  Steward,  Ebensburg;  Donald  Dufton,  At- 
torney, Ebensburg  ;  F.  C.  Jones,  Physician,  Ebensburg  ;  Thos.  Hoover, 
Clerk,  Ebensburg  ;  F.  H.  Barker,  Treasurer,  Ebensburg. 


CARBON  COUNTY. 
Middle  Coal  Field  District. 
Directors — Samuel  Harleman,  Weatherly  ;  A.  S.  Monroe,  Hazleton  ; 
James  MeCready,  Lansford. 

Officers — George  T.  Wells,  Steii'ard,  Rockport ;  Craig  &  Loose,  Attor- 
neys, Mauch  Chunk;  P.  H.  Latham  and  E.  P.  Long,  Physicians  ; 
A.  M.  Heumuller,  Clerk,  Lansford;  Hazleton  National  Bank,  Treasurer. 
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CHESTER  COUNTY. 
County  Home. 

Directors— John  S.  Hope,  Coatsville  ;  J.  Preslow  Thomas,  Whitford  ; 
Samuel  Wickersham,  Avondale. 

Officers— C.  B  Swisher,  Steward,  Embreeville  ;  Johu  J.  Gleew,  At- 
torney, West  Chester  ;  Wm.  R.  Perdue,  Physician,  Uniouville. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 
Lock  Haven  Almshouse. 
Directors — Wilson  Kistler,  William  Ely,  R.  D.  Peck,  Thomas  Reed, 
Daniel  Crowley. 

Officers — P.  McCaffrey,  Overseer  ;  John  B.  Myers,  Attorney  ;  H.  C. 
Lichtenthaler,  Physician  ;  E.  P.  Geary,  Clerk  ;  R.  F.  Sloan,  Treasurer. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 
Madison  Poor  Home. 
Directors — Jacob  Girton,  Jerseytowu  ;  Cyrus  Reichard,  Buckhorn  ; 
Thomas  Mordan,  Jerseytowu. 

Officers— D.  W.  Vandine,  Steward  ;  White  &  Yost,  Attorneys  ;  J.  E. 
Shoeman,  Physician  ;  Thomas  Mordan,  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

CONTKGHAM  AND  CeNTRALIA  DISTRICT. 

No  Report. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 
Bloomsburg  District  Poor  House. 
Directors — J.  M.  Larish,  Guava  ;  A.  C.  Hidlay,  Bloomsburg ;  O.  T. 
Wilson,  Bloorusburg. 

Officers — Thomas  McBride,  Steward,  Bloomsburg  ;  T.  J.  Vanderslice, 
Attorney,  Bloomsburg  ;  T.  C.  Harder  and  F.  J.  Redaker,  Physicians, 
Espy  ;  C.  A.  Kleim,  Clerk  ;  Johu  K.  Grotz,  Treasurer. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 

Directors — Levi  Putnam,  Harmonsburg ;  Levi  Sayre,  Meadville  ; 
Joseph  First,  Conneaut  Lake, 

Officers — Joseph  Norris,  Saegertown  ;  C.  W.  Tyler,  Attorney,  Mead- 
ville ;  Dr.  Johnson,  Physician,  Venango  ;  Milton  Dunn,  Clerk,  Mead- 
ville ;  John  Crider,  Treasurer,  Conneautville. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

COUNTT  ALMSHOUSB. 

Directors — Henry  Meutzei-,  Kerrsville  ;  Levi  A.  Railing,  Newville  ; 
D.  S.  Mohler,  Mecbanicsburg. 

Officers, — P.  M.  Boyer,  Steward,  Carlisle;  W.  A.  Kramer,  Attorney, 
Carlisle  ;  W.  H.  Longsdorf,  Pbysician,  Carlisle  ;  W.  A.  Kramer,  Clerk, 
Carlisle  ;  Tbeo.  U.  Smitb,  Treasurer,  Carlisle. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 

COUHTY  ALMSHOUSB. 

Directors — Henry  Cordes,  Millersburg ;  .Jobn  C.  Lyme,  1310  Howard 
St.,  Harrisburg  ;  William  Look,  Linglestown. 

0^'cer.s— Edward  F.  Hummel,  Clerk,  Harrisburg  ;  Albert  Millar,  At- 
torney, Harrisburg  ;  Harry  McDauel,  Pbysician,  Higbspire  ;  G.  A.  L> 
Row,  1499  Regina  St.,  City  ;  Cbristian  W.  Lyucb,  Treasurer,  Harris- 
burg;  Mrs.  Clara  R.  Hummel,  Matron,  Harrisburg. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY.  / 
County  Home. 

Directors— S OS.  Leedom,  Manoa;  A.  L.  Donaldson,  Chester;  Cbas.  M. 
Cheyney,  Booths'  Corner. 

Officers— Wn\.  Eves,  Steward,  Lima;  Isaac  Johnson,  Attorney, 
Media  ;  Sam'l  Trimble,  Physician,  Lima  ;  Chas.  M.  Cheyney,  Clerk, 
Booths'  Corner ;  Wm.  Eves,  Treasurer,  Lima. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 

Directors— a.  E.  Riblet,  Erie  ;  .Joseph  Blenner,  Erie  ;  William  Hop- 
kins, Miles  Grove.  H.  M.  McLallen,  of  McLalleu's  Corners  P.  O.  was 
elected  Director  in  place  of  B.  E.  Riblet,  whose  term  expires  January 
1st,  1895. 

Officers— M.  H.  Silverthoru,  Steward,  Erie;  E.  P.  Gould,  Attorney, 
Erie ;  Geo.  A.  Carries,  Physician,  Erie ;  F.  E.  Wade,  Clerk,  Erie ;  J.  I. 
Town,  Treasurer,  Erie. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 

Directors— ^WWavlx  Handlin,  Percy  ;  J.  P.  Mills,  Waltersburg;  I.  L- 
Hall. 

0^'cer.s— Ewing  H.  Speer,  Steward,  Union;  H.  F.  Det-s^iler,  Attorney, 
Uniontown  ;  C.  H.  La  Clair,  Physician,  Unioutown  ;  Springer  Speer, 
Clerk,  Uniontown  ;  H.  P.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Uniontown. 
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FEANKLIN  COUNTY. 

COUMTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Z>»-ec!'ors— George  W.  Immel,  Chambersburg ;  George  B.  Foltz, 
Waynesboro  ;  William  B.  Shields,  Edenville. 

queers— Jacob  Potter,  Steward,  Chambersburg;  C.  A.  Suesserott, 
Attorney,  Chambersburg ;  Ramsey  &  Maclay,  Physicians,  Chambers- 
burg ;  C.  A.  Suesserott,  Clerk,  Chambersburg  ;  S.  M.  Shillito,  Treasurer. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 

Directors— S.  C.  Adamson,  Waynesburg  ;  George  Ganiear,  Waynes- 
burg  ;  A.  J.  Scott,  Rutan. 

Officers— Wm.  B.  Cage,  Steward,  Waynesburg  ;  J.  A.  J.  Buchanan, 
Attorney,  Waynesburg;  A.  B.  Pattou,  Physician,  Waynesburg;  S.  C. 
Adamson,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Waynesburg. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 

Directors— H.  C.  Crowaiover,  Saulsburg  ;  E.  O.  Heck,  Orbisonia  ;  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Latta  Grove. 

Officers— C.  S.  Hunter,  Steward,  Shirleysburg ;  W.  M.  Myton,  Attor- 
ney, Huntingdon ;  J.  F.  Schofield,  Physician,  Shirleysburg ;  John 
Douglass,  Clerk,  Shirleysburg  ;  J.  S.  Nopsker,  Treasurer,  Huntingdon. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 
Hillside  Home  ior  Scranton  Poor  District. 

Directors— \Y .  S.  Laugstaft",  Scranton  ;  John  C:iibbons,  Scranton  ; 
Daniel  Williams,  Scranton;  Thomas  Shottou,  Scranton;  Charles  Tropp, 
Scranton  ;  P.  J.  Murphy,  Dunmore  ;  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Swan,  Scranton. 

Officers— Geo.  W.  Beemer,  Steward,  Clark's  Summit;  John  F.  Scragg, 
Attorney,  Scranton  ;  Physicians :  B.  F.  Evans,  Clark's  Summit,  J.  R. 
Murphy,  Dunmore,  J.  A.  Mauley,  Scranton,  P.  F.  Gunster,  Scranton, 
W.  D.  Dowue,  Scranton,  W.  A.  Paine,  Scranton  ;  E.  J.  Lynett,  Clerk, 
Scranton  ;  Thomas  H.  Jones,  Treasurer,  Scranton. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 
Carbondale  City  Almshouse. 
i)/rec!'o)-s— Dudley  Gordau,  President,  Carbondale ;  J.  B.  Faulkener, 
Treasurer,   Carbondale ;  M.   F.   Gilmartiu,   Secretary,   Carbondale  ; 
Edwin  Moon,  Carbondale. 

0/?7cer.s— Michael  H.  Cluue,  Steward,  Carbondale  ;  James  J.  O'Neill, 
Attorney  ;  T.  C.  Fitzsommons,  Physician. 
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LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 
Blakely  Poorhoitse. — No  report. 
North  Luzerne  Poorhouse.— No  report. 
Ransom  Poorhouse.— No  report. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
Directors — C.  Herr,  Jr.,  Lime  Valley  ;  J.  S.  Striue,  Columbia,  H.  W. 
Grayhill,  E.  Petersburg  ;  R.  W.  Bard,  Lincoln  ;  B.  F.  Weaver,  Salis- 
bury ;  D.  C.  Kready,  Millersville. 

Officers — Wm.  Good,  Steward,  Lancaster  ;  D.  H.  Lenseing,  Attorney, 
Lancaster  ;  S.  W.  Miller,  Physician,  Lancaster  ;  W.  C.  Grube,  Clerk, 
Lancaster  ;  John  B.  Miller,  Treasurer,  Lancaster. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 
;v'ew  Castle  City  Home. 
Directors — Elias  Long,  New  Castle. 

Officers — Joseph  Showalter,  Steward,  New  Castle;  A.  W.  Gardner. 
Attorney,  New  Castle  ;  J.  D.  Moore,  Physician,  New  Castle  ;  Frank 
Tidball,  Clerk,  New  Castle ;  John  Blevins,  Treasurer,  New  Castle. 


LEBANON  COUNTY. 

COUNTY'  Almshouse. 

Directors — William  Keller,  Lebanon  ;  John  Yingst,  Prescott ;  Albert 
Ream,  Myerstowu. 

Q^'eer,s— John  H.  Light,  Stev/ard,  Lebanon  ;  William  D.  Fisher,  At- 
torney, Lebanon  ;  Samuel  Weiss,  Physician,  Lebanon  ;  Samuel  Weiss, 
Clerk,  Lebanon  ;  Peter  Houer,  Treasurer,  Lebanon. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY. 
County-  Almshouse. 

Directors— ^n\.  Deibert,  Oretield  ;  S.  R.  Engelman,  Allentown  ;  R. 
M.  Roeder,  Hosensack. 

Officers — Moses  Kern,  Steward,  Wescoesville  ;  Clinton  Groman, 
Attorney,  Allentown  ;  A.  N.  Miller,  Physician,  East  Texas;  A.  J. 
Erdman,  Physician,  Orefleld  ;  S.  A.  J.  Kern,  Clerk,  Wescoesville  ;  C. 
O.  Schautz,  Allentown. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY. 
Williamsport  Almshouse. 
Directors — Chas.  Y.  Huston,  President,  Williamsport ;  D.  N.  Miller, 
Williamsport ;  D.  B.  Else,  Secretary,  Williamsport. 

Officer s—'EAm.ei-,  E.  Ohl,  Steward,  Williamsport ;  O.  G.  Kaupp, 
Attorney,  Williamsport ;  C.  W.  Youngman,  Physician,  Williamsport; 
Treasurer  of  City  of  Williamsport,  Treasurer. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

County  Ubtrbat. 
Central  Poor  District. 
Directoj-s—Ahram  Nesbitt,   Kingston ;  S.  B.  Vaughn,  Kingston  ; 
Marx  Long,  Wilkes-Barre  ;  Louis  Tisch,  Wilkes-Barre  ;  E.  N.  Alexan- 
der, Nanticoke  ;  A.  J.  Bellas,  Newport ;  S.  J.  Daveniwrt,  Plymouth  ; 
O.  B.  McKnight,  Plains. 

Officers— M.  Eichelberger,  Steward,  Nanticoke  ;  D.  L.  O'Neill,  Attor- 
ney, Wilkes-Barre  ;  Edward  Wagner,  Physician,  Wilkes-Barre  ;  Abram 
Nesbit,  Treasurer,  Kingston. 


MERCER  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
.  No  report. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 

County  Almshouse. 

Directors— G.  G.  Milliken,  Reedsville  ;  Alex.  Cuming,  Newton  Ham- 
ilton ;  D.  S.  Price,  Yeagertowu. 

OJ?cers— Lewis  H.  Ruble,  Steward,  Lewistown  ;  R  C.  Elder,  Attor- 
ney, Lewistown  ;  J.  C.  Cummings,  Physician,  Lewistown  ;  S.  J.  Bris- 
biu.  Clerk,  Lewistown. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 
liAST  Stroudsburg  Almshouse, 
Directors — T.  H.  Kinney,  East  Stroudsburg  ;  David  Miller,  East 
Stroudsburg. 

Officers— 3 .  H.  Shull,  Attorney,  Stroudsburg  ;  M.  G.  Lesh,  Physician, 
East  Stroudsburg  ;  T.  H.  Kinney,  Treasurer,  East  Stroudsburg. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

County  Almshouse. 

Directors — Jacob  R.  Bergey,  Skippack  ;  Frank  Ej^pehimer,  Royers- 
ford  ;  William  Shepherd,  Colmar. 

Officers — Abram  D.  Alderfer,  Steward,  Phoenixville ;  Edward  E. 
Long,  Attorney,  Norristown  ;  J.  W.  Royer,  Physician,  Ti'apj^e  ;  Ed- 
ward E.  Long,  Clerk,  Norristown  ;  Samuel  EfFrig,  Treasurer,  Leausdale. 


MONTOUR  COUNTY. 
Valley  Townshif  Poorhousk. 
Directors — Joseph  Corell,  Mausdale  ;  Thomas  Crossby,  Danville  ;  W. 
H.  Resser,  Mausdale. 

Officers — Samuel  Crumly,  Steward,  Mausdale  ;  E.  S.  Gerhart,  Attor- 
ney, Danville  ;  J.  R.  Kimner,  Physician,  Danville  ;  John  Hendricks, 
Clerk,  Mausdale  ;  Joseph  Corell,  Treasurer,  Mausdale. 
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MONTOUR  COUNTY. 

]>AIJVILLE  AND  MaHONING  POORHOUSE. 

No  Report. 


McKEA.N  COUNTY.  .  . 

County  Almshouse. 

Z)irector.9— Frank  R.  Foster,  Smethport ;  Sheldon  .Jewett,  Custer 
City  ;  T.  F.  Hungiville,  Smethport. 

Officers — Thomas  Ryan,  Superintendent,  Smethj^ort;  T.  F.  Richmondr 
Attorney,  Smethport;  Jno.  Brown,  Physician,  Smethport;  E.  M.  Kerns, 
Clerk,  Smethport ;  Cireo.  C.  Fagnan,  Treasurer,  Smethport. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

County  Almshouse. 

Directors — Edward  Edelman,  President,  Hecktowu  ;  Samuel  Kessler, 
Nazareth  ;  James  E.  Kosteubader,  Aluta. 

Officers— iLeviw&.n  Schmidt,  Steward,  Nazareth;  H.  J.  Steel,  Attorney, 
Easton  ;  R.  H.  Beck,  Physician,  Hecktown  ;  Geo.  W.  Cope,  Physician, 
Nazareth  ;  Herman  Schmidt,  Clerk,  Nazareth  ;  John  Stolzer,  Treasurer, 
Easton. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Coal  Township  Almshouse. 

Directors— }ieury  Finley,  President,  Shamokin;  Edw.  Hancock,  Sha- 
mokin  ;  John  F.  Hays,  Shamokin. 

0^^'cer«— Lewis  Correll,  Steward,  Shamokin;  W.  W.  Ryon,  Attorney, 
Shamokin;  A.  G.  Shissler  and  J.  M.  Maurer,  Physicians,  Shamokin; 
Ed.  I.  Weimer,  Clerk,  Shamokin;  John  F.  Hays,  Treasurer,  Shamokin. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

SUNBURY  PoORHOUSE.  •  . 

Directors— Y.  A.  Koble,  Sunbury  ;  W.  W.  Jarriet,  Sunbury. 

Officers — A.  D  Roy,  Steward.  Sunbury  ;  C.  M.  ( Jlement,  Attorney, 
Sunbury  ;  W.  W.  Moody,  Physician,  Sunbury  ;  George  H.  Giibson, 
Treasurer,  Sunbury. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 

Z>/ree('o/-.9— George  I.  Rice,  President,  Kistler  ;  B.  H.  InhotT,  Don- 
nally's  Mills  ;  Geo.  D.  Taylor,  Millerstown. 

Officers — John  R.  Boden,  Steward,  Loysville  ;  E.  R.  Sponsler,  At- 
torney, New  Bloomfield  ;  A.  T.  Ritter,  Physician  ;  Henry  D.  Stewart, 
Clerk,  Landisburg  ;  John  R.  Boden,  Treasurer,  Loysville. 
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PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 
Almshouse  and  Hospital. 
Oncers— William  H.  Lambert,  President;  William  D.  Gardner, 
Treasurer  ;  John  Sballcross  ;  Alfred  Moore  ;  James  W.  Walk,  M.  D.  ; 
Eobert  C.  Floyd,  Secretary  ;  Samuel  E.  Gavin,  Attorney  ;  Charles  Law- 
rence, Superintendent ;  Daniel  E.  Hughes,  Chief  Resident  Physician ; 
Oliver  P.  Bohler,  House  Agent. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 
Gbrmantown  Almshouse. 

Directors— 1.  C.  Gilbert,  Chestnut  Hill ;  Frank  H.  Massey,  German- 
town  ;  Wm.  N.  Topham,  Germautown  ;  Chas.  O.  Roop,  German  town  ; 
F.  Wm.  List,  Germantown  ;  David  Harmer,  Germantown  ;  H.  J.  Ben- 
son, Germantown  ;  Jacob  H.  Pullinger,  Germantown  ;  Wm.  J.  Max- 
well, Ciermantown. 

Oncers— Harry  Laut,  Steward,  Germantown  Arthur  W.  Hortou, 
Attorney,  Germantown  ;  Geo.  F.  Souwers  and  Geo.  H.  Burgin,  Physi- 
cians, Germantown  ;  Frank  H.  Massey,  Secretary,  Germantown  ;  Wm. 
N.  Topham,  Treasurer,  Germantown. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

KOXBOIIOUGH  PoORHOUSE. 

Directors— 3 ohn  Gulp,  Daniel  Bussinger,  William  Ring. 
Oj^cers— David  Steel,  Steward  ;  Dr.  Peltz,  Physician  ;  Daniel  Buss- 
inger, Clerk  ;  William  Ring,  Treasurer. 


■       ■  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

House  op  Employment. 

Z)irector.s— Robert  Ebling,  Schuylkill  Haven  ;  William  Derr,  Shen- 
andoah ;  Jacob  Day,  Pottsville  ;  Neri  Dietrich.  Friedensburg. 

0#ce/-s— Wellington  Hartman,  Steward,  Schuylkill  Haven;  Watson 
F.  Shepherd,  Attorney,  Pottsville  ;  P.  H.  O'Hara,  Physician,  Schuyl- 
kill Haven ;  Jno.  J.  O'Connor,  Clerk,  Schuylkill  Haven  ;  Daniel 
Dechert,  Treasurer,  Pottsville. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 
County'  Home. 

D/recf'ors— Joseph  L.  Miller,  Lavonsville  ;  Josiah  D.  Weigle,  Lull ; 
Jacob  McGregor,  Reitz.  Wni.  Dull,  Cilade,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  Joseph  L.  Miller. 

O^cer.s— John  C.  Miller,  Steward,  Somerset ;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Attorney 
and  Clerk,  Somerset ;  E.  E.  Pugh,  Treasurer,  Somerset. 
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SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 
Susquehanna  Depot  and  Oakland  Township  Asylum  for  the  Poor. 
Directors—'F.  E.  Brush,  Susquehanna  ;  J.  C.  Kane,  Susquehanna  ; 
Wni.  G.  Atkinson,  Susquehanna. 

Offieers~J .  S.  Gelatt,  Steward,  Susquehanna ;  E.  R.  W.  Searle,  At- 
torney, Susquehanna  ;  S.  J.  Eugle,  Physician,  Susquehanna ;  C.  F. 
f^urtis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Susquehanna. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 

New  Milpord  Tooehuuse. 
No  Report. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 
Auburn  and  Rush  Poor  Asylum. 
Directors— Q.  M.  Sheldon,  Lynn;  R.  O.  Bunnell,  Rush;  Milton 
Harris,  Auburn  Four  Corners. 

Oncers— Charles  Stevens,  Steward,  Rush  Four  Corners ;  Nelson 
Barnes,  Attorney  and  Clerk,  Montrose;  L.  E.  Granger,  Physician, 
Rush  ;  John  France,  Treasurer,  Auburn  Four  Corners. 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 
Tioga  Countv  Poorhouse. 
Directors-'Thos.  H.  Bailey,  Wellsboro  ;  W.  H.  Garrison,  Job's  Cor- 
ners ;  John  F.  Pitts,  Mansfield. 

Officers— :f.  E.  Peters,  Steward,  Wellsboro  ;  Walter  Sherwood,  At- 
torney, Wellsboro ;  A.  Niles,  Physician,  Wellsboro  ;  Frank  Watkins, 
Clerk,  Wellsboro. 


VENANGO  COUNTY.       ;  :  ■ 
Venango  Almshouse. 
Directors— T.  B.  Larue,  Franklin  ;  William  Brosang,  Sugar  Creek  ; 
J.  T.  Wallace,  Sugar  Creek. 

Officers— G.  W.  Grove,  Superintendent;  Albert  Myens,  Attorney, 
Franklin  ;  John  Davis,  Physician,  Oil  City  ;  E.  K.  Smiley,  Clerk,' 
Franklin  ;  Milo  M.  Paden,  Treasurer,  Franklin. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 
Rouse  Hospital. 

Directors— A.  Akins,  Youngsville  ;  Roger  Moouey,  Warren  ;  C.  B. 
Sampson,  McGJraw. 

Theo.  Akins,  Steward,  Y'ouugsville  ;  W.  W.  Wilber,  At- 
torney, Warren  ;  W.  H.  Hay,  Physician,  Y^oungsville  ;  Fred.  Jackson, 
Clerk,  Warren  ;  A.  W.  Jones,  Treasurer,  Warren. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
County  Home. 

Directors — Thomas  Griffith,  Claysville ;  D.  W.  Myers,  Loue  Piue ; 
W.  B.  McKeunan,  Washington. 

Officers — John  Wilson,  Superintendent,  Arden  ;  Taylor  &,  Mcllvaine, 
Attorneys,  Washington  ;  C.  R.  Weirich,  Washington ;  John  Wilson, 
Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Arden. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

HONESDALE  AND  TEXAS  ALMSHOUSE. 

Directors — A.  Hartung,  President,  Honesdale  ;  W.  H.  Lee,  Treasurer, 
Honesdale  ;  C.  C.  Lane,  Secretary,  Honesdale. 

Officers— A.  M.  Henshaw,  Steward,  Berlin  ;  W.  H.  Lee,  Attorney, 
Honesdale ;  J.  J.  O'Connell,  Physician,  Honesdale  ;  C.  C.  Lane,  Clerk, 
Honesdale  ;  W.  H.  Lee,  Treasurer,  Honesdale. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 
County  Home. 

Directors— a.  M.  Hartzell,  President,  Welty  ;  G.  W.  Weimer,  Secre- 
tary, Mt.  Pleasant  ;  John  Sheplar,  Ruffsdale  ;  John  R.  Hayden,  Greens- 
burg  ;  Samuel  Galbraith,  Ligonier. 

Officers — L.  H.  Hillis,  Superintendent,  Greensburg ;  E.  E.  Allshouse, 
Attorney,  Greensburg  ;  G.  C.  Kneedler,  Physician,  Ruffsdale  ;  Clerk, 
Superintendent  acts  ;  Treasurer,  County  Treasurer  acts. 


YORK  COUNTY. 

Directors—^,  H.  Rodeuhouse,  President,  York ;  Henry  Kapp, 
Wellsville  ;  J.  Taylor  Hostler,  Fawn  Grove. 

Officers— B.  S.  Heindel,  Steward,  York  ;  Horace  Keesey,  Attorney; 
York  ;  C.  F.  Spangler,  Physician,  York  ;  M.  L.  Kapp  Clerk,  Y'ork  ;  "j. 
M.  Smyser,  Treasurer,  Y'ork. 
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CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETIES. 


CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  President,  Indiana;  Mrs.  H.  Lee  Mason,  Secre- 
tary, Ellsworth  Avenue,  E,  E. ,  Pittsburgh  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  McC.  Price, 
Treasurer,  53  Beech  Street,  Allegheny. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Mrs.  A.  Alston,  Chairman  ;  Mrs.  H.  Lee  Mason,  Allegheny  Co, ; 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Price,  Allegheny  (Jo.;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wallace,  Allegheny  Co.; 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Allegheny  Co.  ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Buffington,  Arm- 
strong Co.  ;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Darragh,  Beaver  Co.  ;  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  Blair 
Co. ;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Campbell,  Butler  Co.  ;  Mrs.  Jennie  Barron,  Cambria 
Co.  ;  Mrs.  L.  V.  Lamb,  (Cameron  Co.  ;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Wilson,  Centre  Co. ; 
Mrs.  George  W.  Arnold,  Clarion  Co.  ;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Krebs,  Clearfield  Co.; 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Benton,  Crawford  Co.  ;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Waid,  Elk  Co  ;  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Graves,  Erie  Co.  ;  Miss  Frances  Howell,  Fayette  Co.  ;  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Kelley,'Forest  Co.  ;  Mrs.  K.  A.  Patterson,  Fulton  Co.  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Knox, 
Greene  Co.  ;  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Indiana  Co.  ;  Mrs.  Parker  Blood,  Jeffer- 
son Co.  ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Sankey,  Lawrence  Co.  ;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Breckenridge, 
Mercer  Co.  ;  Mrs.  M.  O.  Kooser,  Somerset  Co.  ;  Mrs.  B.  K.  Richards, 
Venango  Co.  ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  McKelvey,  Warren  Co.  ;  Miss  M.  LeMoyne, 
Washington  Co. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Samson,  Actuary,  office,  Dispensary  Building ;  D.  M. 
Alston,  Attorney,  office,  No.  93  Diamond  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE, 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Mason,  Pittsburgh  ;  Rev.  E.  R.  Donehoe,  Pittsburgh  ;  Mr. 
Lewis  C.  Colborn,  Somerset  Co.  ;  Mr.  Robert  D.  McGonnigle,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Hon.  John  Mattox,  Venango  Co. ;  Judge  Harry  White,  Indi- 
ana Co.  ;  ]Mr.  W.  D.  Brandon,  Butler  Co. 


COUNTY  COMMITTEES,  AUXILIARY  TO  CHILDREN'S  AID 
SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghemj  County — Mrs.  J.  R.  Darragh,  President,  Sharpsburg ;  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wallace,  Secretary,  166  North  Ave.,  Allegheny  ;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hamilton,  Treasurer,  Bellevue. 

Armstrong  County — Mrs.  .Joseph  Buffington,  President,  Kittanning  ; 
Miss  M.  J.  Robinson,  Secretary  and  Acting  Treasurer,  Kittanning. 
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Beaver  County— M-rs.  E.  W.  Tatro,  President,  Beaver  Falls  ;  Mrs.  S. 
H.  Darrah,  Secretary,  Beaver ;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Chidsey,  Treasurer,  Beaver 
Falls. 

Blair  Counti/— Mrs.  Julia  R.  Johustou,  President,  Altoona  ;  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Wilson,  Secretary,  Altoona  ;  Mrs.  E.  L.  O'Donnell,  Treasurer,  Tyrone. 

Butler  County— Mi-s.  J.  L.  Purvis,  President,  Butler ;  Mrs.  Flora  B. 
Christie,  Secretary,  Butler  ;  Miss  Belle  Purvis,  Treasurer,  Butler. 

Cambria  County— Miss  Jennie  Barron,  President,  Johnstown  ;  Mrs. 
E.  V.  Barker,  Secretary,  Coopersdale ;  Mrs.  Sara  Tomb,  Treasurer, 
Morrellville. 

Cameron  County— Mrs.  M.  B.  Judd,  President,  Emporium ;  Mrs.  M. 
M.  I^arrabee,  Secretary,  Emporium  ;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Logan,  Treasurer,  Em- 
porium. 

Clarion  County— Mrs.  George  F.  Arnold,  President,  Clarion  ;  Mrs.  B. 
H.  Frampton,  Secretary,  Clarion;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hiudmau,  Treasurer, 
Clarion. 

Clearfield  Cou7ity— Mrs.  F.  B.  Reed,  President,  Clearfield  ;  Mrs.  Thos- 
H.  Murray,  Secretary,  Clearfield;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wrigley,  Treasurer, 
Clearfield. 

Crawford  County— Mrs.  Roger  Sherman,  President,  Titusville  ;  Mrs. 
George  W.  Barr,  Secretary,  Titusville  ;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Krafltert,  Treasurer, 
Titusville. 

Centre  County— Mrs.  Harriette  T.  Kurtz,  President,  Bellefonte  ;  Miss 
J.  E.  Natt,  Secretary,  Bellefonte  ;  Miss  Mary  S.  Thomas,  Treasurer, 
Bellefonte. 

Ulk  County— Mrs.  J.  T.  Waid,  President,  Ridgway  ;  Mrs.  Martha 
Richards,  Secretary,  Ridgway  ;  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs,  Treasurer, 
Ridgway. 

Brie  County— Mrs.  R.  G.  Lindsley,  President,  Corry  ;  Miss  Bertha 
King.,  Secretary,  Corry  ;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Corry. 

Fayette  County— Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Rankin,  President,  Uniontown  ;  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Bowie,  Secretary,  Uniontown  ;  Mrs.  Belle  Core,  Treasurer, 
Uniontown. 

Forest  County— Mrs.  Lena  Gross,  President,  Marionville  ;  Mrs.  Sabilla 
Shipe,  Secretary,  Marionville ;  Mrs.  Fannie  Robertson,  Treasurer, 
Marionville. 

Fulton  County— Mrs.  D.  H.  Patterson,  President;  Webster's  Mills; 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Houston,  Secretary,  Webster's  Mills  ;  Miss  E  E.  Sloan,  Treas- 
urer, Webster's  Mills. 
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Greene  County — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crawford,  President,  Waynesburg ; 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Knox,  Secretary,  Waynesburg ;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Munnell, 
Treasurer,  Waynesburg. 

Indiana  County— Mrs,.  John  A.  McLain,  President,  Indiana  ;  Mrs. 
Thomas  St.  Chvire,  Secretary,  Indiana  ;  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Treasurer, 
Indian. 

Jefferson  County — Mrs  Parker  Blood,  President,  Brookville  ;  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Van  Vliet,  Secretary,  Brookville;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Whitehill,  Treasurer, 
Brookville. 

Lawrence  County — Mrs.  K.  J.  Blevins,  President,  New  Castle  ;  Mrs. 
George  W.  Moody,  Secretary,  New  Castle ;  Mrs.  Fred.  Kinkaid,  Treas- 
urer, New  Castle. 

McKean  County — Mrs.  Lewis  Emery,  President,  Smethport ;  Miss 
Carrie  McBurney,  Secretary,  Smethj^ort. 

Mercer  County — Mrs.  J.  V.  Stockton,  President,  Mercer  ;  Mrs.  N.  E. 
Slemmons,  Secretary,  Mercer ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Thompson,  Treasurer, 
Mercer. 

Somemet  County — Mi's.  M.  O.  Kooser,  President,  Somerset ;  Mrs.  M. 
S.  Biesecker,  Secretary,  Somerset;  Mrs.  Reuben  M.  Linton,  Treasurer, 
Somerset. 

Venango  County— Mis.  H.  L.  Lay,  President,  South  Oil  City  ;  Mrs. 
B.  K.  Richards,  Secretary,  South  Oil  City ;  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Strayer, 
Treasurer,  Oil  City. 

Warren  County— Mrs.  E.  N.  Smith,  President,  Warren  ;  Mrs.  Julia  B. 
Best,  Secretary,  Warreu  ;  Miss  Ellie  Schofield,  Treasurer,  Warren. 

Washingtoyi  County — Mrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  President,  Washington  ; 
Miss  M.  LeMoyne,  Secretary,  Washington  ;  Mrs.  Joshua  Wright,  Treas- 
urer, Washington. 

Westmoreland  County — Irwin  Committee — Mrs.  E.  T.  Marchand, 
President,  Irwin  ;  Miss  Agnes  Wolf,  Secretary,  Irwin  ;  Mrs.  A.  Frank, 
Treasurer,  Irwin. 


CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  ls94. 
Mrs.  Katharine  Newlin,  President ;  Mrs.  T.  B.  Belfield,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Mary  S.  Buckley,  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Peterson,  Treas- 
urer, 127  South  Twelfth  Street ;  Mrs.  James  C.  Biddle,  1326  Spruce 
Street ;  Miss  Cornelia  Hancock,  634  Race  Street ;  Miss  Katharine  New- 
hn,  1.510  Arch  Street;  Mrs.  T.  P.  Belfield,  1905  Spring  CJarden  Street; 
Mrs  Evans  Randolph,  2002  Arch  Street  ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Hacker,  1820  South 
Ritteuhouse  Square  ;  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  331  South  Sixteenth  Street ; 
Mrs.  Geo.  Burnham,  Jr.,  214  North  Thirty-fourth  Street ;  Miss  Mary  S. 
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Buckley,  1508  Spruce  Street ;  Mr.  Richard  S.  Hunter,  1413  Locust  Street; 
Mrs.  James  H.  Howe,  1826  DeLaucy  Place  ;  Mrs.  William  Potter  Wilson, 
4111  Walnut  Street ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Frazier,  250  South  Eighteenth  Street ; 
Mr.  Robert  0.  Ogden,  1316  Spruce  Street. 

HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OB"  DIRECTORS. 

Mrs.  Rodman  Wharton,  910  Clinton  Street. 
SOLICITOR. 

Mr.  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  420  Drexel  Buildixig. 

MEDICAL  STAFF. 

Consulting  Physician,  Dr.  James  Tyson,  1-506  Spruce  Street ;  Assist- 
ant Physician,  Dr.  Frances  C.  Van  Gasken,  9  South  Twenty-first  Street; 
Ophthalmologist,  Dr.  M.  W.  Zimmerman,  121  South  Seventeenth 
Street ;  Laryngologist,  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Stout,  34  South  Eighteenth  Street. 

Office  op  the  Society,  127  South  Twelfth  Street, 
superintendent. 
Miss  Caroline  H.  Pemberton. 
bookkeefer  and  cashier.  investigator. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kerr.  William  H.  Mearus. 

stenographer  and  clerk. 
Miss  M.  A.  Eppelsheimer. 

visitors  and  inspectors  of  homes. 

Miss  V.  M.  Walker, 
Miss  M.  A.  Deacon. 

department  op  domestic  service— For  Mothers  with  Infants. 
Miss  Susan  M.  Laverell. 

secretaries  of  state  committees. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Koser,  Guernsey,  Adams  Co. ;  Miss  E.  A.  Endlich,  Read- 
ing, Berks  Co.  ;  Mrs.  N.  Betts,  Towauda,  Bradford  Co. ;  Miss  Mary  L. 
DuBois,  Doylestowu,  Bucks  Co.;  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Wilson,  Bellefonte,  Cen- 
tre Co.;  Mrs.  Amelia  Armstrong,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  Co.;  Mrs. 
Jennie  M.  West,  Chester,  Delaware  Co.;  Miss  Anna  Hurford,  207  East 
Orange  Street,  Lancaster  ;  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Saeger,  411  Walnut  Street, 
AUentown,  Lehigh  Co.;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Nickerson,  Sunbury,  Northumber- 
land Co.;  Mrs.  Kate  L.  McCormlck,  Danville,  Montour  Co.;  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Smiley,  New  Bloomfield,  Perry  Co.;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Cox,  Montrose, 
Susquehanna  Co.;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Blymer,  Bedford,  Bedford  Co.;  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Wilson,  1207  Fourteenth  Avenue,  AltOona,  Blair  Co.;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hovey, 
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Troy,  Bradford  Co.;  Mrs.  Geo.  Troutmau,  Hazleton,  Carbon  Co.;  Miss 
M.  R.  Coukling,  345  W.  Main  Street,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  Co.;  Mrs. 
Wni.  H.  Frailey,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.;  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lathrop, 
Carbondale,  Lackawanna  Co.;  Mrs.  John  Meily,  Lebanon  Co.;  Mrs. 
Woodward  Leavenworth,  114  S.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
Co.;  Mrs.  J.  A.  McKee,  Lewiston,  Mifflin  Co.;  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Ferriday, 
107  W.  Fourth  St.,  S.  Bethlehem,  Northampton  Co.;  Miss  M.  Carrie 
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The  tweuty-iirst  aunual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  convened 
at  the  "  Bourse,"  Philadelphia,  at  10  A.  m.,  October  Id,  1895,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Charles  Lawrence,  who  in 
opening  the  Convention  spoke  as  follows  : 

President  Lawrence: 

Ladies  and  Gentlejien  :  It  aifords  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  meet  with  you  on  this,  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association,  and  before  proceeding  to  business,  if  you  will  permit 
I  will  state  that  the  municipality  of  Philadelphia,  the  executive 
portion,  is  managed  by  three  depax'tments ;  exclusive  of  the 
financial  and  legal  branches  :  They  are,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works ;  Department  of  Public  Safety;  and  the  Department  of 
Charities  and  Corrections. 

You  will  see  that  Philadelphia  recognizes  the  importance  of 
charities,  by  having  one  of  the  three  departments  that  of  Charities. 
It  has  been  deemed  wise  to  have  the  head  of  that  department 
extend  to  you  the  welcome  to  this  city.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Maj.  William  H.  Lambert,  tlie  President  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 
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Applause  greeted  the  appearance  of  Maj.  Lambert,  ^\ho 
respouded  as  follows  : 

Iloj.  Lambert: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Whilst^  it  is  true  that  I  stand 
before  you  pro  forma,  because  ofiicially  I  am  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  of  this  city,  I  assure 
you  that  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  Avelcome  yon,  so  far  as 
1  can,  to  this  our  great  city. 

I  feel  diffident  in  addressing  a  body  composed  of  many  who 
have  given  long  years  of  faithful,  intelligent  service  to  the  work 
of  charity  in  our  great  State.  My  association  with  this  great 
department  of  our  State  has  been  comparatively,  brief,  and  J 
stand  appalled  at  the  great  problem  as  more  and  more  it  has  been 
revealed  to  me.  I  feel  in  the  few  years  I  have  been  associated 
with  this  department  that  I  have  only  learned  how  tremendous 
are  the  questions  presented  to  us  for  solution.  I  think  it 
fortunate  that  from  year  to  year  you  who  have  been  associated 
with  tiiis  great  work  so  long  should  come  together  for  exchange 
of  thought,  for  exchange  of  experiences,  and  thus  to  add  to  each 
other's  stock  of  knowledge  on  these  questions,  and  to  strengthen 
you  all,  better  enable  you  to  do  this  great  work. 

I  presume,  as  in  this  city,  that  throughout  the  State  the  great- 
est burden  of  administering  the  charities  of  the  State  is  borne 
voluntarily  by  the  men  and  women  who  are  giving  of  their  time 
and  services  to  the  work.  History  cannot  tell,  time  itself  is  in- 
sufficient, to  record  what  are  "the  results  of  the  faithful, 
conscientious  labor  that  has  been  devoted  by  the  men  and  women 
of  our  State  to  this  work,  in  this  generation  and  in  the  generations 
that  have  passed  and  gone.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  been  dis- 
couraged at  times,  by  the  problem  confronting  you ;  a  problem 
that  has  not  been  lessened  as  the  years  have  gone  by;  and  it  needs 
that  encouragement  that  comes  of  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  feeling  that  you  are  part  of  a  great  army  enlisted  to  light 
against  a  great  evil, 
"l  am  proud  that  you  have  selected  this  city  of  Philadelphia, 
for  this,  your  twenty-first  meeting.  We  of  Philadelphia,  feel  a 
pride  in  knowing  that  our  city  has  been  chosen.  We  feel  a  pride 
in  knowing  that,  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact  has  this  been 
"The  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  for,  in  the  many  directions  in 
Avhich  it  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  past,  it  has  not  been  the 
least  conspicuous  in  the  number  and  development  and  character 
of  its  great  charitable  organizations.   
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We  welcome  you  the  opportunity  to  inspect  some  of  these  great 
cliarities.  We  court  your  investigation,  contident  that  you  will 
find  there  has  been  a  determined  ettbrt  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor  who  have  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  diiferent 
oi'ganizations.  An  endeavor  to  so  confront  that  great  problem  of 
pauperism  as  tluit  relief  shall  jiot  tend  toward  the  making  ot  a 
permanent  pauper  class. 

But  your  time  is  precious,  and  those  who  have  made  tliis  a 
matter  of  study  are  to  address  you,  and  I  will  not  say  more 
except  to  say  that  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  our  city,  and  we 
trust  tliat  you  will  return  from  your  visit  here  convinced  that  it 
has  been  wise  for  you  to  meet  in  this  great  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  that  you  will  feel  proud  of  the  institutions  that  you  here 
witness.    We  welcome  you.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  John  F.  Scragg,  of  Scranton,  responded  to  the  address  of 
welcome  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Directors  of  the  Public  Charities  of  the  Citi/  of 
Philadelphia,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Meeting  together  as  this  Association  does  annually,  from  all 
parts  of  the  grand  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  advising,  and  sometimes  possibly  for 
the  purpose  of  arguing  as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  of  relieving 
that  great  class  that  we  have  with  us  always,  the  dependent  poor, 
and  to  provide  for  a  proper  solution  of  the  question  how  best  to 
relieve  that  dependence  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
dependence  itself — with  the  purpose  in  view  of  lessening  that 
distress  and  making  such  persons  self-supporting  and  self- 
sustaiuing — these  are  some  of  the  great  cj[uestions  that  necessarily 
come  before  you  for  solution. 

Was  the  jiroblem  simply  the  temporary  relief  of  this  dej^cndent 
class  it  seems  to  me  that  the  task  of  this  Association,  and  of  all 
persons  interested  in  charitable  work,  would  be  materially 
lessened  and  materially  simplified  ;  but  with  these  additions 
annexed  to  it,  it  has  required  the  best  thought  of  the  mighty 
minds  of  the  various  ages  up  to  this  time,  without  any  absolute 
assurance  that  it  has  been  correctly  solved.  It  is  a  question, 
with  these  conditions  annexed,  which  involves  not  only  the 
dependent  class  themselves,  but  involves  society.  And  therefore 
in  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  if  we  desire  to  do  so  witli  the 
intent  that  it  shall  be  permanently  solved,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  other  classes,  the  Avorkers,  the  tax  payers, 
society  itself,  because  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  problem  ; 
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and  that  is,  to  my  mind,  what  makes  the  distinction  between 
charity  exjx-nded  by  private  individuals  or  private  organizations, 
and  tlie  relief  that  is  given  by  Directors  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
which  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  charity. 

In  the  one  case  it  is  charity  tliat  is  given  at  the  wish  or 
operation  of  the  charitable  institution  or  the  charitable  individual  ; 
in  the  other  case  it  is  relief  granted  to  the  person  who  puts  him- 
self uuder  the  laws  and  has  a  right  to  demand  from  the  Directors 
or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  the  relief  recpiired,  and  to  call  that 
relief  "  charity,"  to  my  mind  is  a  misnomer.  Anything  that  is 
demandable  cannot  be  called  charity.  And  when  oificers,  such  as 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  will  be  swayed  from  their  path  of  duty, 
and  will,  either  through  policy  or  politics,  or  any  other  improper 
motive,  grant  relief  and  call  it  charity,  it  is  nothing  but  a  crime. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  to  my  mind,  as  charity — such  charity  as 
is  administered  by  the  private  institutions  of  the  State — in  this,  it 
is  simply  demandable  relief. 

Now  with  this  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  conditions  that  must 
affect  the  problem  you  can  see  the  difficulties  and  complications 
that  must  arise  and  that  confront  you  when  you  attempt  to  solve 
it,  and  it  is  well  for  the  dependent  poor  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  this  Association  is  composed  of  men  and  women  of 
studious  habits  and  of  benevolent  and  cbaritable  natures,  who 
devote  to  this  question  great  time  and  labor. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  this  question  has  come 
nearer  to  the  proper  solution  than  ever  before,  and  with  our 
manual  training  schools  and  other  institutions  Ave  are  reaching  its 
solution. 

In  or-der  that  an  Association  of  this  kind  may  be  successful 
necessarily,  it  seems  to  me,  the  public  must  be  back  of  it ;  and  in 
order  to  have  the  public  back  of  any  movement  it  is  necessary 
that  the  public  should  be  interested  in  it  and  understand  it,  and 
therefore,  very  properly,  this  Association  meets  at  different 
portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  because  it  thus  more  readily  in- 
terests the  public  and  informs  them  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Association. 

So  this  year  it  was  properly  decided — knowing  that  this  was 
not  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Association — but  a  most  extra- 
ordinary one — knowing  that  it  was  not  a  meeting  when  the 
Association  Avas  in  its  infancy  or  in  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  but 
upon  its  twenty-first  auiversary,  when  it  is  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
and  proud  of  its  past  achievements  and  ambitious  for  the  future — 
it  was  proper  that  the  metropolis,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  "  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  should  be  selected  ;  because  in  this  city 
ts  citizens  have  become  famed  for  their  benevolence  and  charity  ; 
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wliether  at  the  time  of  the  revolutiouaiy  war,  or  the  late  civil  war, 
or  sending  provisions  to  the  starving  and  suffering  of  Russia,  or 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  Johnstown  disaster,  or  building  their 
magnificent  homes  and  asylums  ;  they  have  become  first  and  fore- 
most, and  famous,  in  all  these  undertakings,  all  over  this 
Commonwealth,  and  over  the  United  States,  therefore  it  was 
thought  right  and  proper  to  hold  this  annual  meeting  here. 

We  have  heard  the  address  of  welcome  so  kindly  and  cordially 
given,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Association  allow  me  to  return  to  you 
tlie  thanks  of  the  Association,  and  to  assure  you  that  Ave 
appreciate  the  kind  and  cordial  greeting  that  you  have  extended 
to  us,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  we  will  strive  to  do  nothing  that 
will  make  you  or  your  city  regret  that  kind  and  cordial  welcome 
that  you  have  extended  to  us.  [Applause.] 

President  Lawrence:  JSTow,  as  we  have  been  welcomed,  we 
can  feel  at  home  and  ready  to  proceed  with  the  business  ot  the 
Convention,  1  Avould  say,  that  in  selecting  this  place  of  meeting 
the  first  object  in  view  was  to  show  the  visitors  from  the 
different  portions  of  the  State  one  of  our  newest  buildings,  that 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  are  erecting.  As  that  is  before  you 
for  inspection,  I  will  say  that  in  connection  with  the  newest 
building,  we  have  Avith  us  the  rector  of  the  oldest  church  that  has 
been  used  consecutively  for  the  worship  of  Divine  Providence  in 
this  country.  I  have  very  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  "the  Rev.  Dr.  Snyder  B.  Simes,  ot  Gloria  Dei  church, 
who  Avill  invoke  the  divine  blessing. 

Prayer  was  oifered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Simes,  closing  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  Avhieh  many  oi  those  present  joined. 

President  LaAvrence  then  spoke  as  folloAvs : 

According  to  the  program  you  Avill  see  it  is  stated  that  the  next 
thing  Avill  be  the  address  of  the  President.  I  have  never  seen 
occasion  for  Presidents  of  organizations  making  long  addresses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  from  the  fact  that  before  the 
Convention  gets  through  you  hear  enough  of  the  President,  and 
frequently  entirely  too  much,  so  I  will  be  A'ery  brief.  HaAdng 
the  honor  of  being  connected  Avith  the  Department  represented  by 
our  Avorthy  President,  Avho  so  kindly  Avelcomed  you  here,  I  feel 
a  great  pleasure  in  adding  to  that,  that  arrangements  have  been 
made,  principally  by  that  Department,  to  make  your  stay 
pleasant  Avhile  here.     This  Avill  necessarily  change  the  program 
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somewhat ;  and'  at  the  proper  time  Dr.  Hughes  will  explain  the 
manner  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  change. 

In  the  meantime  I  can  only  say,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said,  that  we  are  very  glad  to  meet  you  all  here  in  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  has  been  noted,  as  you  are  all  aware,  as  being  one 
of  the  most  charitable  places  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Whenever  there  has  been  distress  in  this  or  any  other  land, 
Philadelphia  has  always  been  one,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  respond 
to  the  call  for  aid.  Go  to  Jacksonville,  Charleston,  Johnstown, 
— anywhere — no  matter  whether  the  distress  was  by  fire,  by  flood, 
or  disease,  Philadelphia  was  always  ready  to  respond,  and  kept  on 
responding  until  the  word  came  back  "  we  require  no  more." 
Philadelphia,  I  think  to-day  has  the  best  method  of  caring  for  the 
sick  and  needy  of  any  city  in  tliis  country.  Armed  with  thirty 
patrol  wagons  in  the  police  department  ;  every  hospital — and 
there  are  numl)ers  of  them — furnislied  with  ambulances,  it  is  but 
a  short  time  when,  by  the  use  of  teleplionic  connections  with  the 
difPei-ent  institutions  anyone  requiring  help  may  have  it,  and  it  is 
always  administered  with  kindly  hands. 

It  may  seem  like  a  pride  in  this  city,  tliat  I  feel,  but  it  is  a 
pride  that  we  all  liave  Avho  belong  here.  It  is  that  pride  that 
makes  Pliiladelphia  what  it  is,  and  no  Philadelpliian  is  ashamed 
to  stand  up  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  j^roclaim  that  he  is  a 
Philadelphian.  [Applause.] 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  other  portions  of  this  great 
State,  and  I  believe  that  the  meetings  of  this  Association  have 
brought  about  a  great  deal  of  good  throughout  the  Common- 
Avealth.  Many  laws  have  been  changed  by  the  action  of  this 
Association,  relating  to  all  kinds  of  institutions  and  affecting  all 
portions  of  the  State  ;  and  coming  as  we  do  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  we  can  compare  ideas  and  learn  from  one  another.  The 
man  who  knows  it  all  never  learns  any  more,  and  don't  amount 
to  much  in  this  or  any  other  community.  For  that  reason  I  am 
very  glad  to  meet  you  to-day,  and  in  addition  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  said, 
we  will  be  very  happy  to  show  yon  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse 
and  Hospital,  which  we  say,  witliout  fear  of  contradiction,  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  institution  of  like  character  in  the 
world,  with  the  same  number  of  people  of  the  same  character  ; 
and  that  reflects  credit  not  alone  upon  Philadelphia  but  upon 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings when  the  next  thing  in  order  would  be  the  presentation 
of  the  names  representing  the  diftereut  sections  of  the  country ; 
so  that  we  will  know  who  are  here. 
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The  following  programme,  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be 
necessary,  Avas  presented  by  the  Committee  and  approved  : 

Tuesday,  October  15th,  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  Convention  will  con- 
vene in  Bourse  Building,  Fifth  street,  above  Chestnut,  and  will  be 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Charles  Lawrence.  Music  ;  Prayer  ; 
Address  of  Welcome  ;  Response  in  Behalf  of  Members,'John  F.  Scragg, 
Scranton,  Pa.  ;  President's  Address,  Charles  Lawrence,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  ;  Paper,  "What  is  Charity?"  Mrs.  Frances  Swan,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Enrollment  of  Delegates.  Let  each  county,  city  or  district  prepare  a 
correct  list  of  the  delegates,  and  as  the  roll  is  called  hand  to  secretary. 
It  is  hoped  that  each  Poorhouse,  Asylum,  Institution  or  Board  will 
prepare  a  report  of  their  institution,  embracing  all  things  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  others.  A  number  of  these  reports  will  be  called  for  at 
each  session. 

Appointment  of  Committees.  Committee  on  Officers  ;  Committee  on 
Place  of  Next  Meeting  ;  Committee  on  Auditing  Accounts  ;  Commit- 
tee on  Finances  ;  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram will  be  appointed  by  the  President-elect  and  published  in  the 
Report. 

Any  question  any  member  of  the  Convention  desires  to  ask  and 
have  answered  or  discussed,  will  please  reduce  it  to  writing  and  hand 
to  the  Secretary,  when  it  will  be  read  and  referred  to  some  member  for 
answering.   Adjournment  12  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  October  15th,  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Music  ;  Prayer  ; 
Reports  from  Almshouses,  Institutions,  etc. ;  Miscellaneous  Business  ; 
Paper,  "Poorhouse  Discipline,"  Samuel  Wickersham,  Chester  county  ; 
Address,  "  The  Distribution  of  Crime  and  Pauperism  Among  the  Ele- 
ments of  our  Population,"  Prof.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Paper,  "The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  the  Increase  of  Paupf-r- 
ism,"  D.  W.  Meyers,  Washington  county  ;  Discussion  ;  Adjournment, 
5  p.  M. 

Evening  Session,  October  15th,  7:30  p.  m.  Session  to  be  held  in 
Children's  Aid  Rooms,  321  South  Twelfth  street.  Music  ;  Prayer  ; 
Paper,  What  is  the  Preventive  Work  of  the  Future  as  it  Relates  to. 
the  Children  of  the  Poor?"  Mrs.  Belle  H.  Core,  Uniontown,  Pa.  ; 
Music;  Address  and  Illustrated  Lecture,  "The  Legal  Status  of  Chil- 
dren Indentured  and  the  Present  Method  of  Caring  for  Destitute 
Children  and  Work  of  the  Aid  Societies,"  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Phila- 
delphia ;  Talks  by  Members  of  the  Convention  ;  Music. 

After  the  session  the  ladies  of  the  Children's  Aid,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  hold  a  reception  in  the  same  building  and  will  serve  refresh- 
ments. It  is  the  desire  that  all  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Con- 
vention be  present  at  this  session  and  the  reception.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  our  meeting.    Adjournment  10:15  p.  m. 
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Morning  Session,  October  16tLi,  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Prayer  ;  Music  ;  Re- 
ports of  Almshouses,  Institutions,  etc.  ;  Address,  "Inveterate  Crimi- 
nals, Moral  Imbeciles  and  Feeble  Minded  'Persons,  What  Should  be 
Done  With  Them,  How  to  Prevent  their  Propagation  and  How  are 
they  Considered  in  Law,"  Cadwalader  Biddle,  General  Agent  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  Philadelphia;  Paper,  "Qualifications,  Responsibility  and 
Duties  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,"  John  D.  Carr,  Uniontowu,  Pa.  ; 
Discussion  ;  Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  ;  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Place  of  Holding  the  Next  Meeting  ;  Adjournment,  12  M. 

Afternoon  Session,  October  16th,  2  o'clock  P.  M.  Prayer;  Musi?; 
Business  of  Convention  ;  Report  of  Children's  Aid  Work  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Miss  C.  H.  Pemberton,  Philadelphia;  Report  of  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Work  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Letitia  P.  Wilson, 
Altoona  ;  Paper,  "  Epileptics  and  the  Passavant  Home  for  Epileptics," 
R.  D.  McGonnigle  ;  Discussion  ;  Adjournment  4  p.  M. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
work,  who  desire,  will  repair  at  once  to  Union  Station,  Broad  and 
Market  street,  and  take  train  for  Elwyn  at  5  p.  m.,  to  visit  the  Feeble 
Minded  Institute,  and  dine  at  6  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  October  16th,  7:30  P.  M.  To  be  held  in  chapel  of 
Institute,  Elwyn.  Prayer;  Music;  Address,  "Charitable  Work  in 
Europe,"  Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,  Philadelphia;  Address,  "Children  of  a 
Dciy,"  Dr.  M.  P.  Barr,  Superintendent  of  Institute  at  Elwyn  ;  Paper, 
"  The  Chronic  Insane,  Report  of  Hospital  and  Results,"  Dr.  W.  Brown 
EA'ing  ;  Queries  ;  Talks  by  Members  ;  Adjournment  9:45  p.  m. 

The  Convention  will  then  take  train  and  return  to  city  by  10:30  p. 
M.  This  will  be  by  all  odds  the  session  of  the  entire  meeting,  and  no 
one  can  afford  to  miss  it.  There  will  be  special  rates  secured  on  the 
railroad.    Round  trip  about  50  cents. 

Morning  Session,  October  17th,  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Prayer  ;  Music  ;  Re- 
marks, "The  Compulsory  School  Law,"  C.  A.  Sueserott,  Esq.,  Frank- 
lin county  ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation,  Col.  E.  P.  Gould, 
Erie  ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Officers  ;  Report  of  Committee  on 
Resolutions ;  Talks  by  Members  of  the  Convention  ;  Miscellaneous 
Business  ;  Introduction  of  President-Elect. 

Ocotober  17th,  1895.  This  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  such  work  or 
entertainment  as  the  Conmiittee  on  Program  and  the  local  Committee 
of  Arrangements  shall  jjresent,  and  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 
The  Convention  will  be  invited  to  visit  Blockley  Almshouse,  Northern 
Home  for  Friendless  Children,  the  Drexel  Home,  House  of  Refuge, 
Independence  Hall  and  other  places  of  interest. 

An  excursion  will  be  arranged  for  Atlantic  City  for  October  18th  if  a 
sufficient  number  will  indicate  their  wishes  to  go  to  justify  the  run- 
ning of  a  train.  All  desiring  to  go  will  please  notify  the  Chairman  of 
Program  Committee,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset,  Pa.,  before  October  5th, 
1895.  ■  ■  
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Upou  motion  of  JNIr.  McGonnigle  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tlae  names  of  delegates  present. 

Upon  re-assembling  Dr.  Walk,  of  Philadelpliia,  suggested  that 
the  floor  be  granted  to  Mr.  Colborn,  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee,  to  announce  the  changes  in  the  program,  which  Avas 
■done. 

The  enrollment  of  delegates  was  taken  np  and  at  the  time  and 
during  the  sessions  the  following  delegates  were  enrolled. 

Adams  Covnty— Almshouse— J  no.  C.  Group,  Adam  Reiling, 
Jno,  Hall,  Dr.  Jno.  R.  Dickson,  Robert  E.  Weible,  C.  K.  Gil- 
bert, Peter  Panebaker,  Mrs.  P.  Pauebaker,  Robert  Bell. 

Allegheny  Coukty — County  Home — W.  H.  Guy,  H.  A^  . 
Ochse,  R.  Smiley,  W.  J.  Glenn,  Sup't. 

Allegheny  City — Department  of  Charities — Wm.  P.  Hun- 
ker, Sup't.,  Wm.  Eicheulaub. 

Alleghen  y  County — Pittsburgh  Department  of  Charities — 
Not  represented. 

Beaver  County — Almshouse — Geo.  W.  Cleis,  John  S.  Cun- 
ningham, Jas.  H.  Springer,  Wm.  B.  Thornburg. 

Bedford  Cov^ty— Almshouse — Thos.  J.  Croyle,  H.  S.  Baker, 
Levi  Wolford,  B.  F.  Mauk,  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Clark,  Thos.  Arm- 
strong, Harry  Davidson. 

Berks  County — Almshouse— Jno.  W.  Gilbert,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Seitzinger,  Jno.  A.  Heister,  J.  W.  Swartz,  Dr.  H.  Reutschler, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Kershn^r. 

Blair  County^ — Almshouse — John  London,  Jas.  M.  Stiffler, 
John  M.  Wilson,  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Jas.  H.  Craig,  D.  S.  Brum- 
baugh. 

Bradford  County — Almshouse — Horace  Horton,  W.  K. 
Green,  E.  J.  Angle. 
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BuCKS  County — Almshouse — Walter  R.  Johnson. 

i. 

Carbon  County — Middle  Coal  Field  Almshouse — A.  S.  Mon- 
roe, James  McCready,  Samuel  A.  Harteman,  Geo.  T.  Wells. 

Chester  County — Almshouse — J.  Preston  Thomas,  John  L.  . 
Smith,  Samuel  Wickersham,  C.  B.  Swisher,  Mary  S.  Swisher,  Dr. 
Wm.  E.  Perdue. 

Clearfield  County — Almshouse — W.  T.  Ross,  Jas.  S.  Read,, 

A.  E.  Woolridge,  Geo.  M.  Bilger. 

Crawford  County — Almshouse — L.  M.  Sayre,  J.  T.  First,, 
Levi  Putnam. 

Cumberland  County — Almshouse — D.  S.  Mohler,  S.  h, 
Epply,  R.  W.  Woods,  Samuel  Heitzler,  I.  E.  Einstein,  Dr.  S. 
L.  Divine,  Levi  Railing,  Pres't. 

Delaware  County — Almshouse — Joseph  Leedom,  Chas.  M. 
Cheney,  Razell  E.  James,  Wm.  Eves. 

Erie  Cov:sty— Almshouse — Wm.  Hopkins,  H.  M.  McLallen, 
E.  P.  Gould,  Geo.  A.  Carries,  F.  E.  Wade. 

Huntingdon  County — Almshouse — H.  C.  Crownover,  E.  O. 
Heck. 

Fayette  Coxj^jty— Almshouse— J.  S.  Miles,  J.  L.  Hall,  M. 
T.  Nixon,  W.  P.  Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Jackson,  H.  F.  Detwiler. 

Franklin  County — Almshouse — Jacob  Potter,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Potter,  John  G.  Gloast,  Wm.  B.  Shields,  George  W.  Immell,  Dr. 
R.  W.  Ramsey,  C.  A.  Suesserott. 

Lackawanna  County — Seranton,  Hillside  Farm  Almshouse — 
W.  S.  Langstaff,  Daniel  Williams,  Thomas  Shotton,  Mrs.  Francis 

B.  Swan,  P.  J.  Murphy,  John  Gibbons,  Geo.  W.  Beemer,  Sup't., 
Mrs.  Geo.  AV.  Beemer,  Jno.  F.  Scragg. 
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Lackawanna  County— CVtr6on(ia7e   City  Almshouse— K^- 
ward  Moon,  M.  F.  Gilmartin,  A.  W.  Daly,  James  J.  O'Neill. 

Lackawanna  County— i?/a/:t%  Poor  Distr id— James  J. 
Lynch,  Martin  Cawley. 

Lackawanna  County— /e'»A-ius  Toicnshij),  PHtdon  Boro— 
Paul  Bohan,  Louis  Seibel,  James  Jones,  Jacob  Place,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Place,  Dr.  J.  S.  Porteus. 

Lancaster  County — Almshouse — Jacob  S.  Strine,  R.  W. 
Bard,  B.  F.  Weaver,  H.  W.  Graybill,  D.  C.  Kready,  M.  H. 
Grube,  Wm.  Good,  Benj.  C.  Atlie. 

Lebanon  County— J-/»i.s/!OM.se— John  Gingst,  Alfred  G.  Ream, 
John  B.  Fisher,  John  H.  Light,  Samuel  Weiss,  Peter  Hauer. 

Lehigh  Cov:sTY— Almshouse — Rueben   M.   Boeder,  Chas. 
Bittner,  Thos.  F.  Good,  S.  A.  J.  Kern. 

Luzerne  County— G  ofra?  Poor  D/sfrK-?;— Marx  Long,  Louis 
Tisch,  A.  J.  Bellis,  H.  Oplinger,  Stanley  Davenport,  Stephen 
B.  Vaughn,  O.  B.  Macknight,  D.  L.  O'Neil,  Moses  Eichelberger. 

Mercer  County — Almshouse — Albert  Porter,  B.  S.  Mowry, 
John  W.  Byers. 

Montgomery  County — Almshouse — Jacob  R.  Bergey,  Frank 
Eppeheimer,  Wm.  Shephard,  Abram  D.  Alderfer,  "SLvs.  Abram 
D.  Alderfer,  Allen  Frantz,  Miss  Lizzie  Alderfer,  Mrs.  Frank 
Eppeheimer. 

Northumberland  County — Coal  Township  Poorhousc— 
Emanuel  Malick,  Edw.  Hancock,  Henry  Finley,  Ed.  I.  Weimer. 

Philadelphia  Cov^TY—PhiladeljMa  City  Department  of 
Charities— W.  H.  Lambert,  W.  D.  Gardner,  Alfred  Moore,  John 
Shallcross,  Jas.  W.  Walk,  M.  D.,  Chas.  Lawrence,  Supt.,  Dr. 
D.  E.  Hughes,  Robt.  Floyd,  Sec'y,  G.  Milliken,  Children's  Vis- 
itor. 
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Philadelphia  County — Germantown  Poorhouse — David 
Harmer,  F.  Wm.  Gist,  J.  H.  Pullinger,  Heniy  Laiit. 

Philadelphia  County — Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor- 
house — Chas.  S.  Snyder,  Geo.  M.  Shallcross. 

Schuylkill  County — Almshouse — Jacob  Day,  Wm  Derr, 
ISTeri  Detriek,  Jno.  F.  Gressang,  Allie  Day,  Dr.  John  M.  Gray, 
W.  J.  Whiteliouse,  Wellington  Hartman. 

Somerset  County — Jacob  McGregor,  L.  C.  Colburn. 

Tioga  County — Thomas  H.  Bailey,  Walter  Sherwood. 

Venango  County — Almshouse — E.  K.  Smiley,  T.  B.  La  Rue, 
Wm.  Brosaug,  J.  T.  Wallace. 

Washington  County — Almshouse — D.  W.  Myers,  W.  B. 
McKeunan,  Thomas  Griffith,  John  Wilson,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wilson, 
J.  W.  Ross,  Miss  M.  G.  Smiley. 

Westmoreland  County — Almshouse — G.  M.  Hartzell,  J.  R. 
Hayden  and  wife,  Jno.  Shepler,  E.  E.  Allshouse  and  wife,  G.  C. 
Kueedler  and  wife,  L.  H.  Hill  is  and  wife. 

York  County— yl/»i.s/ioi(.se— Reuben  Lauer,  J.  Taylor  Hos- 
tler, Henry  Kapp,  B.  S.  Heindel,      F.  Spangler,  M.  D. 

Board  of  Public  Charities — M.  H.  Dickinson,  Henry 
M.  Boies,  Dr.  J.  W.  C.  O'Neal,  Geo.  W.  Ryon,  Cadwalader 
Biddle. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity — Rev. 
R.  G.  Moses,  Edward  M.  Wistar,  J.  R.  Sypher,  J.  G.  Tripp, 
John  P.  Sloan,  Abel  Smith,  Rev.  Wm.  G.  B  rown,  D.  D.,  Miss 
Mary  J.  Burk,  Miss  A.  F.  Deveraux,  Mrs.  L.  Young. 

Luzerne  County  Humane  Association — Rev.  Horace 
Edwin  Hayden. 
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Childeen's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania— ^Nliss  Kath- 
eriue  Xewliu,  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Belfield,  oNIrs. 
W.  W.  Frazier,  Mrs.  Evau  Raudolpli,  Miss  C.  H.  Pemberton. 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Westeen  Pennsylvania— 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  Prest. 

Childeen's  Aid  Societies  feo^i  followinCx  Counties: 
Adams  County— Sibilla  E.  Griest,  Elizabeth  M.  Koser. 
Bedfoed  County— ]Mrs.  M.  P.  Heckerman,  Mrs.  Jas.  E. 

Shires. 

Blaie  County — Mrs.  S.  'M.  Sellers. 

Chestee  County— Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Waltou,  Miss  Mary  I. 
Stille,  Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Wickersham,  Mrs. 
Emma  C.  Starr,  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Jaue  T.  Barnard. 

Fayette  County — Mrs.  A.  D.  Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Core. 

Meecee  County — INIrs.  ]M.  R.  Stockton. 
MoNTGOMEEY  CouNTY— Mrs.  J.  K.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Sarah 
S.  Rex. 

SoJiEESET  County — Mrs.  ^lary  K.  Colborn. 

Venango  County — ^Irs.  Wm.  H.  Wise,  Mrs.  Harriet  L. 

Lay. 

Br.  Walk:  Some  receptions  have  been  offered  us  which 
would  require  a  fourth  day.  Perhaps  some  of  you  can  remain 
over  a  fourth  day. 

Col  Gould  (Erie)  :  I  am  not  objecting  to  any  changes,  although 
it  strikes  me  that  the  changes  made  has  turned  us  into  a  visiting 
committee,  instead  of  a  Convention.  If  it  had  been  known  be- 
forehand we  wouldn't  have  needed  to  engage  any  rooms  at  the 
hotels,  as  they  are  going  to  entertain  us  elsewhere.  What  time 
we  can  get  back  from  Elwyn  ? 

Br.  Walk:  We  will  necessarily  have  to  conform  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  host  who  invited  us  there.  I  believe  my 
friend  from  Erie  (Col.  Gould)  is  the  first  one  Avho  ever  declined 
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to  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner.  In  former  years  he  never  ob- 
jected, but  since  he  has  served  in  the  Legislature  perhaps  he  is  a 
changed  man.  [Laughter.] 

On  motion  the  change  of  program  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Francis  Swan,  of  Scranton,  was  here  introduced  by  the 
President  as  tlie  only  lady  Director  of  the  Poor  in  the  State,  and 
read  the  following  paper,  "  What  is  Charity?  " 

WHAT  IS  CHARITY  ? 

To  all  thinking  minds,  this  question  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  It  would  be  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
any  one,  to  expect  to  solve  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  We 
are  so  thoroughly  the  creatures  of  circumstance  and  environment  that 
our  very  thoughts  as  well  as  our  lives  are  governed  thereby.  That  man 
or  woman  who  has  known  only  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  never  com- 
ing into  personal  contact  with  the  actual  suffering  and  distress  of  the 
poor,  cannot  possibly  know  their  need.  Neither  can  such  persons  agree 
with  the  poor,  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  best  method  of  ameliorating  their 
condition  or  ei-adicating  the  evils  which  have  served  to  produce  exist- 
ing conditions.  Custom,  too,  often  overrules  reason  and  judgment, 
giving  color  to  our  conclusions.  As  the  world  advances,  new  times 
demand  new  measures,  and  the  wise  men  of  to-day  will  in  time  yield 
their  opinions  to  men  who  have  grown  wiser  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
of  the  future.  Thus  agreeing  to  disagree  with  those  who  differ  from 
us,  as  to  what  may  be  the  greater  charity,  let  us  counsel  together. 
Webster  defines  charity,  as  love,  benevolence,  good  will.  That  disiDO- 
sition  of  heart  which  inclines  men  to  think  favorably  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  do  them  good.  In  a  theological  sense,  it  includes  supreme 
love  to  God,  and  universal  good-will  to  men.  Liberality  to  the  poor, 
in  gratuitous  alms-giving  or  service  to  relieve  them  in  distress ;  liber- 
a,lity  in  gifts  and  services  to  promote  public  objects  of  utility  ;  liberality 
in  judging  of  men  and  their  actions,  and  to  put  the  best  construction 
on  words  and  actions  which  the  case  will  admit.  Thus  he  defines 
charity  as  the  impulse  of  a  generous  mind.  Many  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  fact  became  known  to  us  that  we  should  "  always 
have  the  poor  with  us,"  and  that  it  must  find  its  counterpart  in 
charity.  We  read  of  deaconesses  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  servants 
in  the  church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
imprisoned  women,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  lying-in  women,  and  the 
poor.  During  the  middle  ages,  numerous  societies  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses were  instituted. 

Among  them  the  Beghards,  the  Beguines,  the  Apostolic  Brethren, 
and  the  Flagellants.     Some  were  founded  on  ecclesiastical  authority, 
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-Others  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  church.     Societies  sprang  up 
-aiQong  the  Free  Masons,  but  unless  they  put  aside  their  arcana,  the 
church  considered.their  influence  dangerous.     Brothers  and  Sisters  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  were  a  sect  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  were  early 
.suppressed,  because  of  their  belief  that  the  deeds  of  the  body  could  not 
possibly  affect  the  soul,  thereby  leading  them  into  excess  of  licentious 
living.     The  Society  of  Brethren  of  Social  Life,  of  the  Common  Lot, 
of  good  will,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  in  several  respects,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Societies  of  United  Brethren.    Community  of  goods, 
ascetic  habits,  industry,  care  ot  the  education  of  the  young,  were  some 
of  the  chief  points  insisted  upon  in  the  order.     Their  followers  ren- 
dered most  important  services  to  popular  education,  having  free  schools 
ill  connection  with  many  of  their  homes,  supporting  students  at  other 
■schools,  and  distributing  useful  books.    In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
order  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity  was  established,  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  the  reformation  of  tallen  women.     The  order  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  was  first  called  into  existence  by  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1634. 
Although  during  the  French  revolution  this  order  was  suppressed,  it 
was  restored  by  Napoleon  in  1807.    They  attended  to  the  sick  in  hos- 
pitals, and  engaged  in  elementary  education  among  the  villagers.  The 
lastitute  of  Deaconesses  in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  of  a  similar  character. 

The  work  of  the  many  benevolent  societies  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  during  the  past  century,  is  familiar  to  you  all.  One  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  (§100,000,000)  are  spent  annually  in  the  United  States 
in  charity,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  best  interests  of  the  poor 
are  served  thereby.  Our  own  State  cannot  be  surpassed  in  its  public 
and  private  charities.  More  than  one  per  cent,  of  its  population  is  sup- 
ported by  the  public;  three-fifths  of  that  number  being  the  direct 
result  of  pauperism. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  benevolent  work  being  done  in  our  own  State,  let  him  try  to  enumerate 
its  public  institutions :  Training  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  Blind,  Feeble  Minded  and  Incurables, 
Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Children,  Day  Nurseries.  Foundling  Asylums, 
Orphanages,  Odd  Fellows  and  JNIasons,  Orphanages  and  Homes, 
Church  Homes,  Homes  for  Colored  Women  and  Children,  Educational 
Homes,  Homes  for  the  Friendless,  Children's  Aid  Societies,  Homes  for 
the  Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  Temporary  Homes  for 
Women,  Florence  Crittenden  Missions,  Homes  for  Single  Women  and 
Widows,  Old  Men's  Homes,  Homes  for  Consumptives,  Maternity  Hos- 
pitals, Reformatories  for  Inebriates,  Midnight  Missions,  Homes  for 
Wcwking  Girls,  and  many  others.  Allot  these,  without  touching  upon 
the  homes  provided  by  each  separate  city  and  town,  for  its  own  poor, 
or  the  many  private  charities.  Is  not  the  necessity  for  so  many  charit- 
able institutions,  a  cause  for  alarm?  Will  it  not  soon  command  the 
attention  of  the  better  classes,  who  should  feel  some  responsibility  for 
such  social  conditions? 
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Hopeless  want  should  have  no  room  in  a  laud  of  Christian  liberty. 
He  who  feeds  the  raven,  providently  cares  for  the  sparrow,  and  clothes- 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  provides  liberally  for  the  temporal  wants  of  all 
mankind  ;  yet  we  read,  "  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land,  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying,  thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide 
unto  thy  brother;  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  needy,  in  thy  land."  This 
command,  executed,  will  be  transposing  the  word  charity  into  love  to 
fellow-man.  We  cannot  reach  its  apex,  until  we  have  brought  our 
fellow-man  out  of  vice  and  degradation  ;  out  of  abject  ignorance  and 
poverty,  into  a  realm  of  law  and  order,  where  with  an  educated  head 
and  hand  and  a  clean  heart,  he  can  stand  side  by  side  with  his  more 
favored  fellow-workman,  on  his  oiun  merit. 

There  is  no  direction  in  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  more  exerted  ^ 
than  in  its  endeavor  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  influence 
of  alms  giving  has  been  so  adverse  at  times,  that  many  doubt  its  influence 
for  good,  and  some  of  our  best  thinkers  are  of  the  ojiinion  that  all  relief 
outside  of  the  almshouse  is  to  be  deiirecated.  The  ignorant  classes, 
who  talk  much,  think,  read  and  study  little,  are  not  easily  convinced, 
that  the  money  intrusted  tu  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  is  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  private  charity.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  poor  laws 
are  not  based  upon  charity,  but  upon  civil  policy,  and  that  only  the 
safety  and  honor  of  the  State  is  considered  by  their  enactment.  The 
State  cannot  safely  do  more,  and  careful  thought  on  the  subject,  will 
convince  any  intelligent  person  who  is  not  looking  for  jwlitical  gain,  that 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayer  must  be  guarded  as  faithfully  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  pauper.  The  unjust  criticism  which  is  sometimes  attached 
to  the  action  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  who  are  limited  in  their  use 
of  the  money  intrusted  to  their  care,  might  be  spared,  if  this  point  was 
better  understood. 

The  almshouse  is  provided  for  the  abjectly  destitute,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  the  law  does  not  contemplate  doing  more  than 
to  offer  a  guarantee  against  suffering  and  hunger.  Fortunately  for  the 
inmates,  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  is  not  observed,  and  in  most 
places,  the  county  homes  are  comfortable  and  inviting.  To  isolate  the 
degraded  will  not  effect  a  cure,  as  the  race  deterioration  will  be  perpetu- 
ated. Alms  giving  that  does  not  raise  the  mendicant  above  vagabond- 
age is  most  pernicious  in  its  results,  even  the  church  that  has  seemed 
to  be  the  divinely  commissioned  ,ageut,  for  moving  the  hearts  of  men 
to  acts  of  charity,  has  been  greatly  criticised  as  an  almoner. 

Mankind  should  be  taught,  that  at  their  birth,  their  work  was  born 
with  them,  and  that  the  horny  hand  of  toil  wields  a  silent  but  resistless 
influence  toward  happiness  and  prosperity;  that  enjoyment  stops  where 
indolence  begins  ;  that  health  and  contentment  demand  that  life  shall 
have  a  purpoi-e  ;  that  idleness  and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  lead  them  to  the  almshouse  or  to  the  prison.  The 
truest,  highest,  ideal  embodied  in  the  word  charity,  is  the  permanent 
redemption  of  the  poor  from  their  poverty  and  debasement.    This  can 
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be  done  ouly  by  developing  and  eiuployiug  the  powers  and  resources 
within  themselves,  by  raising  them  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  by 
fostering  their  self-respect,  and  by  promoting  habits  of  industry  and 
self-help.  This  is  why  I  would  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  charities 
the  Manual  Training  Schools.  If  the  same  money  which  is  used  un- 
advisedly in  most  towns  for  out-door  relief,  could  be  used  in  establish- 
ing such  schools,  and  such  an  education  be  made  compulsory,  the  ques- 
tion would  solve  itself  in  a  second  generation. 

Every  noble  deed  performed,  every  great  action  and  important 
thought  expressed,  lifts  mankind  to  a  higher  level.  The  brighter  the  in- 
tellect, the  keener  the  sense  of  observation,  the  nobler  the  instinctof  heart 
and  mind,  the  more  satisfactory  and  beneficial  will  be  the  result.  Amos 
G.  Warner,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science  in  the  Lelaud 
Stanford  University,  has  given  careful  thought  to  the  question.  In  his 
book  on  "  Auiericau  Charities,"  he  says,  after  stating  the  principal  reason 
assigned  by  those  who  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  out-door  relief, 
and  of  those  who  oppose  it,  that  "  those  who  favor  the  system  usually 
argue  upon  theory,  or  draw  iheir  facts  from  rural  communities,  where 
the  problems  are  comparatively  simple,  and  where  abuses  are  easily 
checked,  while  tliose  who  oppose  the  system,  deal  mainly  with  the  . 
facts  that  are  gleaned  from  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  in  large 
cities."  He  further  says  :  "  I  have  never  heard  of  any  well  authenti- 
cated instance,  where  out-door  relief  was  stopped,  where  the  population 
of  the  public  charitable  institutions  subsequently  increased.  In  other 
words,  as  administered  in  the  United  States,  it  is  found  apparently, 
that  out-door  relief  educates  more  people  for  the  almshouse  than  it 
keeps  out  of  it,  and  that  therefore,  it  is  neither  economical  nor  kindly. 
Nearly  all  the  experience  iu  this  country  indicates  that  such  relief  is  a 
source  of  corruption,  degradation,  and  increased  pauperization  to  the 
poor." 

He  advocated  the  appointing  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the 
community  as  Directors  of  the  Poor,  who  will  guard  the  work  from  the 
ambitious  and  intriguing  politician,  believing  that  there  cannot  be 
any  marked  improvement  in  our  public  charities  until  they  are  entirely 
removed  from  politics.  In  Seth  Low's  report  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  in  1S79,  he  says  :  "  The  system  of  out-door  relief  in 
Brooklyn  has  become  a  sore  on  the  body  politic.  The  friends  of  poli- 
ticians received  help  whether  needy  or  not,  and  so  the  system  was  per- 
petuated. Families  with  voters  were  first  served,  and  thus  it  became  a 
vast  political  corruption  fund.  Large  numbers  of  the  population  were 
thus  taught  to  rely  on  the  county  for  help."  The  opinions  and  facts 
stated  iu  the  foregoing  reports  have  been  corroborated  in  our  own  dis- 
trict, when  in  one  year  the  out-door  relief  was  reduced  from  §16,000  to 
$4,000,  without  any  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  in  our  alms- 
house. By  public  charities  is  meant  those  institutions  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  county  or  town.  Many  persons  think  that  public 
charities  are  not  charities  at  all,  and  forget  that  the  taxpayer  who  earns 
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l!is  dollar  by  honest  toil,  makes  is  possible  to  care  for  the  poor.  Tliey 
have  soiue  advautages  over  private  charities,  iu  that  they  are  not 
founded  iipou  sentiment,  and  are  open  to  the  insi^ectiou  of  the  public, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  thus  making  themselves  amenable  to 
State  regulation  and  fortifying  themselves  against  abuses.  Private 
charities  cannot  be  as  far-reaching  iu  results.  While  they  may  aid 
some,  without  attaching  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  yet  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  number  of  dependents  are  not  increased 
thereby,  and  pauperism  perpetuated.  Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
thus  lar  iu  the  work  of  true  charity,  is  the  work  being  accomplished  by 
the  State  Children's  Aid  Society,  in  placing  the  children  of  pauper  and 
illegitimate  parentage  in  private  homes,  where  they  will  be  taught  to 
become  useful  citizens.  In  Philadeliihia  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
expense  of  caring  for  children  is  paid  out  of  the  public  fund.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  has  by  careful  investigation,  and  pru- 
dent measures,  rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  State.  It  is  mis- 
taken charity  to  take  illegitimate  children  from  their  mothers,  thus 
stifling  the  love  a  mother  should  cherish  for  her  child,  and  making  the 
way  easier  for  her  to  fall  into  a  life  of  sin  and  shame. 

Many  of  the  organized  Charity  Societies  have  by  active  co-operation 
and  investigation  attained  good  results,  not  in  furnishing  money,  but 
by  finding  work,  food,  and  clothing  for  the  able  unemployed.  Social 
science  and  philanthropy  must  be  better  understood  before  the  best 
methods  shall  be  determined  upon.  A  charity  worker  should  have 
something  besides  an  everyday  experience.  As  philanthropy  becomes 
a  science  it  will  demand  that  all  paid  charity  workers  shall  be  well 
educated,  and  systematically  trained  for  the  work.  To  lift  poor,  weak, 
humanity  to  a  higher  level  and  into  common  brotherhood,  is  to  inspire 
them  with  faith  in  their  fellow  man,  and  hope  in  God.  Only  he  is  true 
to  God,  who  is  true  to  man.  As  human  tools,  in  a  divine  hand,  we  are 
being  used  in  perfecting  the  y^lans  of  an  infinite  mind  for  His  people. 
Whether  we  occupy  positions  of  public  trust,  in  relation  to  the  poor,  or 
whether  we  serve  them  as  private  citizens,  the  responsibility  differs 
■only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  To  free  our  charities  from  selfishness, 
ostentation,  and  political  corruption  ;  to  give  wisely  and  liberally  ;  let 
us  labor  faithfully,  while  the  day  lasts,  so  that  "  In  God's  acre,  we  may 
calmly  sleep,  when  the  night  cometh." 

3Ir.  Cadwakider  Bkldle  (Pliiladelpliia)  :  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  able  and  instructive  paper  just  read  to  us. 
One  point,  however,  in  it  strikes  me  was  somewhat  in  error,  but 
not  intentionally  so,  and  probably  not  so  to  the  public  mind.  I 
allude  to  the  point  made  in  drawing  the  distinction  between  public 
and  private  charities. 

Our  State  Constitution  provides  that  no  institution  that  is  not 
a  pure  public  charity  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation;  therefore 
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the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  pure  puhlie  charity  has  gone 
liefore  our  courts.  Tlie  same  (question  had  frequently  arisen  in 
the  courts  of  England. 

In  makino;  our  rounds  of  visitation  in  the  State  we  visit  not 
only  the  State  institutions,  sujiported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
State,  but  we  visit  all  institutions  that  have  a  right  to  live  under 
the  State  laws.  The  courts  have  decided  that  any  institution 
n  lieving  the  miseries  of  the  community  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pure  public  charity,  whether  conducted  by  private  or  ]Hil)lic 
enterprise. 

All  our  libraries  in  the  State  have  heen  declared  ]iure  public 
charities;  our  public  and  private  hospitals,  also.  Therefore  I 
think  Mrs.  Swan  was  somewhat  in  error  when  she  said  that  a 
public,  charity  was  a  charity  conducted  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
State  or  County  ;  and  a  private  charity  was  one  that  was  conducted 
by  private  individuals. 

On  motion  the  Chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  on  Officers,  a  committee  of  the  same  number  on  the  Next 
Place  of  Meeting,  a  committee  of  three  on  Auditing  and  Finance, 
a  committee  of  five  on  Resohitlous,  and  a  Committee  on  Program. 

Upon  motion  the  Convention  adjourns  to  meet  in  this  place  at 
2  p.  M.' 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Lawrence. 
rvayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  R.  G.  Moses,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wickersham,  of  Chester,  read  the  following  paper: 

POORHOUSE  DISCIPLINE. 

I  suppose  the  term  Poorbouse  means  an  institution  similar  to  what 
we  in  Chester  County  call  our  Chester  County  Home ;  and  as  such  I 
will  treat  it. 

The  word  Discipline  as  defined  by  Worcester  means  education,  train- 
ing, state  of  subjection,  control,  method  of  government,  order,  chastise- 
ment, correction,  punishment. 
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"  As  plants  raised  with  teiideruess  are  seldom  strong; 
Mau's  coltish  dispositiou  asks  the  thoug  ; 
And  without  discipline,  the  favorite  child, 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild."  — cowper. 

The  iuuiates  of  our  County  Homes  have  become  such  from  various 
causes,  many  of  them  from  conditions  over  which  they  had  no  control ;. 
others  from  misfortune  ;  many  accountable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  their  actions. 

Now  as  to  their  education,  it  doesfnot  seem  there  was  much  we  could 
do,  according  to  the  common  acceptance  of  that  tern).  We  can  teach 
those  that  are  able  to  perform  some  simple  labor,  or  employ  them  at 
something  they  already  know  how  to  do. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  government  or  discipline  for  this  motley 
family,  you  can  have  certain  written  laws  and  rules  that  you  must 
insist  upon  being  observed,  and  if  necessity  demands,  you  must  compel 
submission. 

You  must  have  separate  quarters  and  grounds  for  the  sexes;  have 
regular  times  for  meals  ;  for  retiring  ;  for  bathing  and  such  other  things 
as  belong  to  every  well-regulated  institution.  Some  may  have  full 
liberty  to  go  and  come  as  they  please  ;  others  must  have  their  bounda- 
ries restricted  by  a  stone  wall  or  more  modern  fence  of  iron,  saying, 
Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  ;  and  it  is  this  class,  possibly,  that  aie  the  most 
difficult  to  control.  Their  restriction  makes  them  restless  and  unhappy. 

I  would  not  favor  a  discipline  brought  about  by  the  enforcing  through 
fear — of  certain  binding  rules,  governing  all  their  actions;  but  apart 
from  the  rules  already  mentioned,  I  would  favor  the  exercise  of 
the  unwritten  law,  administered  by  a  careful,  judicious  suijerintendent 
and  matron,  strengthened  in  their  efforts  to  govern  the  inmates  of  the 
Home  by  a  competent  and  conscientious  Board  of  Poor  Directors,  upon 
whom  must  ever  rest  this  grave  responsibility.  A  manifested  interest 
by  the  community  in  the  welfare  of  the  Home  is  at  all  times  a  source- 
of  help  to  those  having  charge. 

Let  them  place  the  inmates  upon  their  honor  in  regard  to  their 
behavior  as  much  as  possible ;  encourage  them  at  every  opportunity,, 
for  this  is  the  key  to  reformation  ;  and  discourage  them  from  wrong 
doing  ;  be  kind  to  them,  but  firm  and  truthful ;  teach  them  by  example 
to  resi^ect  and  love  them.  You  might  have  rules  by  the  volume,  and 
if  not  the  proper  persons  in  authority  they  would  amount  to  naught. 
To  insure  the  right  discipline  of  any  institution,  or  even  the  home 
circle,  there  needs  a  sympathetic  nature,  cheerful,  forbearing  and  patient 
disposition,  firmness  with  kindness,  persuasion  with  authority. 

Go  into  either  a  county  or  private  family  and  you  can  see  the  reflection 
of  the  character  of  the  head  of  the  household  on  the  countenances  of 
the  inmates,  whether,  if  governed  at  all,  they  are  governed  by  fear  or 
the  opposite. 

And  I  will  repeat,  to  insure  proper  discipline  in  our  County  Homes 
they  must  be  presided  over  by  the  jjroper  persons  as  superintendent 
and  matron. 
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'  A  County  Home  should  be  a  home  for  all  the  word  home  implies, 
!  ■  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  It  should  be  well  provided  with  facilities  for 
!  €ooking,  so  that  it  cau  be  done  well  and  cleauly  ;  and  if  the  bill  of  fare 
I  be  not  just  to  suit  an  epicure,  that  it  be  well  cooked.  All  of  our  good 
i  housewives  know  there  is  more  in  the  cooking  and  serving  of  a  meal 
I       than  there  is  in  the  fare  served. 

1  The  monotony  of  the  institution  life  may  be  varied  in  divers  ways  : 

r      a  sleigh  ride  in  winter,  if  circumstances  favor  ;  an  outing  in  midsummer 
■'.       by  an  all-day  picnic,  and  do  not  fear  but  all  who  participate  will  enjoy 
I       it ;  also  a  treat  at  various  times  of  the  numerous  fruits  and  berries  that 
can  be  raised  at  small  expense  on  the  farm.    The  good  superintendent 
and  matron  will  know  how  to  bring  all  this  about,  and  have  their 
reward  in  the  better  deportment  of  those  in  their  charge. 

The  happiness  of  all  classes  of  people  is  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  nature  of  their  surroundings.  And  in  this  particular  the  County 
Home  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  in-actical— by  simple  decorations. 
The  grounds  should  have  all  the  shade  and  green  sward  possible ;  a 
few  flowers,  a  fountain  of  water— anything  in  this  line  to  interest  and 
take  the  attention  of  the  inmates  from  themselves.  If  you  succeed  in 
this  they  will  be  much  easier  controlled. 

Almost  daily  in  a  family  of  this  kind  there  will  be  demoralizing  acts 
committed  that  will  have  to  be  overlooked  ;  others  that  will  have  to 
be  noticed  and  a  reprimand  administered.  And  when  overt  acts  of 
disobedience  occur,  I  know  of  no  more  effective  and  humane  punish- 
ment than  a  straight  diet  of  bread  and  water,  enjoyed  in  private 
quarters,  with  sufficient  ventilation  to  insure  good  health,  and  light 
or  the  absence  of  it  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

Prof.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  read 
the  following  paper  on  "  The  Distribution  of  Crime  and  Pauperism 
among  the  Elements  of  our  Population,"  which  was  received  with 
applause  : 

THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF  CRIME  AND  PAUPERISM 
Among  the  Elements  of  Our  Population. 

3fr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  address  your  Association  on  this  occasion  when  there  are 
assembled  here  so  many  persons  who  have  for  years  been  identified 
with  the  practical  work  of  Poor  Relief.  I  had  much  rather  come  in 
the  capac  ty  of  learner  thau  with  the  hope  of  adding  anything  of 
interest  or  value  to  your  proceedings.  The  most  that  I  can  hope,  is 
ihat  my  presence  here  to-day  may  serve  to  convey  to  you  some 
expression  of  that  warm  feeling  and  sympathy  with  your  efForis  and 
the  work  to  which  many  of  you  have  devoted  your  lives,  which  we  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  lionestly  and  sincerely  feel.  I  am  glad 
to  have  a  part  with  others  in  extending  tn  you  a  hearty  welcome  as 
our  guests  in  this  hospitable  city  of  Philadelpliia. 
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In  the  absence  of  explicit  instructions  from  your  Program  Committee, 
I  have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  subject  assigned  to  me  as  it  was 
originally  stated.  Instead  of  treating  the  broad  and  complex  problems 
of  the  distribution  of  both  crime  and  pauperism  among  the  elements  of 
our  population,  a  subject  which  in  its  sociological  aspects  was  so  ably 
treated  by  Mr.  Hanna  at  your  last  annual  convention,  I  will  restrict 
my  remarks  to  the  problem  of  "  the  distribution  of  pauperism  in  the 
United  8tates,"  and  treat  the  subject  larjiely  from  the  statistical  side  in 
order,  if  possible,  by  showing  how  inadequate  is  the  statistical  basis  on 
which  all  deductions  respecting  the  extent  and  relative  increase  of 
pauperism  rest  to  stinmlate  you  as  an  Association  to  consider  methods 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  our  oflicial  enumeration. 

The  more  practical  and  concrete  is  our  work  as  individuals  in  any 
line  the  greater  is  our  need  at  stated  times  to  withdraw  from  the  arena 
of  conflict  and  survey  the  horizon  about  us  To  dotffectiveworkin  any 
department  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  take  frequent,  general  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  we  deal.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  get  the  proper  stimulus  to  renewed  persistent  activity  when 
we  have  become  burdened  and  perhaps  discouraged  by  the  details  of 
actual  experience.  A  general  view  of  the  probable  victory  or  the  im- 
pending defeat  of  the  whole  army  is  ofttimes  the  best  guide  to  intelli- 
gent eftbrt  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  several  regiments  and 
companies.  In  all  social  work  I  take  it  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  attempt  to  generalize  on  the  probable  results  is  at  times 
essential  as  a  healthy  corrective  to  that  excessive  optimism  which 
breeds  recklessness,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  that  excessive  pessimism 
which  ultimately  paralyzes  effort.  I  welcome  organizations  of  the  type 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  Association,  and  occasions  like  the  present 
Annual  Convention  which  may  be  of  so  nmch  value  along  the  lines  I 
have  just  indicated. 

I  shall  first  of  all  speak  of  pauperism  in  its  broad  social  aspect,  and 
regard  paupers  not  merely  those  who  come  into  our  almshouses  and 
are  recipients  of  public  relief,  raised  and  collected  by  taxation,  but  all 
persons  who  have  by  any  act  indicated  their  lack  of  economic  in- 
dependence, persons  of  mature  years,  I  mean,  who  either  through 
inability  or  misfortune,  over  which  perhaps  they  had  no  control,  or 
from  willful  negligence,  have  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  ceased  to  be 
self  supporting,  and  have  indicated  this  fact  by  asking  or  receiving  part 
of  their  support  from  others.  If  you  could  carefully  estimate  the 
extent  of  pauperism  in  the  United  States  (in  the  sense  I  have  just  in- 
dicated), we  might  be  inclined  to  view  the  results  as  an  indication  of 
degeneration  or  as  a  measure  of  progress.  We  know  that  the  more 
complex  and  efficient  our  industrial  organization  becomes,  the  greater 
are  the  demands  on  individuals  for  those  economic  qualities,  without 
which  the  weaker  members  of  society  must  go  to  the  wall.  The 
process  of  "  selection  "  as  an  evolutional  principle  applies  just  as  surely 
in  our  social  life  as  it  does  in  plant  life  and  animal  life  generally.  The 
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number  of  persons  who  are  branded  as  unfiD  for  success  in  any  definite 
social  stage  of  a  nation's  existence  may  conceivably  be  the  safest 
measure  of  its  progress.      First,  then  I  ask  before  passing  to  the 
question  of  the  distribution  of  pauperism,  what  is  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  pauperism  in  the  United  States  ?    We  must  pass  at  once 
into  the  realm  of  statistics,  and  here  we  encounter  the  greatest 
difficulty.    If  we  turn  to  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  we  find  that  those  in  charge  of  the  last  three  census 
enumerations,  have  all  frankly  admitted  their  inability  to  record  any 
satisfactory  estimate  of  our  pauper  population.    The  superintendent  of 
the  census  of  1870,  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  out-door 
poor— those  who  receive  official  out-door  aid— and  complained  also  that 
his  figures  of  the  numbers  in  almshouses  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
In  the  census  of  1880  this  department  was  in  charge  of  so  able  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Frederick  Wines,  and  he  made  an  almost  identical 
statement,  although  there  was  some  attempt  to  enumerate  out-door 
poor.     The  Eleventh  Census  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  inmates  of 
almshouses  which  all  persons  competent  to  judge  maintain  is  entirely 
too  low.     It  makes  no  attempt  to  tnumerate  the  recipients  of  out-door 
relief.     A  vast  army  of  persons  treated   by  private  charities  are 
neglected  altogether  by  each  of  these  census  reports.     We  very 
generally  discredit  our  census  in  the  realm  of  paupei-  statistics,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  thiak  that  we  will  never  attain  to  satisfactory  s-tatistical 
results  in  any  department,  results  tliat  are  comparable  with  those 
obtained  in  Euglaud,  France,  and  Germany,  until  we  establish  a 
national  and  permanent  Census  Bureau.    We  may  assisrn  the  work  of 
gathering  social  statistics  to  the  ablest  officials  in  our  country  in  their 
respective  departments,  but  if  you  expect  them  to  organize  a  corps  of 
efficient  enumerators  and  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years  from  the  date  when   Congress  may 
determine  to  order  a  new  Census,  and  then  by  repeating  this  experiment 
every  ten  years,  perhaps  under  different  leadership  expect  to  obtain 
results  that  are  comparable,  we  are  attempting  an  impossibility.  We 
are  trying  to  perform  a  difficult  task  and  by  a  method  which  every 
foreign  government  has  from  long  experience  found  to  be  the  most 
expensive  and  least  satisfactory      The  splendid  statistical  results 
published  by  the  leading  European  governments  are  attainable  only 
through  permanently  organized    and   sustained    machinery.  The 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  managed 
and  supervised  by  competent  persons  and  engaged  in  persistent,  regular 
and  sustained  attempts  at  enumeration  seems  to  me  to  be  our  only  hope 
for  securing  adequate  and  satisfactory  statistics  of  pauperism  and  indeed 
social  statistics  of  all  kinds.     I  trust  that  associations,  such  as  this,  in- 
terested in  particular  departments  of  statistical  investigation  will 
ultimately  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  exert  their  influence  to  bring 
about  some  such  organization. 
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We  have  iu  various  State  reports  which,  however,  are  not  uniform  nor 
do  they  cover  all  our  States,  some  basis  for  estimating  the  extent  to 
which  pauperism  iu  some  form  is  prevalent  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  iu  1890,  according  to  the  United  States  Census,  73,045  paupers  in 
almshouses,  or  to  put  it  in  the  usual  statistical  form,  1,166  per  million  of 
the  population  as  over  against  1,320  per  million,  in  1880  and  1888  per 
million.  In  1870  these  figures  indicate  a  steady  decrease  in  the  absolute 
number  of  paupers  as  is  also  true  of  the  ratio  which  these  numbers 
sustain  to  the  entire  population  which,  of  course,  has  steadily  increased. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aggregate  almshouse  population  is 
much  greater  than  these  figures  indicate.  Mr.  F.  Sanborn,  secretary  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  says  that  it  is  10,000  short  of 
the  real  number.  If  his  estimate  be  correct  and  we  place  our  almshouse 
population  at  about  85,000,  it  is  necessary  to  make  still  further  correction 
iu  order  to  know  how  many  persons  in  oar  population  were  inmates  of 
an  almshouse  sometime  during  the  course  of  a  given  year.  The  census 
reports  give  presumably  only  those  who  were  inmates  at  a  particular 
date.  Even  if  this  date  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  securing  those 
results  that  might  most  nearly  approximate  a  fair  average  for  the  year, 
we  must  add  a  large  percentage  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the 
individuals  who  were  recipients  of  almshouse  hospitality  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  during  the  portion  of  the  year  that  preceded  or 
followed  the  date  selected.  The  census  of  1870  chose  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, a  date  which  it  was  stated  "  would  probably  notshow  quiteso large 
a  number  of  paupers  as  a  date  nearer  the  close  of  winter  *  *  *  but 
would  certainly  exhibit  a  larger  number  than  any  other  month  of 
the  spring,  summer  or  autumn,  excepting  March  and  possibly  April, 
*  *  *  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  presenting  an  exceptionally 
fair  average  for  the  year."  The  volume  of  the  census  of  1890,  dealing 
with  pauper  statistics  is  still  in  press,  and  the  bulletins  alone  are 
accessible  at  the  date  of  this  writing;  and  from  these  we  cannot  say 
positively  what  date  was  selected  in  this  enumeration.  Even  if,  how- 
ever, the  figures  for  1890  should  prove  to  be  the  fairest  possible  average, 
the  correction  necessary  to  obtain  ihe  total  number  of  persons  who  were 
inmates  sometime  during  the  year  must  needs  be  a  large  one.  That 
able  English  statistician,  Mr.  C'luirles  Booth,  has  made  a  special  study 
of  this  particular  difficulty  on  the  basis  of  a  carelul  iaves  igation  of  two 
typical  English  poor  districts,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  by  85  per  cent, 
and  that  of  out-door  paupers  by  170  jier  cent,  in  order  to  make  approx- 
imately the  correction  we  have  just  suggested.  If  the  same  conditions 
hold  good  in  the  United  States  this  would  make  Sanborn's  figures 
about  157,000  instead  of  85,  lOO.  As  for  out-door  paupers  or  those  who 
are  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  public  and  private  benevolence 
administered  outside  of  the  institutions,  the  census  of  1890  says  :  "It 
is  impossil)le  to  obtiiii  through  the  machinery  of  the  census  office  any 
approximation  to  a  complete  enumeration."    The  number  returned  was 
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about  25,000  or  about  3,000  more  than  in  1880.    There  can  be  uo  doubt 
that  out-door  pauperism  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  increase,  but 
these  figures  do  not  even  suggestthe  real  truth  as  to  its  extent.    On  the 
basis  of  State  reports  presented  at  the  Omaha  conference  of  1892 
(National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections)  it  was  estimated 
that  250,000  persons,  on  the  average,  received  outdoor  relief,  and  that 
this  figure  means  that  at  least  600,000  persons  were  afieeted.  Mr. 
Sanborn,  wlio  is  perhaps  in  quite  as  good  a  position  as  any  one  to  form 
a  judgment,  has  also  mentioned  250,000  as  a  probable  figure.     I  should 
be  inclined  again  to  accept  Mr.  Booth's  corrective  and  make  these 
figures  675,000,  and  still  not  be  afraid  of  exaggeration.     In  addition  to 
the  above  enumeration  of  almshouse  inmates  and  out-door  poor  Ave 
have  in  the  census  reports  over  112,000  persons  classed  as  inmates  of 
benevolent  institutions,  public  and  private,  on  June  1,  1890.    This  did 
not  include  hospitals  for  the  insane,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  or 
asylums  for  the  feeble  minded.     Here  the  corrective  of  85  per  cent,  for 
fluctuations  cannot  be  too  large,  especially  when  we  consider  the  date 
of  the  enumeration  and  this  would  give  us  207,000  more  persons  to  add 
to  our  total.    If  we  add,  say  30,000  more  to  cover  the  insane  poor  sup- 
ported by  the  public  in  hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  we  have  a  grand  toial 
of  1,069,000  persons  who  in  the  year  1890  made  up  part  if  not  all  of  the 
pauper  population  of  the  United  States.    In  the  evidence  given  recently 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  in  England,  we  find 
the  total  of  in-door  and  out-door  poor  in  England  alone,  put  at  about 
750,000  or  something  over  25  per  thousand  of  the  population  which 
indicates  a  far  larger  pauper  element  in  England  than  the  above  cal- 
culation, which  may  at  first  sight  seem  an  exaggeration,  gives  for  the 
United  States.    Our  estimate  of  1,069,000  paupers  in  the  United  States 
would  give  about  17  per  thousand  of  our  population.    In  a  general  way 
this  may  be  treated  as  some  confirmation  of  our  estimate,  bearing  as  it 
does  somewhat  the  relation  to  the  English  fi-ures  that  we  mightexpect. 
This  estimate  of  ],000,0U0  persons,  in  round  numbers,  of  1-62  of  our 
population  which  receives  public  or  private  aid  to  some  extent  and  is 
therefore  }iot  self-supporting  is  not  extravagant.    Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely 
and  Dr.  Charles  Kellogg  have  both  countenanced  much  larger  estimates, 
figures  aggregating  nearly  3,000,000,  if  I  remember  rightly.    I  do  not 
care  to  insist  on  any  estimate  in  the  absence  of  a  solid  statistical  basis 
on  which  to  substantiate  it,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  1,000,000 
figure  is  apt  to  be  too  low  rather  than  too  high,  and  furthermore,  had 
we  the  figures  for  an  average  comparison  of  previous  decades,  that  we 
would  be  more  apt  to  find  an  iucrease  than  a  decrease  in  our  total 
pauper  population.    The  reverse  seems  to  be  the  case  as  made  out  by 
the  official  statistics  for  England,  their  figures  showing  as  many  as  62 
in  the  thousand  for  the  year  of  1849,  and  42  for  the  year  1872.  Of 
course,  our  own  official  statistics  show  a  decrease  in  that  portion  of  our 
pauper  population  in  almshouses  from  21  per  thousand  in  1850,  26  per 
thousand  in  I860,  19  in  1870,  13  in  1880  to  11.6  in  1890,  but  even  our 
census  would  seem  to  indicate  an  increase  in  out-door  pauperism. 
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Thus  far  I  have  atiempted  to  estimate  as  best  I  can  with  full  allow- 
ance for  existing  statistical  conditions  the  magnitude  of  the  pauper 
problem  and  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  paujierism  of  a  more  or 
less  intense  nature  is  to  be  found  in  our  population.  Turning  now  to 
the  question  of  its  distribution  among  the  elements  of  the  population  1 
wish  to  distinguish  between  primary  and  secondary  distribution, 
including  under  the  first  head  its  distribution  as  to  sex,  race,  age  and 
color  and  preceding  this  with  a  statement  of  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion. Of  course,  the  figures  for  such  a  discussion  can  be  obtained  only 
from  census  reports,  and  therefore  deal  with  only  a  small  part  of  the 
pauper  population  namely,  the  inmates  of  almshouses.  As  for  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  73,000  paupers  in  almshouses  in  1890, 
we  find  in  that  group  of  States,  designated  as  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
to  which  we  belong,  by  far  the  largest  number  ;  indeed  nearly  half  the 
total  number  is  found  in  tliis  group  and  here  also  has  the  decrease  in 
the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  been  greatest,  amounting  to  549  per  million 
of  the  population.  The  North  Central  group  of  States  comes  next  with 
25,000  paupers,  and  here  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  amounting  to 
4  per  million  of  the  population.  The  other  three  groups  of  States  the 
South  Atlantic,  the  South  C'eatral  and  the  Wfsrern  have,  taken 
together  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  paupers.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  group  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease,  while  in  theSouth 
Central  and  Western  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  past  decade. 
Themanagement  of  our  almshouses  on  theeastern  seaboard  hasdoubtless 
l)een  better  calculated  in  lecent  years  to  enforce  the  work  test  principle, 
thereby  making  their  hospitality  less  desirable,  and  there  is,  of  course, 
a  greater  multiplicity  of  private  benevolent  agencies  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  to  which  this  element  of  our  population  has  easy  access- 
These  two  facts  may  account  for  the  greater  decrease  in  the  almshouse 
population  in  this  section  of  the  country  in  comparison  with  other 
sections.  In  order  to  explain  the  fact  that  over  75  per  cent,  of  our  total 
almshouse  population  is  to  be  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  States,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  widely 
varying  conditions  under  which  the  poor  laws  are  enforced  in  llie 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  general  absence  of  almshouses  in  the 
south,  and  the  method  of  treatment  followed  in  different  sections. 

Of  course,  industrial  conditions  and  the  foreign  element  in  our  popu- 
lation, found  largely  in  the  two  groups  of  States  indicated,  will  serve 
to  explain  part  of  this  discrepancy. 

As  for  sex  distribution  we  find  over  40,000  of  these  almshouse  in- 
mates are  men,  and  about  32,000  women.  This  slight  percentage  of 
excess  of  males  is  a  constant  factor  which  has  been  observed  in  former 
enumerations.  It  holds  true  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  North 
Central  geographical  group  of  States,  perhaps  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  population  here  is  greatest,  and  is  much  more  largely 
male  than  female.  The  excess  of  males  does  not  hold  good  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  groups,  here  we  have  a  slight 
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excess  df  female  paupers,  but  the  male  excess  agaiu  holds  good  and  is 
indeed  much  larger  in  the  Western  group  of  States,  where  we  would 
expect  to  find  the  excess  much  larger  because  of  the  distribution  of  the 
general  population. 

The  age  classification  of  paupers  is  exceedingly  important  and  sug- 
gestive.    We  find  the  largest  number  of  male  paupers  in  the  aged 
period  from  60  to  69  years.     In  each  aged  period  of  10  years,  from  5(t 
to  100  years,  we  find  an  excess  of  males  varying  from  10  to  27  per 
cent.    T)ie  only  other  age  period  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  males  is 
in  the  pauper  population  under  20  years  of  age.   Between  the  ages  of  20 
and  50  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  females,  never  amounting  to  more  than 
3  per  cent.    Again  among  the  reported  centenarians,  if  indeed  there  are 
any,  the  excess  is  in  favoV  of  the  females.     Of  course,  the  age  statistics 
for  persons  over  90  are  untrustworthy,  and  the  number  of  casei  re- 
ported are  small.    In  the  total  population  of  the  country  the  figures 
indicate  greater  longevity  for  females  and  we  would  naturally  expect 
the  excess  to  be  on  this  side.     The  census  of  1880  indicated  age  varia- 
tions almost  identical  with  those  that  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1890.    The  aggregate  pauper  population,  male  and  female,  shows 
the  greatest  number  of  paupers  in  the  age  period  from  60  to  69  years 
inclusive.    This  is  true  for  the  country  at  large,  and  also  for  all  the 
separate  geographical  divisions.    The  average  age  of  paupers  in  1890 
was  a  little  over  51  years  for  tbe  whole  United  States. 

This  figure  is  a  higher  average  age  for  the  pauper  population  than  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  for  previous  decades,  this  would  indicate  a 
hopeful  tendency  if  it  were  not  due  rather  to  the  elimination  of  chil- 
dren from  almshouses  and  the  placing  of  them  in  separate  homes  and 
institutions  rather  than  to  any  actual  diminution  in  the  ranks  of 
youthfuls  paupers.  The  diminution  in  the  total  number  of  paupers 
according  to  the  figures  for  1880  and  1890  is  chiefly  due  to  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  falling  in  the  age  group  under  10  years,  yet  the 
decrease  of  the  past  10  years,  in  spite  of  strenuous  ettorts  to  remove 
children  from  contaminating  influences  in  our  almshouses  amounted 
absolutely  only  to  2,564,  and  there  were  still  in  1890,  4,000  of  these 
little  ones  under  10  years  of  age  reported  as  in  almshouses. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  nativity  of  our  pauper  popula- 
tion. Of  the  68,578  white  paupers,  about  53  per  cent.,  somewhat  over 
half,  were  born  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  native  born  there  is 
not  so  large  an  excess  of  males  as  was  the  case  in  the  total  pauper  popu- 
lation. Of  these  persons  who  share  with  us  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  native  American  citizens,  about  two-tbirds  of  them  have  a 
still  stronger  claim  to  consideration,  because  both  parents  in  each  case 
were  native  born  Americans,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  remaining 
one-third  would  fall  within  this  category  if  the  nativity  of  one  or  both 
parents  were  known.  Only  one-twelfth  of  this  native  pauper  popula- 
tion is  classified  as  having  both  parents  foreign  born,  and  less  that  2^ 
per  cent,  had  one  foreign  parent.  Omitting  the  unknown  element,  82 
per  cent,  of  the  native  white  paupers  are  of  purely  native  origin. 
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Turning  now  to  the  foreign  born  paupers  we  find  that  they  make  up 
about  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  white  pauper  population.  The  native 
paupers  constitute  55  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
maining 3  per  cent,  the  birthplace  is  unknown.  Omitting  those  whose 
nativity  is  not  given  the  percentage  of  native  whites  is  57,  and  of 
foreign  whites  is  43.  Among  these  27,648  foreign  paupers  we  find  a 
great  excess  of  males.  Taking  the  males  separately  the  largest  num- 
bers are  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  North  Dakota  and  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  order  named.  These  five  States  have  a  inonopoly  of 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  male  pauper  population,  or  abso- 
lutely stated  over  10,000  individuals  of  this  class.  The  female  foreign 
paupers  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  number  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts  and  Illinois  respectively.  These  four  States  con- 
tain over  6,000  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  female  foreign  paupers. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  foreign  born,  together  with  those  of 
foreign  parentage,  the  census  of  1890  indicates  that  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  three  fifths  of  the  total  paujjer  population  supported  in  alms- 
houses may  be  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  foreign  popula- 
tion of  this  country  or  to  their  immediate  descendants. 

The  census,  furthermore,  makes  the  statement  that  "this  proportion 
between  the  two  elements,  native  and  foreign,  in  respect  to  the  burden 
of  pauperism,  is  even  greater  than  that  in  respect  to  crime."  The  re- 
ports tlius  far  printed  do  not  enable  us  to  classify  the  foreign  born  pau- 
pers according  to  birthplace,  but  among  the  foreign  parents  of  native 
foreign  paujaers,  we  may  note  that  the  largest  number  by  all  odds,  both 
in  the  case  of  one  foreign  parent  and  of  both  loreign  parents,  come 
from  Ireland  ;  England  comes  next  in  order  of  excess  where  but  one 
parent  was  foreign  born  ;  and  Germany  in  cases  whei'e  both  parents 
Were  foreign  born.  The  percentage  of  those  classed  as  foreign  born 
paupers  to  the  whole  pauper  population  has  changed  but  little  in  the 
past  four  decades.  In  1S50  the  foreign  born  paupers  constituted  about  26 
per  cent,  of  the  total  ;  in  I860,  40  per  cent.  ;  in  1870,  3  '  per  cent.  ;  in 
1880,  35  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  37  per  cent.  Of  course,  differences  in  the 
methods  and  accuracy  of  enumeration  under  the  different  census  in- 
vestigations render  any  such  comparison  of  doubtful  validity.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
foreign  born  element  in  our  pauper  population  is  increasing  relatively 
to  the  other  elements. 

One  other  element  of  the  population  remains  to  be  treated  ;  that  is, 
the  color  line.  The  census  of  1890  reports  6,467  colored  paupers,  making 
ill. out  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  pauper  population.  These  figures  include 
13  Chinese  and  36  Indians,  but  tlie  remainder  stands  for  the  pauper 
negro  population.  They  comprise  about  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women,  and  they  are  to  be  found  most  largely,  of  course,  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  South  Atlantic  group  has  43  per  cent,  of  them  ; 
tlie  South  Central,  25  per  cent.  ;  while  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  groups  have  each  only  about  15  per  cent.  ;  and  the  Western 
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group  has  probably  less  thau  2  per  cent.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
pure  negroes.  The  figures  for  1890  indicate  a  lesser  number  of  negro 
paupers°than  the  figures  for  1870,  although,  that  census  was  especially 
liable  to  error  respecting  the  negro  population,  and  somewhat  greater 
than  those  for  1880  ;  it  may  be  generally  assumed  that  the  negro  ele- 
ment will  doubtless  assume  an  increasingly  important  place  in  our 
pauper  population. 

We  have  now  roughly  sketched  the  primary  distribution  of  our  offi- 
cial statistics  of  pauperism  among  the  elements  of  the  population.  The 
exceedingly  small  part  of  the  actual  pauper  population  of  the  United 
States,  with  which  these  official  figures  dealt,  rendered  the  results  as 
you  have  seen  exceeding  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  for  purposes  of 
general  social  studies  and  generalizations.  In  conclusion  I  desire 
merely  to  suggest  the  secondary  distribution  which  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  make  on  the  basis  of  our  statistical  records,  even  if  the 
statistics  of  only  public  paupers  were  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking. 
I  refer  to  that  distribution  which  would  classify  this  pauper  population 
according  to  some  scheme  to  indicate  the  social  stratification  or  classes 
from  which  these  paupers  are  recruited.  Such  a  distribution  would 
indicate  to  a  large  extent  the  causes  of  their  pauper  condition  :  also  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  moral  or  economic  qualities  or  habits  of 
life  before  they  become  paupers  ;  the  various  occupations  from  which 
they  came,  and  other  matters  which  would  enable  us  to  credit  them  to 
this  or  that  class  in  society.  On  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the  charity 
organization  societies  as  they  deal  with  private  paupers,  Professor 
Amos  G.  Warner  has  made  an  extremely  interesting  and  fairly  satisfac- 
tory attempt  at  some  such  secondary  distribution.*  He  takes  some  7,000 
of  the  best  recorded  cases  and  in  addition  to  a  classification  of  these  cases, 
according  to  nationality,  he  distributes  them  in  three  general  groups, 
which  he  views  as  causes  of  poverty  in  individual  cases.  The  first 
group  indicates  misconduct,  the  second  group  indicates  misfortune,  the 
third  group  are  causes  not  otherwise  classified. 

In  the  first  group  we  have  the  absolute  number  of  cases,  and  the  per- 
centage of  cases  due  to  drink,  immorality,  shiftlessness,  and  ineffi- 
ciency, crime  and  dishonesty,  and  roving  disposition  respectively.  The- 
second  general  group  is  further  sub-divided  into  three  groups.  The 
first  of  which  are  causes  indicating  lack  of  normal  support  such  as  im- 
prisomnent  of  bread  winner,  orphans  and  abandoned  children,  neglect 
by  relatives,  and  no  male  support.  The  second  sub-division  has  to  do 
with  matters  of  employment,  and  includes  the  percentage  due  to  lack 
of  employment,  insufficient  employment,  poorly  paid  employment,  un- 
healthy and  dangerous  employment.  The  third  sub-division  has  to  do- 
with  matters  of  personal  capacity,  and  includes  ignorance  of  English,, 
accident,  sickness  or  death  in  family,  physical  defects,  insanity  and  old 
age.  The  third  general  group  includes  large  family,  nature  of  abode^ 
and  other  or  unknown  causes.     If  it  were  possible  to  have  accurate- 
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statistics  of  our  whole  pauper  population  of  such  a  character  that  they 
could  be  distributed  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have  just  indicated  uuder 
the  primary  and  secondary  distribution,  what  a  picture  we  might 
obtain  of  the  real  importance  of  this  large  element  in  societary  life,  and 
how  much  better  equipped,  you  who  have  to  deal  with  these  questions 
in  a  very  practical  manner,  and  indeed  all  of  us  who  have  any  interest 
whatever,  either  practical  or  theoretical,  in  the  problems  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, how  much  better  I  say  we  might  be  equipped  for  intelligent  and 
eflficieut  service.  Such  a  statistical  ideal  is  not  a  mere  dream  ;  it  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  already  realized  in  the  experience  of  other 
nations,  especially  in  that  of  Germany  ;  and  we  are  hardly  less  than 
criminally  negligent  if  we  do  not  strive  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfac. 
tory  system  of  enumeration  and  registration  in  our  own  country. 

Dr.  J.  W.  n«//v' (Philadelphia) :  Did  I  understand  you,  Prof. 
Lindsay,  to  say  that  the  pauper  population  of  England  was  25 
in  the  1,000?  that  is,  two  and  a  half  per  cent.?  How  long  has 
that  been  so  ? 

Prof.  Lindmy :  It  was  stated  in  the  report  presented  by  the 
Oifieial  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1892.  .  • 

Dr.  Walk:  Does  that  cover  the  whole  of  Great  Britain — in- 
door and  out-door  poor? 

Prof.  Lindsa  i/ :    Only  England  and  Wales. 

Dr.  Walk:  Does  that  include  the  poor  that  are  in  non-civic 
charitable  institutions? 

Prof.  Lindsay  :    I  think  it  does  ;  I  understand  it  did. 

Dr.  Wall::  I  thii^k  you  are  in  error.  I  have  gone  into  that 
question,  on  the  ground,  and  the  statement  made  to  me  was  that, 
taking  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  those  Avho  were  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief — not  touching  charitable  institutions — those  in  poor- 
houses  or  Avho  received  out-door  relief  was  three  and  four-tenths 
per  cent.  I  cannot  explain  how  it  could  have  been  reduced  to 
two  and  one-half  per  cent.  I  am  quite  sure  that  percentage  does 
not  include  the  large  number  in  England  who  live  in  private 
asylums — what  we  call  charitable  institutions. 

Now  I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  another  thing  in  this  paper, 
where  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Professor  .has  taken  a  very  pessi- 
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misticview  of  Araefican  pauperism.  He  starts  out  with  statisties 
that  the  census  gives,  but  says  that  they  are  uot  very  reliable,  in 
which  I  agree  with  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  add  to  the  census 
jfigui-es  some  very  extraordinary  numbers. 

There  are  72,000  paupers  reported,  by  the  census,  as  being 
paupers  on  a  certain  day,  in  almshouses.  To  make  up  for  those 
•that  come  and  go,  he  adds  on  a  very  large  number,  running  it  up 
to  160,000,  I  think.    Is  that  a  fair  way  of  estimating? 

How  would  a  church  be  regarded  that  counted  as  members  all 
the  people  who  happened  to  drop  in  at  church  fairs  and  festivals, 
one  day  in  the  year?  And  because  a  man  has  happened  to  be  in 
an  almshouse  a  couple  of  days  in  a  year,  it  is  not  fair  to  put  him 
■down  in  the  pauper  class.  The  census  is  right  in  taking  an 
■average  day  in  the  year  as  showing  the  average  percentage  of 
pauperism. 

Then  the  paper  just  read  adds  the  out-door  poor.    The  census 
reports  a  small  number.    The  author  adds  in  all  those  in  addition, 
who  are  inmates  ot  charitable  institutions.    This  method  is,  in  my 
opinion,  unsafe  and  misleading,  because  it  adds  to  a  pauper  class 
a  large  part  of  the  community  who  are  not  paupers  in  any  proper 
sense.    If  you  take  the  best  definition  of  a  "  pauper,"  he  is  "  One 
who  is  supported  out  of  taxation,"    Is  the  man  in  a  Masonic 
Home  a  pauper?    He  is  no  more  a  pauper  than  the  widow  who 
lives  off  the  deceased  husband's  life  insurance  money.    There  are 
-many  charitable  institutions  in  which  the  inmates  are  received 
because  they  have  paid  dues  into  some  society  or  lodge  :  such  as 
homes  maintained  by  the  Odd  Fellows  and  other  beneficial  organi- 
zations.   It  is  wrong  to  include  all  those  people  in  the  pauper 
•class.    They  have  insured  their  old  age  by  their  contributiono  to 
mutual  benevolent  societies. 

Again,  there  are  the  orphans  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  who 
are  cared  for  by  the  State,  not  as  a  pauper  provision,  but  as  the 
repayal  of  a  debt,  than  which  no  debt  has  a  higher  sanction. 

I  feel  that  the  estimate  of  pauperism  in  the  United  States  given 
in  the  Professor's  paper  is  much  too  large.  I  think  that  any  one 
who  has  been  practically  familiar  with  the  subject,  will  agree  Avith 
ine  that  the  figures  are  too  high.  There  is  more  pauperism  in  the 
large  cities  than  in  the  country  districts;  and  yet  I  do  not  think 
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that  ill  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia  the  pauper  population  nearly 
reaches  one  per  cent.  In  New  York  it  is  higher  tlian  that,  on 
account  of  that  city's  peculiar  position  ;  but  taking  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  together,  I  think  the  rate  of  paujjerism  is  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  paper,  and  only  criticise  it  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  put  int(j  the  pauper 
class  the  children  that  are  in  the  church  orphanages.  These  are^ 
in  great  part,  the  children  of  the  church.  And  if  there  is  a 
solemn  obligation  resting  on  a  Christian  congregation,  it  is  to 
provide  for  the  children  of  that  household  of  faith.  These 
orphanages  receive  nothing  from  public  taxation,  nor  do  they  ask 
it.  The  church  is  taking  care  of  its  own  children  ;  and  I  protest 
against  any  method  which  includes  such  children  in  the  pauper 
class.  I  am  c|uite  sure  that  the  English  statistics  do  not  include 
them.  If  you  take  the  great  city  of  London  and  sum  up  all  the 
people  in  its  innumerable  charitable  institutions,  if  you  call  them 
all  paupers,  you  will  tiiid  that  the  pauperism  of  London  will  be 
much  nearer  ten  per  cent,  than  two  and  a  half    •  ' 

Our  laud  is  the  land  of  comfort,  and  of  opportunity,  and  a  land 
in  which  pauperism  has  never  reached  an  extended  growth.  I 
call  attention  to  these  mistakes,  as  they  appear  to  me,  with  all 
respect  to  the  ^vriter  of  this  paper ;  but  I  object  to  his  use  of 
statistics.  I  hope,  at  a  later  session  of  this  Convention,  to  present 
some  facts  on  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  the  poor 
in  Europe  and  in  America.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  are  familiar 
with  that  subject  will  agree  with  me  that  the  pauperism  of  Europe 
is  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  United  States.    [Applause.  ] 

Prof.  Lindsay:  In  the  book  entitled  "The  Aged  Poor  of 
England,"  on  page  23,  you  will  find  the  quotation  from  which  I 
took  my  figures. 

In  the  next  place  I  wish  to  say — and  Dr.  Walk  and  I  are 
neighbors  and  I  am  indebted,  to  him  for  help  in  my  work — but 
I  think  he  exaggerates  the  mistakes,  as  he  expresses  them,  in  the 
paper,  in  two  ways. 

I  admit  that  our  statistics  must  be  corrected ;  but  are  they 
insufficient  ?    I  think  that  any  one  will  say  that  the  estimates  are 
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too  low,  for  pauperism.  Therefore  we  had  to  add  to  them.  If 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  a  million  paupers,  on 
my  own  account,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  have  presented  it  to 
this  bodv  ;  but  I  called  vour  attention  to  the  estimates  of  different 
persons,  much  more  competent  to  speak  than  I  am. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  you  will  notice 
that  the  estimates  of  the  panperism  of  the  United  States  is  more 
than  double  these  figures."  If  you  turn  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  1891,  and  read  the  article  by  Prof.  Ely,  you  will  find 
that  he  makes  the  statement  that  there  are  three  million  paupers 
in  the  United  States.  And  Dr.  Kellogg  is  a  man  who  has  been 
for  years  connected  Avith  the  most  practical  work  in  this  direction, 
and  his  estimate  is  also  three  million. 

Isow  Dr.  Walk  took  up  simply  one  class  of  figures.  I  put  in 
200,000  for  persons  in  institutions.  Now  if  you  throw  out  any 
large  number  of  them- — to  cover  the  number  of  orphans  of  soldiers 
and  sailors — and  also  those  who  have  in  some  way  paid  for  their 
own  relief — as  inmates  of  Masonic  Homes — then  I  doubt  if  you 
would  throw  out  the  69,000  over  and  above  the  million.  I  throw 
off  the  69,000. 

I  think  the  estimate  of  pauperism  is  not  exaggerated.  I  think 
it  would  be  still  larger. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  what  is  a  pauper,  I  might  spend  the 
rest  of  the  time  of  this  Convention  in  talking  about  that.  But  I 
maintain — I  am  taking  this  from  a  social  standpoint — I  maintain 
that  any  one  who  accepts  in  part  his  support  from  another  indi- 
vidual or  from  the  State,  is  a  pauper,  in  tkis  sense,  whether  for 
two  or  three  days  in  the  year  or  for  the  whole  year.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  thing ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  criticism  of  Dr. 
Walk  is  not  a  just  one,  but  that  my  estimate  will  be  rather  too 
low  than  too  high. 

And  I  don't  think  I  can  be  charged  with  taking  a  very  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  case.  And  I  think  that  while  it  lays  upon  us 
a  great  responsibility,  to  take  care  of  these  people,  it  is  also  a 
stimulus  to  think  that  as  our  Society  progresses  we  have  the  sub- 
stantial results  of  our  progress. 
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Jjr.  WaJh  :  If  the  Professor  means  to  include  in  the  pauper 
class  any  one  who  gets  relief  for  one  or  two  days  in  a  year,  tlieii 
I  give  up  my  contention.  In  Philadelphia,  during  the  hard  times 
two  years  ago,  there  were  thousands  of  people,  who  got  relief  for 
a  day,  or  a  week,  but  I  never  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
people  Avho  are  in  distress  for  a  few  days,  paupers.  By  a.  pauper 
I  mean  one  who  is  a  continual  biu'den.  I  remember  Dr.  Kelloerg's 
address  on  the  subject.  If  Prof.  Lindsay  means  to  include  all 
those  who  in  any  way  whatever  get  relief  for  one  or  two  days  in  a 
year,  then  I  give  it  up  ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  he  meant  that. 
I  thought  he  was  talking  about  what  those  of  us,  who  have  to 
do  witli  almshouse  and  poor  relief,  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
permanent  pauper  class. 

Mr.  J.  JR.  ^S'^/p/ie;- (Philadelphia)  :  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  established  definition  :  A  poor  man  is  "a  man  without  the 
necessities  of  life,  or  the  immediate  means  to  obtain  the  same." 
A  pauper  is  "  a  poor  man,  willing  to  be  such." 

The  discussion  was  closed  and  the  chair  announced  that  a 
paper  on  the  '•  Cause  and  Prevention  of  the  Increase  in  Pauper- 
ism "  would  be  read  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Myers,  of  Washington  county. 

CAUSE  AND   PREVENTION   OF  THE  INCREASE 
OF  PAUPERISM. 

The  cause  and  preventiou  of  the  increase  of  jDauperism  is  a  problem 
that  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  men  and  women 
of  to-day.  Sociologisl^  may  theorize,  and  statisticians  give  facts, 
figures  and  data,  but  the  practical  solution  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Considering  the  great  importance  of  this  subject  and  the  thousands  of 
pages  that  have  been  written  upon  it,  it  is  surprising  how  little  it  is 
clearly  known,  even  among  those  who  deal  with  the  public  poor. 
Nor  do  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  will  be  able  to  throw  much  light 
upon  this  complex  subject  that  has  been  assigned  us,  and  the  support  of 
which  is  beginuing  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  burden  upon  the 
taxpaying  citizens  of  our  State  and  country.  The  cost  of  pauperism  in 
any  community  bears  a  relation  to  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  poverty  of 
that  community.  Where  wealth  is  divided  with  some  approach  to 
equality,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  is  generally  prosperous,  both 
the  number  and  the  cost  of  supporting  paupers  will  usually  be  small. 
Where  existing  conditions  are  the  opposite  of  this  and  where  all  are 
generally  unprosperous  the  cost  will  often  be  small,  though  the  num- 
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ber  of  paupers  will  be  large  ;  but  where  there  is  great  wealth  very 
unequally  divided,  as  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  United  States,  the  expense  of  relieving  the  poor  will  always  be 
great,  and  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  their  number  to  increase.  As 
the  effect  is  always  preceded  by  the  cause,  it  is  well  for  us  to  cast  about 
if  thereby  we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  cause  or  causes  that  are 
responsible  for  existing  conditions.  Some  investigators  are  disposed  to 
assert  that  pauperism  is  not  increasing  in  this  country.  As  good  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  long  and  actively  engaged  as  a 
State  official  in  the  charities  of  Massachusetts,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
tailing  the  country  through  and  with  relation  to  the  gain  in  popula- 
tion, pauperism  is  not  increasing,  that  is,  there  were  as  many  ot  the 
public  poor  fifty  years  ago  in  the  States  then  free,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  inhabitants,  as  there  are  now.  He  says  further, 
in  the  old  slave  States,  where  slavery  took  the  place  of  pauperism,  in 
some  degree,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  paupers  since  emancipation 
but  not  enough  to  overbalance  the  comparative  decline  of  pauperism  in 
the  North  and  West  since  1870.  The  laws  of  all  our  forty-four  States 
do  not  agree  in  their  distinction  as  to  who  are  paupers.  It  has  been 
seriously  disputed  that  the  insane  poor,  wholly  supported  as  they  are 
by  the  taxpayers  of  our  country,  sometimes  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
are  really  paupers.  In  tact  they  are,  and  by  law  they  are  in  many  of 
the  States.  Though  tliey  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  tlie  indifference 
and  neglect  that  too  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  honest  pauper.  In- 
deed, insanity  is  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  increase  of  pauper- 
ism in  the  United  States  wherever  it  is  gaining  ground.  We  will 
name  some  of  the  leading  causes  which,  in  our  judgment,  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  the  unfortunate  conditions  existing  in  our  social  fabric 
to-day,  and  each  of  which  has  a  greater  or -lesser  influence  in  assisting 
us  to  arrive  at  the  proper  solution  of  the  first  part  of  our  subject, 
namely,  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  increase  of  pauperism.  First. 
Increasing  insanity.  Second.  Unwise  philanthropy.  Third.  Practi- 
cally unrestricted  foreign  immigration.  Fourth.  The  accumulation  of 
excessive  wealth  in  few  hands.  Fifth.  The  growing  tendency  of  the 
people  to  settle  in  centers  of  dense  population.  Sixth.  Defective  or 
neglected  education.  First.  Then  as  to  insanity  ;  it  seems  to  be  almost 
universally  conceded  that  insanity  is  increasing,  and  we  simply  men- 
tion this  as  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  increasing  pauperism,  and 
leave  the  matter  of  suggesting  remedial  measures  to  the  experts. 
Second.  Unwite  philanthropy  ;  so  much  has  been  written  and  said  by 
members  of  this  association  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  subject  of 
dispensing  charity  outside  the  public  institutions,  that  it  seems  like  a 
waste  of  time  to  add  anything  thereto.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
behooves  the  agent  or  dispenser  of  charity  to  exercise  the  most  jealous 
care,  lest  through  misdirected  philanthropy  an  ever  increasing  class  of 
dependents  is  not  fostered  and  stimulated.  Our  own  observation  war- 
rants the  statement  that  the  strongest  claim  many  of  this  class  might 
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urge,  is  the  fact  that  in  their  veins  circulates  the  blood  of  several  gen- 
erations of  pauperism.  Sanborn  says  that  outdoor  aid  exceeds  the  sum 
paid  for  full  support,  not  including  the  insane  poor.  Third.  Foreign 
immigration  practically  unrestricted  as  it  now  is,  is  another  leading 
cause.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  attendance  at  our 
convention  oue  year  ago  and  listened  to  the  able  address  of  the  Hon. 
William  A.  Stone,  and  to  that  of  Trof.  Hannah  on  this  subject  were 
doubtless  convinced  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  only  in  proper 
legislation.  Fourth.  The  accumulation  of  excessive  wealth  in  few 
hands  is  another  cause.  It  is  on  account  of  the  greater  inequahty  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  our  cities  that  the  number  of  the  public 
poor  is  in  excess  of  the  same  class  in  rural  districts.  In  New  York, 
for  instance,  there  were  in  private  or  semi-public  establishments  last 
October  some  30,000  children  fully  supported  at  public  expense;  and 
more  than  half  of  these  were  from  the  single  city  of  ^ew  York, 
though  its  population  is  less  than  a  third  of  all  the  State's  inhabitants. 
It  is  true  there  are  other  reasons,  but  should  these  cease  to  act,  the  mere 
excess  of  riches  would  cause  excessive  pauperism  in  cities.  We  have 
said  that  the  number  of  public  dependants  is  apt  to  be  swollen  by  the 
accumulation  of  large  wealth  in  few  hands.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  California  are  examples  of  this.  In  the  two  former  in  Avhicb 
wealth  has  accumulated  more  than  in  most  of  our  States,  is  being 
shown  the  largest  and  most  increased  outlay  for  the  public  poor. 
Massachusetts,  an  old  State,  had  last  year  one  pauper  for  every  86 
inhabitants.  A  new  State  like  Minnesota  had  one  in  158.  The  ratio  of 
the  public  poor  to  the  whole  people  last  year  was  estimated  at  one  in 
140  in  the  whole  country.  This  would  give  500,000  as  the  present  num- 
ber of  paupers  at  a  given  date.  Fifth.  The  growing  tendency  of  the 
people  to  settle  in  center^^of  dense  population.  How  shall  the  uni- 
versal and  powerful  current  which  is  sweeping  everything  towards  the 
centers,  depopulating  our  villages  and  small  towns  be  checked?  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  evil  was  recently  discussed  by  Mr.  Henry  .1. 
Fletcher  in  a  Forum  article.  Mr.  Fletcher  indicates  some  of  the  reme- 
dies to  be  applied  as  a  means  of  counteracting  existing  tendencies. 
He  is  not  very  hopeful  and  thinks  that  at  best  very  little  can  be  done, 
for  some  of  the  conditions  that  are  operating  so  powerfully  against  the 
country  are  entirely  natural.  We  quote  from  his  article:  "So  far  as 
the  concentration  is  the  result  of  the  natural  superiority  of  the  city  as 
a  place  for  residence  or  business,  so  long  as  human  nature  continues  to 
crave  the  stimulus  of  social  contact  there  can  be  no  remedy  until  the 
accumulated  miseries  of  overgrown  cities  drive  the  people  back  to  the 
land.  Some  observers,  seeing  the  temporary  check  caused  by  the 
present  depression  think  that  that  time  has  come.  Others  look  to  the 
recent  extraordinary  extension  of  the  system  of  electric  street  railways 
into  the  country  districts  to  give  relief  by  making  it  more  convenient 
to  live  and  woi'k  outside  the  cities.  This  movement  appears  to  be 
suburban  only.    It  can  hardly  stop  the  rush  to  the  cities,  but  it  will 
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enable  the  cities  to  spread  out  over  a  wider  territory,  materially  reduc- 
ing the  overcrowding,  and  raise  greatly  the  standard  of  health  and 
comfort  of  the  poorer  citizens.    This  suburban  movement  is  a  hopeful 
indication,  and  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  modern  town 
hfe.    It  is  introducing  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people) 
and  will  deeply  affect  all  the  elements  of  the  city  question."    But  this 
counter-movement  can  hardly  affect  the  rush  from  the  country  toward 
the  centers,  and  possibly  may  even  accelerate  it  by  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  city's  poorer  classes.    More  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
transmission  of  electric  power  for  manufactories,   both  in  offering 
cheaper  rents  and  ampler  accommodations  in  the  country,  and  also 
perhaps,  by  diminishing  the  superiority  which  the  factory  now  enjoys 
over  the  small  shop.    When  perfect  roads,  daily  mails,  the  telephone, 
the  electric  railway,  the  manual  training  schools  shall  have  carried 
into  the  remoiest  corners  the  blessings  of  the  new  civilization,  it  may 
be  that  the  incentive  to  live  in  cities  will  be  largely  removed.  Sixth. 
Defective  or  neglected  education.    Some  comment  was  created  at  the 
convention  of  the  international  institute  of  sociology,  held  at  Paris, 
France,  in  October,  1894,  by  the  address  of  the  presiding  officer.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  on  the  social  progress  of  Europe.    Since  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  providing  for  primary  and  secondary  education,  the 
the  number  of  children  in  English  schools  has  increased  from  1,500,- 
000  to  5,000,000  and  the  number  of  persons  in  prison  has  fallen  from 
12,000  to  5,000.    The  yearly  average  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  the  worst  crimes  has  decreased  from  3,000  to  800.  while 
juvenile  delinquents  and  offenders  have  declined  from  14,000  to  5,000. 
The  decrease  in  pauperism  was  from  47  to  22  in  the  thousand  or  over  50 
per  cent.    That  the  Act  in  question  caused  the  decrease  was  vigor- 
ously disputed  by  the    newspapers  of   France.    The    Paris  Tem}^ 
declared  that  the  reverse  was  true  in  France,  that  the  opening  of  the 
schools  had  filled  the  prisons,  that  crime  has  greatly  increased  with 
the  extension  of  education.    And  if  we  accept  as  true  the  claim  some- 
times advanced  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  negroes  of  our  Southern 
States,  of  the  meager  education  which  they  have  received  since  eman- 
cipation, we  have  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  accepting  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  deduction.    Nevertheless  we  believe  there  is  a  real  and 
perceptible  connection  between  proper  education  and  the  decrease  of 
crime  and  pauperism.    Education,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  mere 
rote  learning,  and  intellectual  gymnastics  and  acquisition,  but  it  is 
education  of  the  whole  man,  morally,  intellectually  and  physically. 
It  is  training  and  preparing  for  complete  living.    Education  in  indus- 
try, in  the  laws  of  society,  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  as 
well  as  in  the  sciences,  arts  and  letters.    Children  and  youth  taught 
that  harmonious  and  progressive  social  life  depend  upon  individual 
rectitude  and  industry,'  and  inspired  by  the  example  of  upright 
teachers  are  not  likely  to  become  either  criminals  or  paupers.  It 
devolves  upon  some  agency  then,  either  that  of  the  community  or  of 
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the  individual  to  lake  interest  in  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor. 
We  believe  the  Legislature  of  our  State  took  the  right  step  in  enacting 
the  bill  for  compulsory  education.  Our  owa  observation  in  regard  to 
the  children  coming  under  our  care,  has  been  that  education  even  in  its. 
most  primitive  form  has  been  totally  neglected  in  the  case  of  four-fifths 
of  them  and  fully  that  proportion  are  the  children  of  illiterate  parents. 
We  believe  then  the  State  should  assume  the  education  of  its  children. 
Private  or  individual  agencies  have  been  of  vast  benefit,  as  instance 
that  of  Charles  Loring  Brace,  whose  intluence  has  been  instrumental 
in  lifting  up  an  army  of  poverty-stricken  children  and  fitting  them 
for  life  here  and  hereafter.  But  so  rapidly  do  their  numbers  increase 
that  private  effort  is  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation- 
The  obligation  rests  upon  the  community,  in  some  way,  to  care  for 
this  class  of  iti  people.  Sickness,  death,  })ul)lic  calamity  make  many 
poor.  There  are  other  causes  less  apparent,  but  none  the  less  pro- 
ductive. The  community  owes  protection  to  every  poor  man,  against 
the  lottery,  the  saloons  and  the  gambling  house.  Close  them,  and 
you  open  thousands  of  homes  to  order,  intelligence  and  comfort. 
This  class  is  recruited  from  above  itself  by  the  steady  and  continual 
descent  to  it  through  all  the  stages  of  a  sinking  life.  Cut  off  the 
supply  by  protecting  all,  and  steadily  working  for  their  uplifting,  and 
we  may  in  time  reduce  the  number.  In  the  language  of  Prof.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  in  speaking  of  his  race  at  Atlanta  the  other  day  : 
"  There  is  no  defense  or  security  for  any  of  us,  except  in  the  highest 
intelligence  and  development  of  all. 

As  to  hi'^  statement  in  his  pajjer  tliat  the  pauperism  of  the 
United  States  was  500,(J00,  at  a  given  date,  Mr.  Myers  says  that 
after  studying  tlie  matter  more  carefully  he  thinks  that  this  esti- 
mate is  too  high. 

3Ir.  McGoniiir/Ie :  In  connection  with  this  question,  I  came 
across  some  figures  the  other  day:  this  memorandum  that  I  hold 
here  is  an  editorial  cut  from  the  Commercial  Gazette,  of  Pittsburgh, 
a  few  days  since,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be  introduced 
very  properly  liere.  . 

The  Care  of  the  Poor. 
Next  week  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  will  hold  its 
twenty  lirst  annual  session  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  composed  of  the 
Poor  Directors  <>f  all  the  counties  and  poor  districts  of  the  State,  73  in 
all,  and  as  it  is  engaged  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  State  in  the 
very  important  matter  of  earing  for  the  poor,  the  expense  of  the  attend, 
ance  on  tlie  Association  is  chargeable  to  the  county  poor  fund.  The 
total  number  of  Directors  is  nearly  300  and  there  is  always  a  very  full 
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attendance.  On  September  30,  1893,  the  Directors  had  under  their  care 
in  the  almshouses  9,654  persons.  In  addition  to  this  number  5,229  per- 
sons, mostly  children,  were  supported  by  Poor  Boards  in  Institutions. 
In  all,  1>,000  indigent  persons,  old  and  young,  were  cared  for  in  this 
State  at  a  cost  of  $1,255,803  for  the  year  1893. 

It  is  well  that  there  is  an  organization  having  for  its  object  the  sys- 
tematizing of  the  work  of  the  Poor  Directors,  and  the  obtaining  of  the 
best  results  from  the  large  sum  annually  expended.  The  public  gener- 
ally take  little  if  any  interest  in  the  management  of  the  almshouses. 
It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  pauperism  is  not  on  the  increase,  rela- 
tively speaking.  During  the  thirteen  years  ending  in  1893  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  increased  almost  exactly  one-third,  while  the  inmates 
of  our  almshouses  rose  only  from  8,772  to  9,654,  or  about  10  per  cent., 
barely  one-third  as  fast  as  population.  At  the  same  time  there  have 
been  larger  sums  expended  in  personal  charity,  and  a  great  increase  in 
State  appropriations  for  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  defective,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  almshouses  have  fewer  inmates,  have  been 
improved  in  management,  and  that  the  Association  has  been  an  effec- 
tive agency  in  the  intelligent  and  economical  oversight  of  the  poor. 

I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  the  increase  of 
pauperism  was  only  one-third  as  fast  as  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, for  the  thirteen  years.  To  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
an  editorial  from  the  Commercial  Gazette,  or  any  paper  as  strong 
as  that  paper  is,  is  a  very  encouraging  sign.  To  have  them  take 
the  time  to  look  up  the  figures  and  speak  of  the  work  of  this 
Association,  as  they  do  there,  is  very  encouraging.  ^Ve 
cannot  see  what  we  are  doing  any  particular  month  or  year,  but 
when  such  papers  as  this  endorse  our  work  as  this  has  done,  some- 
thing is  going  to  come  out  of  it,  and  twenty  years  from  now  we 
may  expect  a  very  much  more  satisfactory  report. 

Col  E.  P.  Gould,  (Erie)  :  The  subjects  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Association  this  afternoon  to  some  no  doubt  are 
very  interesting,  and  to  me  they  are,  so  far  as  statistics  go  to 
show  certain  fects  ;  but  if  simple  compilation  of  statistics,  to 
show  certain  facts,  was  the  only  thing  that  we  came  here  for,  I 
w^ould  not  be  here.  I  have  an  admiration  for  a  man  who  has  the 
patience  and  skill  and  care  to  compile  statistics  for  the  use  of 
those  wd]o  desire  to  use  them  for  practical  purposes.  My  idea  is 
that  we  are  here,  with  these  statistics  before  us,  to  see  how  we  can 
use  them  to  practical  advantage. 
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ISTow  1  don't  agree,  at  all,  with  auy  of  the  statistics  that  have 
been  given  here.  Take  the  census  statistics  of  the  United  States 
to-day,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  is  false  as  false  can  be  they 
are,  if  we  take  them  as  any  evidence  of  Avhat  the  paujjerism  of 
the  United  States  is.  Why?  In  all  our  iustitutious  we  have 
those  who  are  paid  for  by  their  friends,  because  they  have  no 
other  place  to  go.  Therefore  they  are  not  paupers.  But  the 
large  number  of  paupers,  which  multiply  many  times  those  in 
the  charitable  institutions,  but  are  outside  of  them,  are  not  given 
in  the  statistics,  because  uo  one  gives  themselves  to  the  collector 
•of  statistics  as  a  pauper.  You  take  the  cities  of  Philadelphia 
iind  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  and  ask  all  the  people  in  them  and  you 
will  not  get  a  report  from  any  one  that  he  or  she  is  a  pauper, 
therefore  they  are  not  put  in  the  pau]>er  class.  Now  the  article 
referred  to  by  my  friend  Mr.  McGonnigle  is  misleading.  Why  ? 
There  were  more  in  the  almshouses  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  than 
there  are  to-day.  Vs^e  know  it  did  not  cost,  per  capita,  as  far  as 
their  feeding  was  concerned,  as  much  then  as  it  does  to-day,  be- 
cause the  people  say,  "  we  want  to  take  good  care  of  the  honest 
paupers."  But  the  evil  that  Ave  have  to  guard  against  is  the 
making  of  a  pauper  class  and  breeding  them,  and  building  them 
up  from  year  to  year,  and  that  is  not  so  much  those  in  the  alms- 
houses as  the  great  class  that  are  fed  as  out-door  ])oor.  It  has 
become  a  system  that  to-day  is  building  up  in  every  large  com- 
munity a  pauper  class.  The  grandfather,  and  the  father,  and  the 
child  are  all  paupers,  because  they  have  been  educated  to  be  pau- 
pers and  they  will  not  work  as  long  as  there  is  a  place  where  they 
can  go  ;  and  I  say  now,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  that  is  build- 
ing up  the  pauper  class  is  the  good,  large  hearted  Christian  people, 
through  the  Christian  organizations.  They  don't  carefully  sift 
out  those  that  they  ought  to.  I  can  go  into  the  cities  in  this 
State  and  find  the  same  paupers  bleeding  the  poor  funds  of  at 
least  four  five  Christian  organizations.  And  if  necessary  they 
join  every  one  of  those  churches.  And  they  read  the  papers  and 
know  where  the  funds  are  that  they  can  draw  out  of.  The  big- 
gest frauds  in  all  creation  they  are.  The  great  question  is 
Avhere  we  shall  be  generous  and  where  we  shall  be  severe.  Our 
sympathies  must  be  in  abeyance.    The  cool,  clean  judgment  must 
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rise  above  sympathy,  and  must  sift  out  the  houest  and  deserving 
poor  and  wipe  out  the  frauds,  which  largely  predominate  in 
every  community. 

The  great  thing  we  have  to  meet  is  the  out-door  poor  question. 
It  fosters  and  budds  up  all  the  rest.  We  can  take  care  of  those 
that  go  to  the  almshouses  without  much  burden.  You  take  the 
poor  taxes  of  Pennsylvania  and  you  will  lind  that  a  large  part  of 
it  goes  to  the  out-door  poor.  The  statistics  of  the  cities  of  Pitts- 
buro-h  and  Erie  show  that  if  we  could  wipe  that  out  ^ve  would  be 
better  off. 

Now  these  are  the  practical  questions  we  have  to  meet.  What 
I  would  like  to  see  is  to  see  some  of  these  men  who  have  the 
patience  and  skill  to  tackle  this  question  show  how  much  it  would 
reduce  the  burden  if  we  could  stop  out-door  relief.  I  think  it 
would  reduce  it  50  or  75  per  cent.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Sypher,  (Philadelphia) :  If  the  gentleman  from  Erie  had 
not  slighted  Philadelphia  he  would  have  brought  before  us  an 
•example  that  some  of  us  are  familiar  with.  AVe  have  here  a 
large  fund  apportioned  annually  to  taking  care  of  the  outdoor 
poor.  Sometimes  it  amounted  to  §80,000  a  year.  Along  came 
the  modest  and  unpretending  Charity  Organization  Society.  After 
one  year's  experiment  it  represented  to  the  City  Councils  that  it 
they  would  cut  off  that  appropriation,  it  would  take  care  of  the 
poor.  That  appropriation  was  discontinued.  From  $60,000  to 
$80,000  a  year ;  Philadelphia  is  a  brilliant  example  of  doing 
without  out-door  relief. 

3Ir.  Baker,  (Bedford  County) :  I  would  ask  this  Convention 
whether  it  is  the  general  law  of  the  State  that  we  are  compelled 
to  give  outdoor  relief,  or  whether  it  is  left  to  counties.  Ours  is 
increasing  very  much.    I  would  like  to  ask  how  to  prevent  this. 

Col.  Gould:  I  know  of  no  law  that  compels  any  county  or 
poor  authorities  to  give  any  outdoor  relief.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  send  them  to  the  almshouse  oi'  help  them  to 
piece  out  and  help  along  in  their  families.  The  question  arises  in 
this  way.  Many  poor  authorities  do  not  know  how  to  get  along 
with  certain  cases.    A  man  dies  and  leaves  a  wife  and  three  or 
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four  children.  She  wants  to  keep  the  family  together,  and  she 
hasn't  enough  to  maintain  her  family,  and  so  tliey  conclude  ta 
give  her  a  little  lielp.  If  tliat  was  all,  then  out-door  relief  would 
be  a  blessing  ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  one  after  another  of  tliese 
good,  large-hearted  Christian  people  help  them,  and  in  a  little 
while  that  family  think  they  are  able  to  live  without  work. 
They  think  that  the  community  owes  them  a  living.  They  learn 
the  stories  that  will  bring  help.  And  linallv,  in  trying  to  keep 
tliat  little  f  amily  together  vou  have  made  them  paupers. 

If  you  can  give  that  out-door  relief  so  it  will  tide  them  over 
the  trouble  and  not  take  away  the  shame  of  being  helped,  then 
you  have  done  a  glorious  thing.  But,  tliere  is  no  law  on  the 
subject. 

Pirsidrnf  Laiivrnce :  As  the  papers  prepared  for  this  session 
have  all  been  road,  and  as  we  still  have  some  little  time,  and  as 
one  of  the  sessions  arranged  for  will  not  be  held,  I  would  suo-P-est 
that  we  now  allow  Mr.  McGonnigle  to  read  liis  paper,  "  Epilep- 
tics and  the  Passavant  Home  for  Epileptics." 

3Ir.  McGonnifjlc :  The  paper  that  I  have  is  rather  more  a 
statement  of  facts  and  of  a  condition  tliat  actually  exists.  I  need 
not  say  anything  to  you  as  to  how  little  attention  the  epileptics 
have  had  in  this  State.  They  have  practically  been  outcasts,  as 
though  they  were  lepers,  and  as  a  result  there  was  no  place  left 
for  them  to  go  but  to  the  almshouse,  Avhich  was  about  the 
worst  place  they  could  go. 

A  year  ago,  at  York,  I  said  tliat  a  movement  was  on  foot 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  looking  to  the  estaljlishment  of  a 
home  for  the  care  of  epileptics,  to  he  modeled  after  the  great 
institution  at  Bielefeld,  Germany,  organized  some  twenty  years 
ago.  The  movement  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Eev.  W.  A. 
Passavant,  a  Lutheran  minister,  founder  of  the  Passavant  Hospi- 
tal, in  Pittsburgh,  and  one  in  Chicago,  and  a  third  tfear  Milwau- 
kee. He  had  in  his  mind,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  organization  of 
such  an  institution  as  that  in  Germany,  but  he  was  called  away, 
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and  left  a  few  dollars  among  his  papers,  stating  that  that  was  to 
go  for  the  organization  of  a  Home  for  epileptics.  A  year  ago 
the  matter  was  in  a  very  crude  shape.  No  steps  had  been  taken, 
except  in  a  general  way,  and  I  had  no  idea  it  would  go  on  as 
rapidly  as  it  has. 

A  Charter  was  taken  out  shortly  after  our  last  meeting  for  an 
institution  to  be  known  as  the  Passavant  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Care  of  Epileptics.  At  Rochester,  some  years  ago.  Dr.  Passa- 
vant had  founded  an  orplian  asylum  for  boys.  It  had  somewhat 
outgrown  its  usefulness,  and  there  it  stood  in  a  beautiful  country 
district ;  it  was  his  plan  that  this  plant  should  l)e  utilized  for  such 
an  institution,  and  which  is  now  being  done. 

THE  PASSAVANT  HOMES  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

When  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  one  year  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  our  last  meeting,  I  stated  that  some  preliminary  work  had 
been  done  towards  the  establishment  in  our  State  of  a  home  for  the 
care  of  Epileptics.  Fortunately  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  wonderful  tenacity  of  purpose.  This  person  was 
the  Reverend  W.  A.  Passavant,  who  for  years  worked  to  see  the  plan 
realized,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  death  stepped  in  to  prevent  him 
from  viewing  the  accomplishment  of  his  labors.  However  he  had 
associated  with  him  a  committee  of  ladies  as  earnest  and  energetic  as 
the  doctor  himself,  and  the  result  is,  that  I  have  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  announcing  to  you  the  completion  of  this  institution,— yes,  even 
more  than  that,  it  "has  already  been  opened  for  the  last  few  months,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  its  inmates. 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  dreadful  affliction  of  epilepsy 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  need  of  a  home,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  the  unfortunates  suffering  with  this  disease,  has  been 
apparent  for  a  long  time  and  the  wonder  really  is,  why  was  it  not  done 
before.  Still  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  especially  in  this  case,  for 
"  the  sick  are  always  with  us." 

I  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  paying  a  visit  to  this  new 
institution,  and  with  your  kind  permission  I  will  give  you  a  short 
description  of  the  place,  which  may  prove  of  interest  because  it  is  the 
only  home  of  its  kind  in  our  State. 

It  is  called  "The  Passavant  Memorial  Home  for  the  care  of 
Epileptics,"  named  so  after  its  founder,  the  kind-hearted  man  who 
originated  the  idea  of  its  establishment.  The  home  is  located  about 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  P.,  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  ;  about 
one  mile  from  Rochester  in  Beaver  county.  It  consists  of  three  buildings, 
two  of  which  are  of  brick  and  one  of  frame.  The  institution  covers  an 
area  of  sixty  acres  of  land.    The  situation  of  the  place  is  very  charming, 
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it  is  in  fact  ideal  for  its  purpose.  The  place  had  formerly  been  used  as 
an  orphan  asylum  and  previous  to  the  entering  of  its  new  tenfiuts  it 
had  been  idle  for  some  time.  However,  the  buildings  have  all  been 
overhauled  and  repaired,  and  to-day  they  present  a  very  inviting 
appearance. 

The  land  is  used  for  farming  purposes  and  as  such  is  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  institution. 

The  home  was  opened  for  the  first  time  ou  June  the  sixth  last,  and 
there  were  twelve  inmates  at  the  time  I  visited  the  place.  The  com- 
bined number  of  buildings  are  able  to  accommodate  thirty-five  patients. 
At  present  only  two  of  them  are  occupied,  one  brick  building  and  the 
frame  house,  the  men  being  in  the  latter  while  the  women  and  girls  are 
in  the  former. 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  order  of  Deaconesses  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Two  members  of  this  order  are  in  charge,  while  in 
addition  there  are  two  paid  servants,  a  superintendent  of  the  farm  and 
grounds,  as  well  as  a  hired  man.  Neither  the  deaconesses  nor  the 
superintendent  receive  any  fluaueial  compensation  for  their  work. 

The  Passavant  Memorial  Home  is  a  chartered  organization,  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  but  not  for  profit,  and  according  to  their 
charter,  patients  are  received  from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  but  where  special  cases  are  presented  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  they  are  also  admitted. 

The  institution  has  three  classes  of  patients:  First,  charity  patients 
who  are  supported  by  the  institution;  second,  patients  who  partly  pay 
toward  their  support;  third,  private  patients  who  pay  liberally  towards 
their  support  and  who  can  have  special  attention. 

Two  physicians  from  Rochester,  one  a  homeopath  and  the  other  an 
allopath,  attend  the  institution  when  called  upon,  giving  their  services 
entirely  free. 

As  far  as  the  methods  are  concerned  which  the  management  employs 
in  the  conduct  of  the  home  and  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  I  am  not 
able  to  give  you  any  details,  but  to  judge  from  the  wonderful  results 
already  attained  within  the  short  time  since  its  opening,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  system  must  be  full  of  merit.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  follow  very  much  in  the  footsteps  of  the  system  in  vogue 
at  a  similar  institution  in  Bielefeld,  Germany,  about  the  great  success 
of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much.  I  was  told,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  have  shortly  in  charge  of  the  home  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  for  many  years  a  patient  at  the  institute  in  Bielefeld,  and  who 
has  recovered  sutficiently  to  fill  the  duties  of  such  a  position. 
>  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe  the  location  of  the  .institution,  its 
surroundings  and  the  general  impression  of  the  place,  I  should  think  it 
eminently  fitted  for  its  purpose,  and  the  intluence  of  the  place  must  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  inmates. 

As  far  as  possible  the  patients  are  employed  in  and  about  the 
establishment.  When  I  was  there  the  men  were  engaged  picking 
apples,  making  cider,  and  doing  other  farm  work. 
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The  reports  made  to  me  as  to  the  success  of  the  home  so  far  indicate 
that  some  improvement  has  been  noticed  in  every  patient  since  he  has 
been  there.  One  patient  had  four  attacks  the  first  month,  two  the 
following  mouth  and  two  the  third.  Another  had  four  attacks  the 
first  month  in  one  day,  after  which  he  did  not  have  any  further  attack 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  allowed  to  go  home  for  one  week;  but  while 
away  he  had  two  attacks.  Since  he  has  returned  he  has  had  only  two 
attacks  altogether  and  they  were  very  slight.  A  third  case  w^as  cited 
to  me  in  which  a  patient  who  had  had  as  many  as  twenty  attacks 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  has  not  had  one  attack  for  about  two 
months. 

The  patients  do  not  get  any  medicine  for  their  affliction  but  it  seems 
that  the  quiet  restfulness  of  the  place  and  the  kind,  patient  treatment 
of  the  deaconesses  and  attendants  exercises  a  wonderful  influence  over 
these  poor  sufferers,  which  renders  them  calm,  placid  and  self-contented. 

Pennsylvania  Is  very  much  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  opening  of 
such  an  institution,  which  has  set  itself  the  task  of  affording  a  haven 
of  rest  for  one  of  the  most  imfortunate  classes  of  human  beings,  the 
epileptic.  True,  the  institution  is  yet  in  a  very  primitive  state,  but 
judging  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  organization  and 
by  the  deaconesses  who  are  in  charge  of  the  patients,  it  does  not  require 
one  to  be  much  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  Passavant  Memorial 
Home  will  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  organizations  for 
charity  in  this  State,  conferring  rest,  peace,  health  and  happiness  upon 
thousands  of  the  most  unfortunately  afflicted  of  human  sufferers  I  can 
think  of. 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  McGonnigle  said : 

Xow,  that  is  the  situation  to-day,  and  while  it  is  but  a  small 
institution  yet,  they  have  had  applications  for  more  than  forty 
who  desired  admission,  but  there  have  been  but  twelve  or  thirteen 
admitted.  It  is  a  private  institution.  There  is  one  little  boy 
there  about  fourteen  years  old  who  comes  from  one  of  the  West- 
ern States,  thousands  of  miles  from  here.  His  parents  are 
wealthy,  and  they  had  hunted  all  over  this  country  for  a  place  to 
take  care  of  that  boy.  He  was  admitted  there  about  two  months 
ago,  and  he  is  getting  along  very  nicely,  has  had  no  special 
attack  since  he  came.  I  mention  that  case  to  show  that  the  insti- 
tution as  organized,  and  the  work  that  they  propose  to  do  has 
already  gone  away  out  thousands  of  miles,  and  people  are  very 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  work  that  we 
ought  to  endorse  and  help  in  every  way  that  we  can. 
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In  reply  to  a  qnestioii  Mr.  McGonuigle  said  :  "  They  have  a 
blank  form  that  they  ask  you  to  fill  out,  and  send  to  the  com- 
mittee, giving  the  patient's  name,  age,  etc.,  and  that  is  passed  upon 
by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors.    Their  action  is  final. 

Question :    What  is  the  age  of  admission  ? 

Mr.  3IcGonnigh :    I  think  about  ten  years  old  and  upward. 

Question :    They  don't  take  epileptics  under  ten  ? 

Mr.  IIcGonnigle :  I  think  if  they  thought  they  could  help 
them  they  would  take  them  at  almost  any  age.  I  understand 
they  don't  propose  to  lay  down  any  hard  rules,  but  simply  work 
along,  doing  the  best  they  can,  as  it  seems  to  present  itself  to 
them  at  the  time. 

Question:    What  is  the  cost? 

Mr.  3IcGonnigJe :  The  first  class  of  patients  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  institution,  charity  ;  the  second  class  will  pay  a 
reasonable  amount  per  week  ;  and  the  third  class  will  pay  such 
sum  as  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee. 

Question :  What  class  would  they  include  as  almshouse 
patients  ;  the  second  class. 

Mr.  McGonniglc :    I  presume  so. 

Question :  You  spoke  of  it  as  a  private  charity.  What  is  the 
form  of  management,  and  also,  Avhat  is  its  relation  to  the  State  ? 
What  is  tlie  question  involved  in  the  application  made  to  the  last 
Liegislature? 

Mr.  McGonnigle  :  This  institution  is  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  Act  of  1874,  but  not  for  profit. 
There  was,  I  believe,  some  |20,000  given  as  a  sort  of  endow- 
ment fund,  and  these  contributors  meet  and  elect  a  Board  of 
Directors  and  appoint  the  subordinate  officers.  The  sisters  ai-e 
Lutheran  sisters,  but  it  is  not  a  Lutheran  institution  at  all.  One 
■of  the  largest  contributors  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  very  active  in 
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the  management.  The  President  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Passavaut. 
Possibly  a  majority  of  the  people  identified  with  it  are  Lutherans, 
bat  we  Avouldn't  call  it  a  Lutheran  institution. 

Question :    Is  there  any  distinction  as  to  color? 

Mr.  IIcGonnigle:    I  understand  not.    The  patients  are  all 
white  there  now. 

At  this  the  discussion  closed. 

3£r.  B.  W.  Woods,  (Cumberland)  :  I  Avould  like  to  know  if 
we  have  a  Committee  on  Legislation? 

Mr.  McGonnigle:  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  will  make  a  report  as  to  the  status  of  all 
the  bills  that  were  recommended. 

Mr.  Woods:  At  Avliat  meeting  will  the  recognition  of  the 
bill  come  up?  I  read  over  the  programme  and  I  understood 
they  were  going  to  drop  a  good  part  of  it.  The  point  I  ask  is 
this  :  Any  legislation  that  any  member  ot  this  Convention  has 
in  view,  when  would  be  the  proper  time  to  bring  forth  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  ? 

President  Lawrence :  You  can  do  it  now.  You  offer  a  reso- 
lution at  any  time,  and  it  will  be  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Eesolutions,  and  tiiey  will  report  back  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  Convention. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Woods,  (Cumberland)  :  The  matter  I  desire  to 
speak  about  was  brought  to  my  attention  particularly  this 
morning,  in  Court,  and  it  is  this  :  A  bill  to  provide  the  proof 
necessary  to  be  given  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  a  person 
could  be  convicted  of  being  a  pauper.  As  I  view  the  law  now, 
in  connection  with  several  decisions  I  have  read  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  man  can,  on  his  own  information,  be  convicted  of  being 
a  pauper.  Now  Ave  have  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in 
1893,  in  which  the  fees  of  justices  and  constables  are  such,  that  it 
would  be  an  inducement,  in  rural  districts,  for  constables  to  hunt 
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up  the  poor  for  the  purj^ose  of  conveying  them  to  the  almshouse^ 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  fees  for  so  doing.  [Applause.] 
Many  of  the  counties  have  special  fee  bills.  Cumberland  county 
has  a  special  fee  bill  providing  that  no  constable  or  justice  shall 
receive  compensation  for  the  committment  of  paupers,  and  I  was 
relying  on  this  special  Act.  I  went  into  the  prothonotary's  office 
of  the  Supreme  Court  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the- 
decision  handed  down  by  Justice  Mitchell,  of  said  Court,  in  which 
he  decided  that  the  Act  of  1893,  relating  to  constables'  and 
magistrates'  fees  repealed  all  former  Acts,  special  or  general  on 
that  subject.  This  decision  brings  the  entire  State  under  the 
general  fee  bill  of  1S93,  under  which  it  will  be  quite  an  induce- 
ment for  constables  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  gather  up  all 
the  poor  they  can  find  in  their  district,  and  land  them  in  the 
almshouses. 

Now,  I  can  only  say  one  thing.  The  Supreme  Court  have  not 
decided  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1893.  We  don't, 
in  Cumberland  county,  allow  a  justice  of  the  peace  anything  for 
tlie  commitment  of  piaupers,  and  we  don't  propose  to  either.  I 
propose  to  fight  the  fees  of  justices  and  constables,  now,  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1893.  But  I  would  like  to  see- 
this  Convention  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  about  the 
formulation  of  an  Act  that  would  require  the  residence  of  any 
one  seeking  to  be  committed  to  the  almshouse,  to  prove  the  same- 
by  testimony  of  at  least  one  resident  of  the  towship  or  district,  in 
which  the  man  claims  to  live,  of  said  fact.  At  present  any  tramp 
can  go  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  swear  that  he  is  a  resident  of 
the  county,  the  justice  gives  him  a  committment,  and  the  Poor- 
Board,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  his  keep,  will  have  to 
prove  a  negative.  Very  much  like  the  Irishman  avIio  asked  the 
Court,  "  are  you  going  to  convict  me  on  the  evidence  of  one  man, 
when  I  can  bring  a  hundred  people  who  will  swear  they  never- 
saw  me  steal  the  chicken." 

When  you  once  get  such  a  person  into  the  almshouse,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  him  out.  It  is  only,  as  it  sometimes- 
happens,  that  some  one  can  gather  from  his  convei'sation  that  he 
is  not  a  resident  of  the  district.  This  is  going  to  be  a  growing 
question.    In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  our  constables  com- 
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menced  to  realize  how  their  fees  were  increased  under  the  Act  of 
1893.  Soon  after  the  last  election  we  had  three  constables  in  our 
county,  to  my  knowledge,  who  started  around  to  gather  up  the 
poor  of  the  county  and  bring  them  to  the  almshouse.  One  came 
and  presented  a  bill  for  15.75.  The  Directors  told  him  we  could 
allow  him  mileage,  and  nothing  more,  and  he  said,  "  that  wont 
pay  me  for  doing  it,  I  wont  hunt  up  any  more  if  you  aren't  going 
to  pay  me."  [Laughter.]  It  wont  be  long  before  this  decision 
of  Justice  Mitchell's  will  be  heralded  over  the  State,  and  then 
this  thing  I  have  spoken  of  will  occur. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee  and 
see  if  a  bill  cannot  be  formulated  which  will  provide  ;  first,  for 
the  proof  necessary  to  enable  any  one  who  claims  to  be  a  resident 
of  any  particular  district  to  be  convicted  of  being  a  pauper  in 
said  district.  This  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  difference 
between  a  resident  of  a  county  in  which  the  almshouse  is  situated, 
and  a  tramp.  I  am  a  firm  believer,  Avith  Dr.  Syntax,  that  "  we 
should  ne'er  forget,  where'er  we  roam,  that  charity  begins  at  home." 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  like  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
to  formulate  a  fee  bill  that  would  relate  particularly  to  the  poor 
of  the  county,  for  I  believe  that  justices  of  the  peace  could  afford 
to  commit  the  paupers  from  their  respective  districts  free  of  charge, 
or  for  a  great  deal  smaller  sum  than  under  the  fee  bill  of  1893. 
[Applause.] 

3Ir.  Bohan,  (Lackawanna)  :  The  stranger  has  to  be  cared  for 
as  well  as  the  settler  of  the  county. 

3Ir.  Woods :  Yes,  but  if  he  is  not  a  resident  of  the  district, 
he  is  entitled  to  different  care  from  the  resident  of  the  district.  If 
he  cannot  prove  his  residence,  he  ought  to  be  put  in  a  class  where 
the  Directors  could  find  out  whether  or  not  he  has  a  legal  settle- 
ment. If  he  hasn't  a  legal  settlement,  he  ought  to  be  put  among 
the  tramps. 

3Ir.  Bohan  :    Is  that  the  provision  of  the  law  ? 
3£r.  Woods :  Practically. 
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Mr.  Bohan  :  Cau  a  justice  commit  a  pauper  to  the  poorhouse 
or  jail? 

Dr.  llyers,  (York)  :  I  dou't  think  a  justice  of  the  peace  has 
a  right  to  commit  anyone  to  tlie  almshouse  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  county. 

il/r.  Woods:  That  is  so.  I  was  called  away  yesterday,  and  I 
am  not  in  a  position  just  now  to  properly  ansM'er  this  question. 
The  trouble  is  that  a  man  will  not  say  he  is  a  tramp,  and  the 
Supreme  Courts  have  decided  that  he  may  he  convicted  of  being 
a  pauper  on  his  own  information.  My  idea  is,  tliat  his  identity 
should  be  established  by  at  least  one  witness,  who  is  known  to  be 
a  citizen,  and  not  take  his  w(jrd  for  it. 

Col.  Gould :  This  is  not  a  new  question  to  the  Association.  I 
think  I  can  explain  how  it  cau  be  got  along  -with  a  great  deal 
better  than  to  go  to  the  Legislature  with  it.  We  had  this  diffi- 
culty, and  got  over  it  in  this  Avay  :  The  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  commit  to  the  almshouse, 
it  didn't  have  to  come  from  a  justice.  Then  those  counties  did 
this,  as  we  have  done  in  our  countv,  notify  the  justices  and  con- 
stables that  tlie  ju-oper  ])erson  to  commit  to  the  almshouse 
is  a  Director  of  tlie  Poor ;  give  them  further  notice,  never 
to  have  a  hearing  on  a  case  of  that  kind  witiiout  giving  an 
opportunity  to  at  least  oue  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  be 
present,  and  conduct  the  investigation.  Give  notice  also  to  the 
constables  that  you  will  not  trouble  them  to  send  them  to  the 
almshouse  and  that  if  they  do  it  will  be  made  known  that  they 
are  playing  on  the  poor  fund  of  the  county,  and  they  will  not  be 
re-elected. 

Mr.  Woods :  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  decision  on  that  question 
that  will  bear  that  out  ■?  Whenever  a  jiistice  of  the  -pamQ  finds 
that  he  is  able  to  make  money  by  the  commitment  of  paupers,  he 
Avill  endeavor  to  do  so,  and  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court 
uphold  him  at' present. 

Col,  (Joidd  :    The  general  poor  law  of  the  State  ? 
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il/r.  Craig:  I  think  the  general  poor  law  provides  for  that. 
You  are  required  to  go  before  two  justices. 

Col.  Gould:    It  has  been  modified,  only  one. 

3Ir.  Craifj  :  Then  we  have  been  acting  under  the  old  law.  I 
think  this  can  be  done,  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  one  poor  district 
of  the  State  but  to  all  of  them. 

3L:  Woods :  We  are  under  a  special  law,  different  from  the 
general  law,  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Si/pher,  (Philadelphia)  :  I  think  there  is  some  confusion 
o]i  the  law.  If  any  man  is  brought  before  a  magistrate,  he 
examines  him,  and  if  he  is  proven  to  be  a  non-resident,  here  in 
Philadelphia,  he  is  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  if 
he  is  fourxd  to  be  a  pauper  he  is  sent  to  the  almshouse.  A  tramp 
is  committed  to  prison,  a  poor  man  is  sent  to  the  almshouse. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees  : 

On  Officers. 

Paul  Boh  an  Lackawanna. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Hughes  Philadelphia. 

Jas.  H.  Craig  Blair. 

Levi  Putnam  Crawford. 

L.  H.  HiLLLS  Westmoreland. 


On  Accounti 


H.  F.  Detwiler  .....Fayette. 

C.  B.  Swisher  Chester. 

H.  W.  OcHSE  Allegheny. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

J.  S.  Strine  ..Lancaster. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Dickson  Adams. 

Jacob  McGregor  '  Somerset. 

Thomas  Shotton  Scranton. 

B.  F.  Mauk  Bedford. 
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Resolutions. 


J.  R.  Sypher 
'E.  P.  Gould.. 
R.  W.  Woods 


Philadelphia. 


Dr.  Z.  C.  Myers 
John  Wilson.... 


 Erie. 

Cumberland. 
 York. 


Washington. 


It  was  moved  that  all  resolutions  offered  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  is  agreed  to. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Children's  Aid 
Rooms  at  7:30  this  evening. 


This  session  was  held  in  the  Children's  Aid  Rooms,  321  South 
Twefth  street. 

Mi's.  Belle  H.  Core  read  the  following  paper,  "  What  is  the 
Preventive  Work  of  the  Future,  as  it  Relates  to  the  Children 
of  the  Poor?"  a  paper  which  was  warmly  received  : 

WHAT   IS  THE  PREVENTIVE  WORK  OF  THE 
FUTURE,    AS   IT   RELATES  TO  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR? 

By  the  children  of  the  poor  hi  this  subject  we  mean  the  children  of 
those  who  have  themselves,  through  extreme  poverty  or  crime  become 
a  public  charge. 

Rushes  do  not  grow  without  mire,  nor  flags  without  water,  and  no 
more  are  pauper  classes  reproduced  from  generation  to  generation  with- 
out influences  acting  upon  them  from  childhood  and  developing  them 
into  chronic  paupers. 

The  results  we  see  every  day,  but  the  causes  and  their  remedy  are  not 
so  apparent. 

Each  individual  has  certain  innate  tendencies  for  good  or  evil. 
Mental  and  moral  traits  are  as  certainly  hereditary  as  physical  like- 
nesses. The  child  of  the  pauper  inherits  from  his  parents,  the  mental 
and  physical  defects  which  have  made  them  a  public  charge.  In  each 
succeeding  generation,  these  grow  stronger  ;  while  the  characteristics 
which  make  the  independent  citizen  grow  weaker. 


Evening  Session. 
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lu  addition  to  inlierited  tendencies,  all  are  strongly  affected  by  early 
environment.  In  many  cases  this  holds  the  individual  in  bonds  which 
he,  unaided,  is  never  able  to  break.  If  the  people  with  whom  the  child 
earliest  comes  in  contact,  and  from  whom  he  draws  his  ideals  are 
ignorant,  vicious  and  idle,  its  very  being  becomes  saturated  with  the 
surrounding  evil. 

A  child  with  a  hereditary  tendency  to  pauperism  or  crime,  reared 
amid  such  surroundings,  will  in  all  probability  very  early  become  a 
public  charge.  Its  education,  instead  of  being  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  man,  is  more  properly  defined  to  be  the 
repression  of  all  the  elements  of  good  in  its  nature,  and  the  abnormal 
development  of  inherited  tendencies  to  evil. 

•  The  reformation  of  the  adult  pauper  is  not  a  hopeful  undertaking. 
That  it  may  be  done  is  true.  But  the  great  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the 
children.  If  they  are  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  economy  and 
morality  while  young,  when  old  they  will  support  themselves  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it." 
But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  will  necessarily  be  a  labor  of  years.  The  means 
adopted  must  be  systematically  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  struck  the  true  key  note  of  reform, 
namely,  taking  indigent  children  out  of  their  environment,  and  secur- 
ing for  them  homes  in  respectable  families  ;  then  by  visitation  and 
careful  inquiry  looking  after  their  development. 

This  is  a  great  stride  forward  in  the  practical  solution  of  the  question  ; 
but  this  work  has  its  limitations. 

In  the  first  place,  our  laws  are  so  defective  that  much  of  the  work  of 
our  society  is  hindered.  We  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
good  will  of  the  poor  authorities,  and  are  in  fact  merely  an  auxiliary 
organization.  We  have  no  legal  control  of  children  except  what  the 
poor  authorities  choose  to  delegate  to  us. 

In  the  second  place  the  haste  that,  in  many  cases  has  to  be  exercised 
in  securing  homes,  in  order  to  lessen  expense,  does  not  always  tend  to 
the  selection  of  the  home  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

In  the  third  place,  we  depend  upon  temporary  boarding  places  until 
permanent  homes  are  secured.  These  provide  no  skilled  training  and 
are  in  fact  looked  upon  merely  as  a  place  to  keep  the  child  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  work,  know  that 
the  children  which  need  special  care  and  attention  most,  are  the  ones 
detained  in  these  homes  the  longest. 

A  fourth  weakness  is  the  lack  of  scientific  attention  and  training, 
whereby  hereditary  tendencies,  either  physical  or  mental  may  be  over- 
come. We  may  theorize  as  we  please  about  the  splendid  homes  in 
which  we  place  children  ;  but  the  stubborn  fact  remains  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  take  children  to  raise,  do  it  for  the  services 
which  the  child  can  render.    It  is  an  investment.   For  the  food,  cloth- 
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in^  and  shelter  furnished,  they  expect  an  adequate  return  in  the  labor 
of  the  child.  Its  good  is  not  the  first:  principle,  but  the  pecuniary 
profit  of  the  party  taking  it. 

Another  defect  is  the  transferring  children  directly  from  the  alms- 
houses into  private  families.  Neither  is  ready  for  the  other.  Their 
surroundings  and  views  of  life  have  been  as  far  apart  as  it  is  possible 
for  human  beings  to  be.  They  look  upon  the  faults  and  vices  of  the 
child,  both  inherited  and  acquired,  as  original  sin,  and  all  to  be  corrected 
in  the  same  manner. 

Now  let  no  one  think  for  a  moment,  that  because  we  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  that  we  ai'e 
opposed  to  it.  On  the  contrary  we  believe  that  it  is  by  far  the  best 
system  yet  adopted.  Its  magnificent  record  for  the  past  ten  years  is  its 
best  recommendation.  The  thousands  of  children  who  have  been 
under  its  care,  will  in  coming  years  attest  its  permanent  value.  It  is 
vastly  superior  to  any  local  institution  however  good,  in  that  it  is  for 
the  whole  State.  It  has  done  a  great  missionary  work  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  system  in  the  whole  State  for  the  care 
of  indigent  children. 

But  the  preventive  work  of  the  future  will  embrace  all  the  good 
points  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  without  any  of  its  weaknesses. 

The  first  step  necessary  is  the  repeal  of  all  laws  whereby  children  are 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  poor  authorities.  We  should  forever 
abolish  all  relations  between  relief  of  the  adult  paupei',  aud  the  care 
and  education  of  the  child  whose  only  misfortune  is  being  born  into  the 
world  with  no  one  willing  or  able  to  provide  for  it.  Its  misfortune  is 
not  of  its  own  making,  and  it  should  not  be  branded  as  a  pauper.  The 
stigma  once  attached  can  never  be  shaken  off.  It  is  made  to  feel  the 
inferiority  of  its  position  ;  its  moral  sensibilities  are  blunted  and  it 
grows  up  with  a  feeling  either  of  indifference  to  its  fate  or  a  strong 
resentment  against  all  organized  society. 

The  next  step  is  the  passing  of  a  general  law,  by  which  the  care, 
control,  management  and  education  of  indigent  children  would  be 
definitely  fixed.  Every  child  that  becomes  a  public  charge,  should  in 
a  sense  be  the  ward  of  the  State.  A  careful  scientific  investigation  of 
its  environment  and  hereditary  tendencies  should  be  made  ;  and  its 
whole  education  aud  training  be  with  a  view  to  obliterate  all  inherited 
and  acquired  evil  tendencies. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  placing  all  such  children  at  once  in  an 
industrial  training  school.  Here  they  could  be  watched  daily  by  skilled 
men  and  women,  and  such  care  and  training  given  as  their  individual 
needs  seemed  to  demand. 

But  the  children  should  not  be  permanently  retained  in  an  industrial 
school.  The  time  of  detention  should  he  at  the  discretion  of  the  persons 
in  charge.  It  ought  to  be  long  enough  however  to  enable  them  to 
correctly  measure  the  capacity  and  tendencies  of  the  child,  as  well  as 
give  it  whatever  instruction  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  fit 
for  a  free  home. 
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After  a  reasonable  deteutiou  iu  an  iudustrial  school,  the  children 
should  be  placed  in  free  homes.  There  they  should  be  subject  to 
frequent  visitations,  and  a  careful  record  kept  of  each  child  so  placed. 
Whenever  a  home  for  any  cause  proves  undesirable,  the  proper  author- 
ities could  remove  the  child  at  once.  But  this  power  of  removal  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  the  parent  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  proper  authorities.  This  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  our 
work  at  the  present.  Parents  who  have  neglected,  or  refused  to  provide 
for  their  offspring,  and  allowed  them  to  become  a  public  charge,  come 
along  and  claim  the  child.  While  they  do  not  in  every  case  get  them, 
yet  it  causes  an  unrest  and  uneasiness  that  is  very  detrimental  to  both 
the  work  and  the  child.  Parents  who  allow  their  children  to  become  a 
public  charge,  should  only  be  allowed  to  regain  possession  of  them,  by 
giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fitness  and  capacity  to  have  them. 
We  have  given  too  much  prominence  to  the  rights  of  the  parents,  and 
not  enough  to  the  good  of  the  children. 

We  think  this  method  judiciously  pursued,  would  in  the  end  give  the 
best  results.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  only  two  methods  known  for 
the  relief  of  poor  children,  namely,  that  of  placing  them  in  individual 
homes;  and  that  of  educating  them  entirely  in  training  schools.  Each 
method  has  its  excellencies,  but  to  use  one  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
other,  we  believe  to  be  a  mistake.  By  the  gradual  transition  from  an 
institution  to  the  world  the  child  would  have  as  much  of  the  good 
developed  as  possible,  and  as  much  of  the  evil  eradicated  as  scientific 
care  and  training  can  accomplish.  In  going  from  an  institution  into  a 
private  home  it  is  not  turned  loose  at  once  to  care  for  itself.  In  the 
private  home  it  will  gradually  grow  to  the  idea  of  self-support.  It  will 
have  some  friends  to  advise  it  when  it  becomes  an  independent  citizen 
and  not  be  entirely  a  human  being  turned  loose  to  drift  with  the  tide. 

This  work  we  insist  properly  belongs  to  the  State,  and  not  to 
voluntary  organizations.  It  is  a  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
State.  She  must  protect  her  citizens,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  done 
better  than  by  turning  the  outcast  children  into  useful  men  and  women. 
She  has  already  made  herself  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  Why  should  she  stop  there  ?  Why  should  she  not  make  herself 
responsible  for  the  proper  education  and  development  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  State  should  not  stand  back  and  allow  its  work  to  be 
done  by  others.  All  voluntary  organizations  have  their  weaknesses, 
one  of  the  greatest  being  their  lack  of  uniform  methods.  Each  works 
on  lines  of  its  own  choosing,  and  none  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  work  of  the  other. 

Harmony  of  action  and  uniformity  of  method  can  never  be  secured 
until  the  whole  matter  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  State.  We  have 
excellent  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  line  in  our  reformatory 
institutions  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  schools  for  feeble  minded  are 
also  good  examples.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  similar  system  for 
indigent  children  ?    We  need  places  in  which  from  the  first  day  a 
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child  becomes  a  public  charge,  it  cau  be  surrounded  by  the  best  possi- 
ble influences  and  receive  careful  scientific  training  and  care. 

This  is  not  the  work  of  the  counties,  but  of  the  whole  State.  The 
management  of  most  of  our  county  institutions  is  made  the  football  of 
political  parties.  It  changes  with  the  varying  fortunes  of  politics. 
This  work  should  be  stable,  and  operated  on  the  broad  basis,  that 
nothing  costs  too  much  that  goes  to  the  making  of  good  citizens  out  of 
bad  material. 

The  State  has  already  in  part  recognized  its  duty  by  providing  for  the 
children  who  have  become  criminals,  and  for  those  who  are  feeble 
minded.  But  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  outcast  childi-en,  in  whom 
is  the  most  hope,  and  we  may  say  the  most  danger,  are  left  entirely 
unprovided  for  in  our  present  system.  Elwyn,  Morganza  and  Polk  are 
all  right,  and  the  State  has  done  no  more  than  her  duty  in  providing 
them;  but  she  has  not  done  her  whole  duty.  The  management, 
education,  and  we  had  almost  said  reformation  of  the  great  mass  of 
poor  children  who  are  neither  criminals  nor  feeble  minded,  in  a 
commonwealth  like  this,  is  too  great  an  undertaking  to  be  left  to 
voluntary  organization.  They  cannot  cope  with  it  successfully.  They 
should  no  more  try  to  do  all  the  work  of  caring  for,  and  educating  the 
children  of  the  poor,  than  they  should  try  to  take  care  of  the  poor 
themselves.  The  field  is  broad  enough  for  all  to  labor  together.  Much 
work  has  already  been  done  and  much  valuable  experience  collected 
for  the  State  when  she  chooses  to  take  up  the  work  which  properly 
belongs  to  her.  The  different  orphanages  and  industrial  schools  have 
learned  much  in  the  care  and  management  of  children  in  public 
institutions.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  a  large  fund  of  experience 
in  placing  children  in  private  homes.  All  these  are  at  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth  when  she  chooses  to  take  up  the  work  of  preventing 
pauperism  instead  of  supporting  paupers.  [Applause.] 
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Dr.  Talcott  Willicum,  (Philadelphia,)  entertained  the  delegates 
present  with  the  following  very  interesting  illustrated  lecture  : 

THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  CHILDREN  INDENTURED 
AND  THE  PRESENT  METHOD  OF  CARING  FOR 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN  AND  WORK  OF 
THE  AID  SOCIETIES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :   I  will  ask  your  permission,  in  the  first  place, 
to  state  very  briefly  the  precise  subject  which  I  propose  to  bring  out. 

I  cordially  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  speaker  who  has 
preceded  me  (Mrs.  Belle  H.  Core)  as  to  the  necessity  of  distinctly  facing 
the  fact  that  while  we  have  provided  special  means  to  care  for  those 
that  are  defective,  we  have  not  fully  provided  the  best  means  of  caring 
for  the  children  of  the  State.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  provide  for  this  class  because  they  are  to  be  wage-earners. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  precise  legal  aspects  of  the  case.  I 
am  speaking  to  an  audience  who  from  experience  have  nearly  all  come 
in  personal  contact  with  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State,  and  are  familiar 
with  the  practical  facts  with  reference  to  a  child  who  becomes  a  charge 
on  the  State.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  State  has  unconsciously, 
in  the  last  fourteen  years,  changed  its  attitude  on  this  subject.  The 
great  body  of  our  law  is  that  the  child  who  is  dependent  on  the  State  is 
substantially  in  the  same  position  as  the  adult,  in  other  words  that  the 
measure  of  the  obligation  of  the  State  is  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  child  is  unable  to  secure  his  support ;  if  the  adult  is  unable 
to  earn  his  living  he  hasn't  charity  as  a  privilege,  but  has  a  right  of 
support  from  the  State  ;  and  the  State,  as  far  as  the  large  portion  of  the 
law  is  concerned,  takes  the  same  ground  in  regard  to  the  child. 

Now,  co-relative  with  that,  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  is  the  principle 
that  as  soon  as  the  adult  is  able  to  earn  his  living  the  claim  on  the  State 
instantly  ceases.  And  so  our  entire  management  of  the  sane  adult 
pauper  is  directed  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  support  of  the  State 
does  not  last  one  minute  after  the  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  begins. 

Now  originaUy— and  I  think  all  of  ua  are  apt  to  see  only  details,  and 
not  the  broad  changes  that  it  takes  ten  to  thirty  years  to  embody,  first 
in  public  opinion  and  then  in  law— originally  the  State  had  the  same 
view  in  regard  to  the  child,  that  with  the  child  the  claim  on  the  State 
rested  on  the  inability  of  the  natural  guardian  or  parent  to  support  the 
child,  and  that  when  that  inability  was  over  that  the  claim  of  the  State 
ceased.  As  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  law  is  concerned  that  is  our 
attitude  to-day.  The  impulse  of  every  Poor  Board  is  to  scrutinize  its 
children,  and  the  instant  there  appears  an  opportunity  to  support  the 
child  through  some  natural  guardian  or  by  the  child's  own  efforts  to 
surrender  its  care. 
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I  do  Dot  tiliuk  we  Inive  luJJy  tukeu  iu  Ihe  siguilieauce  ol'  Ujc  Act 
wliich  excluded  children  from  the  almshouse  some  thirteeyj  years  ago 
and  which  has  been  slowly  worked  out  for  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years.  That  law  was  really  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  of 
the  State  with  reference  to  the  child  is  a  radically  different  thing  from 
the  duty  of  the  State  with  reference  to  the  adult  pauper.  In  the  case 
of  the  adult  tJie  duty  of  the  State  is  to  support  such  adult  until  he  or 
she  is  able  to  support  himself  or  herself,  but  with  reference  to  the  child 
the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  turn  the  child  into  a  wage-earning  citizen, 
equal  to  self  support  and  competent  to  discharge  civil  duties. 

When  we  turned  our  children  out  of  the  almshouses,  and  insisted 
that  no  child  should  be  kept  there  more  than  sixty  days  after  becoming 
two  years  of  age  we  were  not  simply  doing  it  for  the  good  of  the  child, 
we  took  that  ground  because  that  was  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that 
the  child  would  be  able  to  become  a  wage-earning  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  expenditure  of  the  county  is  wasted,  it  fails  to  discharge 
its  full  duty,  unless  it  has  brought  the  child  which  it  supports  to  a  jjosi- 
tion  in  which  it  is  an  industrious,  law-abiding,  and  worthy  member  of 
the  community. 

Now  that  entirely  changes  the  perspective  of  the  attitude  of  the  tax- 
payer and  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  who  are  discharging  their  duty 
for  the  taxpayer— it  changes  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  the  child,  as 
compared  with  the  adult.  In  the  case  of  the  child  we  are  bound  to 
consider,  first,  not  whether  the  child  is  equal  to  self-support  or  whether 
someone,  fit  or  unfit  is  willing  to  give  the  cbild  support,  but  what  will 
make  this  child  a  wage-earning  citizen  who  will  not  be  a  burden  on  the 
State. 

Now  this  is  the  reason  why,  unconsciously  to  all  of  us,  we  have 
dropped  the  matter  of  indenture.  For  while  that  is  still  carried  on  it  is 
steadily  diminishing  in  number. 

There  were  in  1880  about  1,200  children  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State; 
in  1893,  thirteen  years  later,  but  1,300  children  under  the  care  of  the 
almshouses  ;  about  225  in  the  almshouses  and  about  700  or  800  in  various 
institutions  and  boarding  out,  and  the  rest  in  Elwyn  and  other  institu- 
tions ;  there  had  been  an  increase  of  one-third  in  the  population  and 
also  the  same  increase,  undoubtedly,  in  the  number  of  children  needing 
aid. 

Still  more,  the  number  of  children  in  the  public  institutions  under 
private  management  had  greatly  increased.  Two  years  ago  when  the 
statistics  were  gathered  in  this  city  it  was  found  that  some  9,600  child- 
ren were  in  the  care  of  institutions;  if  you  take  out  of  that  Girard 
College  with  1,700  you  have  some  8,000  children  who  were  in  the  care  of 
such  institutions  in  Philadelphia  alone. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  to-day  the  number  of  children  who  are  cared 
for  through  private  charity  is  some  eight  or  tenfold  greater  than  the 
number  of  children  needing  aid,  who  are  in  the  almshouses. 

Now  you  will  see  that  in  the  first  place  the  State  decides  by  a  single 
law  that  its  duty  towards  the  child  is  not  one  of  mere  support,  but  one 
of  preparation  for  life.  Then  by  the  natural  deduction  of  circumstances 
it  is  seen  that  the  necessarily  mechanical  and  rigorous  methods  of  public 
charity  are  less  suited  to  the  nascent,  changing  growth  of  the  child, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  in  every  Board  of  Directors  to  make  use  of  in- 
stitutions which  are  under  private  management ;  and  there  comes  a 
great  shifting  of  the  pauperism  of  children,  from  the  State,  from  the 
county,  from  the  immediate  care  and  control  of  the  taxpayer,  into  the 
more  easily  managed,  more  personal  care,  of  the  private  charity. 

Now  there  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Boards  of  this  State  a 
constant  population,  which  has  been  constant  for  the  last  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years,  hardly  varying  100  in  any  one  year,  of  about  1,200  or 
1,300  children.  These  children  are  either  the  wage-earners  of  the  next 
generation  or  the  paupers  of  the  next  generation.  There  are  many  here 
whose  decision  as  to  the  care  of  those  children  determines  whether  this 
army  of  1,200  children  shall  end  finally  by  climbing  the  almshouse 
-steps,  or  whether  they  shall  sit  by  their  own  firesides,  as  wage-earners 
and  citizens.  And  I  trust  that  you  will  remember  that  what  I  say  I 
present  only  as  one  of  the  many  solutions  of  this  problem  which  is 
offered  for  this  regiment  of  children,  to  be  brigaded  among  paupers  or 
wage-earners,  according  as  your  care  of  them  is  wise  or  unwise. 

I  trust  as  I  am  explaining  the  precise  method  that  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  takes— in  which  we  desire  to  have  every  possible  sugges- 
tion that  we  can  receive— that  you  will  be  asking  yourselves— i and  I 
will  be  delighted  if  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  anyone  will  ask  me 
in  regard  to  any  detail  of  our  work— will  propound  any  question  which 
suggests  itself— because  of  all  things  we  desire  to  learn  as  much  as  we 
can  from  this  body,  which  is  in  direct  contact  with  this  great  problem) 
that  now  and  in  all  your  visits  during  this  fruitful  two  or  three  days 
the  question  or  questions  which  will  arise  in  your  minds  as  you  look  at 
the  different  institutions  will  be,  not,  "Is  this  comfortable?  Is  it 
healthy?  Is  it  desirable  ?  Are  the  children  learning  ?  "  These  are 
all  adrnirable  things,  but  we  should  ask,  "  Is  each  thing  we  are  looking 
at  precisely  the  best  thing  to  prepare  a  child  to  go  out  and  live  in  the 
little  room  that  he  has  to  live  in,  to  keep  himself  clean  and  neat,  to 
share  in  the  battle  of  the  world,  to  meet  his  fellows,  to  know  them  ?  " 

As  you  look  at  the  equipment  which  the  State  provides  and  which 
private  charity  has  provided  for  children,  I  hope  you  will  ask  your- 
selves upon  each  occasion,  as  to  all  the  various  enginery  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  "  given  a  child  of  from  two  or  three  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  is  the  precise  thing  w^hich  I  am  looking  at  he 
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very  best  thing  which  can  be  provided  in  order  that  that  child  cau  go 
out  and  earn  from  three  to  four  or  six  dollars  a  week  and  support  him- 
self and  be  ready  to  kindle  his  own  fires  and  to  be  self-i'eliant ;  to  have 
the  same  self-reliance  which  makes  the  country  boy,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  wage-earner  that  the  city  ever  sees  ?  " 


Now,  I  propose  to  pass  before  you,  in  rapid  succession,  the  different 
classes  of  children  that  reach  us.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  120 
children,  of  the  533  that  it  cares  for,  who  have  reached  it  from  behind 
prison  bars. 


No.  I.    Station  House  Cell— Philadelphia. 


These  children  came  to  us  from  the  Magistrate's  care,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  these  children  in  the  city  that  they  reach  prison  bars  by 
their  own  acts  ;  acts  held  criminal  by  the  law  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
young  children,  not  criminal  in  intent,  but  due  to  lack  of  nurture,  of 
schooling  and  of  care. 
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No.  2.    County  Jail— Carlisle,  Pa. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ease  of  the  country,  I  show  you  the  corri- 
dor of  the  jail  at  Carlisle.  There  the  presence  of  children  is  a  case  of 
accident,  largely  because  their  parents  have  got  there.  And  I  wish 
to  say  that  there"  has  been  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  country 
Poor  Boards  early  to  rid  themselves  of  children  in  the  almshouse  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Society.  The  children  in  our  care 
come  to  us,  then,  either  from  the  jail  or  almshouse. 

Here  I  show  you  a  photograph  of  the  steps  of  the  almshouse  at  Car- 
lisle, with  young  children,  most  of  whom  came  into  the  care  of  the 
Society  later,  who  represent  exactly  the  type  of  the  almshouse  child. 
The  precise  difference  between  children  in  the  city  and  in  the  country 
is  this  :  In  the  country  we  deal  with  the  w^ater-logged  family,  which, 
for  two  or  three  generations,  needs  aid  ;  but  in  the  city  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  the  shipwrecked  family  that  is  suddenly  deprived  of  its  support. 
Now,  these  children  are  better  off'  on  the  steps  of  the  almshouse  than 
in  it.    (See  picture  No.  3.) 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  the  company  from  which  the  Poor  Board  of 
Bradford  county  delivered  children  to  us.    (See  picture  4.) 
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Now,  down  to  1881,  children  were  cared  for  iu  the  almshouses  by 
those  which  represented,  if  not  crime,  the  imbecile  and  the  pauper ; 
and  I  thiuli  we  can  realize  why  it  was  that  up  to  the  passage  of  that 
Act  there  had  been  a  steady  increase  of  pauperism  through  the  imita- 
tion of  childhood. 


Boys  from  Bradford  County  Almshouse, 

These  children  are  from  Bradford  county  ;  the  boy  in  the  middle 
represents  a  difficult  case,  which  occurs  where  lack  of  care  has  pro- 
duced cataract.  He  is  now  under  care.  One  difficulty  in  the  care  of 
children  is  the  contagious  character  of  many  diseases  of  the  eye.  But 
it  is  possible,  when  they  are  taken  individually  in  that  way,  to  place 
them  under  conditions  in  which  they  get  the  treatment  which  would 
be  given  to  the  child  of  the  millionaire.  The  delicate  operation,  much 
more  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  child  than  of  an  adult,  can  be  performed, 
and  he  can  be  placed  in  a  family  where  he  will  be  almost  isolated  from 
contact  with  others,  and  while  cataract  itself  is,  of  course,  not  conta- 
gious, it  is  a  very  serious  peril  to  place  any  child  from  whose  eyes  a 
cataract  has  been  removed  in  any  risk  of  contagion  from  eye  diseases. 
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.  No.  6.    Interior  of  Asylum  for  Small  Children. 

It  would  be  possible  to  bring  the  children  in  the  care  of  the  Society 
together  as  they  are  represented  here.  1  ask  each  of  you  to  go  back  to 
the  memory  of  your  own  childhood.  To  remember  how  much  of  char- 
acter depended  upon  care,  upon  having  one's  own  things  and  one's 
own  room  ;  of  having  that  little  group  of  the  family  by  which  mutual 
training  is  conducted.  When  children  become  older  there  comes,  in- 
evitably, an  expression  of  stolid  indifference  such  as  comes  often  to 
children  raised  in  masses. 


No.  7.    Boy's  Orphan  Asylum. 
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I  know  of  nothing  which  represents  more  clearly  that  Christian 
charity  which  meets  all  difficulties  cheerfully,  which  endeavors  to 
meet  all  odds,  than  the  patient,  loving  care  which,  having  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  large  number  of  children,  fights  the  battle  of  contagious 
disease  among  children.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems. 
It  is  one  which  has  been  met  and  solved,  I  think,  in  this  city,  to  a 
degree  that  has  not  been  equaled  in  any  other  city  in  the  country,  save 
probably  one.  I  think  that  the  care  and  pains  taken  in  order  to  pro- 
tect such  children  from  contagious  diseases  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
exceeds  the  care  of  any  other  city. 


These  children  were  brought  to  the  Society  in  a  healthy  condition. 
They  were  removed  from  the  care  of  the  Society,  passed  into  the  care 
of  an  institution  and  contracted  a  disease  of  the  scalp.  They  were  then 
returned  to  this  Society,  and  isolated  in  country  homes  where  they  are 
rid  of  this  disease.  This  is  the  first  advantage  of  separating  children  : 
That  when  they  are  ill  they  can  be  cured  ;  and,  also,  they  are  out  of 
the  liability  of  contagious  diseases.  Rather  than  to  bring  children  to- 
gether with  all  these  dangers,  the  better  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is  "to 
look  unto  the  hills  whence  our  help  cometh.  " 


No.  8.    Showing  Contagious  Scalp  Disease. 
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No.  g.    Hilly  Country. 

I  show  you  that  hilly  country  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  and  South- 
ern New  York  State,  in  which  God  himself  is  the  architect,  and  in 
which  the  people  are  simple  country  folk. 


No.  10.    Boarding  Home  of  a  Children's  Aid  Ward  in  Mountainous  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  one  of  the  homes  in  which  we  place  children. 


This  is  a  house  in  Chester  county  in  which  we  have  children  placed, 
and  if  you  remember  the  Une  of  paupers  that  I  have  shown  you,  think 
of  this  child  at  the  home  I  have  shown  you  in  Chester  county,  or  here, 
at  home  in  Lancaster  county. 
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No.  12.    Interior  of  Lancaster  County  Village  Home. 

This  little  boy,  Albert,  bad  a  father  who  had  served  eight  sentences 
in  State's  prison.  He  came  with  the  suggestion  of  a  feeble  mind,  but 
the  experience  of  this  Society  is  that  when  the  feeble  mind  is  the 
product  of  lack  of  care,  it  is  apt  to  disappear  if  you  can  place  the  child 
in  the  beneficent  warmth  of  a  base-burner  and  of  two  kind  hearts. 


No.  13.    Wyoming  County  Farmer's  Home,  in  Which  a  7-Year-Old  "  Runaway  "  Has  Lived  4 

as  the  Beloved  Son  of  the  Family. 

Here  is  a  home  in  Wyoming  county.    The  child  came  to  us  from 
the  police  courts  as  an  incorrigible  runaway  in  1891.    (See  picture  13.) 
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No.  14.    Lancaster  County  Mennonite  Home.  (Parlor.) 


No.  15.    Lancaster  County  Mennonite  Home.    (Sitting  Room.) 


In  this  Lancaster  home  you  see  the  faces  of  our  Mennonite  sisters 
gathering  to  their  arms  one  of  the  desolate  of  the  earth.  You  see  the 
way  in  which  the  long  centuries  of  patient,  devoted  Christian  life, 
which  has  slowly  produced  this  type  of  high  character,  can  be  secured 
to  take  care  of  a  child  from  the  poorhouse. 
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This  is  a  child  from  the  almshouse,  iu  the  arms  of  the  fostermother 
who  cares  for  him  ;  and  I  am  going  over  these  hurriedly  for  the  reason 
that  nothing  I  can  say  can  begin  to  have  the  eflect  upon  you  that  this- 
visible  proof  that  the  photographs  give  of  the  character  of  the  homes 
will  have.  The  Society  does  not  urge  boarding  out,  as  a  remedy  by 
itself,  worth  having.  There  is  no  method  good,  in  and  by  itself. 
There  is  no  patent  cure  for  this  curse  of  pauperism.  It  is  useless  to 
board  out  children  unless  you  can  succeed  in  getting  them  in  a  home 
in  which  there  is  something  more  than  victuals  and  drink  ;  for  if  there 
is  nothing  more  the  child  will  learn  nothing  more.  It  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  family  which  will  show  refinement  and  education,  and  then 
the  children  will  grow  into  the  similitude  of  the  home,  provided  they 
live  there  long  enough.    (See  cut  No.  17.) 

This  little  boy  was  a  child  whose  mother  worked  all  day,  and  the 
child  left  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  and  practically  had  made  his 
own  home,  and  that  home  was  the  stable  of  a  great  car  company. 
There  he  played  with  the  horses,  and  got  his  meals  from  the  lunches 
that  the  drivers  brought  in.  There  he  spent  most  of  his  time  alone 
and  friendless.  Let  me  remind  you  there  was  another  child  for  whom 
the  world's  inn  was  too  crowded,  and  who  was  laid  with  the  brute 
beasts,  and  the  story  of  whose  life  remains  the  center  and  source  of  in- 
spiration for  all  children,  like  him,  find  themselves  homeless.  (See 
cut  No.  15.) 

Here  you  see  this  child  playing  checkers  at  night,  havmg  gone  to 
school  in  the  day.  He  is  now  a  boy  of  14.  We  began  with  §1.75  a 
week  for  his  board  ;  the  sum  has  been  slowly  reduced.  Only  a  dollar 
is  now  paid  for  his  care.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  food  for  these  chil- 
dren, or  board.  The  real  object  is  to  place  the  child  in  such  surround- 
ings as  you  see  here  before  you  ;  to  make  him  feel^  that  this  is  a  world 
of'education  and  refinement— a  man  hke  the  man  he  is  daily  seeing 
here— it  is  only  a  question,  under  those  circumstances,  of  two  or  three 
years  before  that  boy  will  be  an  educated,  self-reliant  wage-earner. 
(See  picture  18.) 

Here  is  a  home  in  Chester  county.  I  have  often  thought,  as  I  visited 
this  office  in  the  hot  summer  weather,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
beneficent  than  to  transfer  a  child  from  the  hot  city  into  surroundings 
hke  this.    (See  cut  No.  11.) 

Now,  having  placed  a  child  in  such  surroundings— and  I  have  sim- 
ply given  you  eight  or  ten  of  the  seveu  or  eight  hundred  homes  that 
have  been  investigated  and  are  recorded  on  our  books— having  selected 
these  homes  by  a  system  of  reports  so  that  there  are  five  reports  on 
each  family  before  the  family  is  selected— having  found  out  the  facts, 
and  made  sure  that  this  family  attends  church  and  that  the  family 
owns  a  farm,  and  having  selected  a  family  which  is  at  a  distance  from 
the  county  where  the  child  lived,  so  that  it  shall  start  with  no  com- 
munity knowledge  in  regard  to  its  pauperism.  Still,  with  all  these 
pains  iu  selecting  the  home,  the  care  of  children  on  the  family  plan  is 
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Colored  Boarding  Home  of  Child  from  Susquehanna  County  Poor  Board. 

only  a  pitfall  into  which  we  may  stumble  ourselves,  for  it  is  useless  to 
expect  full  results  unless  month  by  month  we  are  following  the  child. 

A  child  is  a  little  different  from  a  potato.  A  potato  can  be  planted 
and  let  alone,  and  it  will  grow,  but  no  way  has  been  discovered  in 
which  you  can  plant  a  child  and  let  it  grow.  You  must  constantly 
watch  it,  and  one  way  is  by  requiring  a  monthly  school  report.  Ihe 
children  must  not  only  go  to  school,  but  you  must  know  they  are  learn- 
ing, or,  after  four  or  five  years,  when  you  begin  examining  the  child, 
you  will  find  they  read  with  difficulty  and  cannot  write  at  all.  Of  the 
.533  children  in  the  care  of  the  Society,  there  are  some  135  who  are  too 
young  to  go  to  school,  and  a  like  number  too  old,  and  some  300  going 
to  school. 

From  each  child  who  is  attending  school  there  comes  such  a  report 
as  this,  monthly.  One  of  the  children,  whose  report  I  show  here,  came 
from  Blockley  and  the  other  from  Germantown.  I  want  you  to  notice 
that  one  of  them  has  only  been  away  one  day,  and  attended  the  county 
fair  on  that  day  ;  and  you  will  agree  that  the  boy  learned  as  much  on 
the  day  he  went  to  the  fair  as  on  any  two  or  three  days  that  he  went  to 
school.  The  books  that  the  child  is  using  are  shown  in  the  reports,  so 
that  in  case  the  child  is  not  making  the  advance  that  he  should  we 
may  at  once  know  the  fact.  We  don't  intend  to  let  any  child  pass 
from  our  care  if  we  can  help  it.  We  do  not  intend  to  stop  this  per- 
sistent care  of  the  education  of  the  child  until  he  has  learned  enough 
to  earn  his  own  living. 
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Every  month  duiiug  the  school  year  comes  similar  reports  : 
Report  of  Theodore  McI  ,  for  month  of  September,  1895.  Num- 
ber of  days  absent,  none.  In  primary  grade,  his  standing  is  equal  to 
the  best  in  his  class  ;  be  is  attentive  and  diligent ;  conduct,  fair.  Was 
the  childj^suitably  and  comfortably  clad?  Yes.  What  grade  of— 
Header,  primary  ;  speller,  primary  ;  geography,  primary;  other  studies, 
language,  drawing,  singing.  How  far  advanced  iu  arithmetic?  Does 
not  know  all  the  digits  ;  works  with  objects  concretely;  length  of  school 

term,  9  months.    Teacher,  C.  S.  Sterner  ;  address,  W  ,  Pa. 

Report  ot  Frank  P  ,  for  month  of  September,  1895.    Number  of 

days  absent,  one.  For  what  reason?  Attended  county  fair.  Times 
late,  not  any.  Average  during  the  month— Reading,  80  ;  spelling,  95; 
writing,  80  ;  arithmetic,  80  ;  geography,  90  ;  conduct,  medium.  Was 
the  child  suitably  and  comfortably  clad?  Yes.  What  grade  of— 
Reader,  fourth  ;  speller,  C  ;  geography,  C  ;  other  studies,  primary  ar- 
ithmetic. How  far  advanced  iu  arithmetic  ?  Division  of  simple  num- 
bers ;  length  of  school  term,  7  mouths.  Teacher,  Sidney  Grant ;  ad- 
dress, E  ,  Pa. 

Now,  here  are  two  Lebanon  children.  They  came  to  us  unable  to 
read  or  write.  Children  that  come  from  homes  of  want  or  of  crime  are 
nearly  always  children  whose  education  has  been  neglected.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  a  longer,  and  not  a  shorter, 
time  at  school  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  children  of  industrious 
parents : 

Report  of  George  R  ,  for  month  of  September,  1895.  Number 

of  days  absent,  none  ;  times  late,  none.  Average  during  the  month- 
Reading,  70;  spelling,  72,  writing,  75;  conduct,  90.  Was  the  child 
suitably  and  comfortably  clad?  Yes.  What  grade  of— Reader,  first ; 
si^eller,  first.  How  far  advanced  in  arithmetic?  Addition;  length  of 
school- term,  8  months    Teacher,  Clara  L.  Brown  ;  address,  F  ,  Pa. 

Report  or  Annie  R  ,  for  month  of  September,  1895.    Number  of 

days  absent,  none  ;  times  late,  none.  Average  duriug  the  month- 
Reading,  100 ;  spelling,  98 ;  writing,  100  ;  arithmetic,  98 ;  conduct, 
excellent.  Was  the  child  suitably  and  comfortably  clad?  Yes. 
What  grade  of— Reader,  second  ;  speller,  second.  How  far  advanced 
in  arithmetic?  Second  grade;  length  of  school  term,  7  months. 
Teacher,  Kate  Carroll ;  address,  F  ,  Pa. 

These  are  children  from  Franklin  county,  and  I  will  show  you  an 
additional  safeguard.  We  require  each  child  placed  in  our  care  to  go 
to  some  church.  Having  found  what  church  the  family  of  the  child 
attended,  we  endeavor  to  get  a  family  of  like  faith.  We  stand  as  the 
agents  of  the  State  in  this  matter,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  we  put  them 
under  the  care  of  a  creed  similar  to  that  which  their  family  held  ;  and 
by  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  our  families,  by  spreading  a  net- 
work over  the  State,  we  succeed  in  securing  the  precise  religious  care 
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needed,  endeavoring  to  carry  on  the  influence  tliat  the  child  would 
have  had  in  the  family  to  which  it  belonged  could  they  have  reared  it 
in  thrift,  industry  and  honesty. 

Report  of  Georgiana  A  ,  for  month  of  September,  1895.  Num- 
ber of  days  absent,  none  ;  times  late,  none.  Average  during  the  month- 
Reading,'  85  ;  arithmetic,  90  ;  conduct,  75.  Was  the  child  suitably  and 
comfortably  clad?  Yes.  What  grade  of-Reader,  chart  class.  How 
far  advanced  in  arithmetic?  Beginning;  length  of  school  term,  8 
months.    Teacher,  Ada  L.  Chamberlain  ;  address,  W  ,  Pa. 

Tastor's  report  of  Josephine  and  Georgie  A  ,  for  February  7, 

1895.  These  children  are  in  the  hands  of  a  most  estimable  lady,  an 
earnest  and  most  devoted  Christian.  She  is  taking  excellent  care  of 
them.  They  are  attending  the  public  school,  and  are  regularly  at  Sab- 
bath school  and  church  whenever  Mrs.  L  can  get  out.  Name, 

Rev.  W.  A.  Carrington ;  address,  W  ,  Pa. 

This  is  a  Bradford  county  child,  Charles  B  .    You  see  the  report 

of  his  pastor.  He  is  just  beginning  United  States  history,  arithmetic, 
etc.  ;  so  that  we  have,  throughout  the  year,  the  double  check  of  the 
seho'ol  and  church,  the  two  agencies  outside  of  the  family  by  which 
God  trains  up  children  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  practice  of 
a  virtuous  life. 

Report  of  Charles  B  ,  for  month  of  September,  1895.  Number 

of  davs  absent,  none  ;  times  late,  none.  Average  during  the  month- 
Readhig,  85  ;  spelling,  90  ;  writing,  80  ;  arithmetic,  80  ;  geography,  85  ; 
other  studies,  beginning  United  States  history  ;  conduct,  85.  Was  the 
child  suitably  and  comfortably  clad  ?  Yes.  What  grade  of— Reader, 
third  ;  speller,  Swinton's  word  book  ;  geography,  Swinton's  small ; 
other  studies,  Montg.  small  history.  White's  small  arithmetic.  How 
far  advanced  in  arithmetic  ?   Knows  his  tables  very  well  ;  length  of 

school  term,  7  months.    Teacher,  Lila  B.  Oberholser  ;  address,  C  , 

Pa. 

Pastor's  report  of  Charles  B  ,  November  15,  1894.    As  regards 

the  child  at  Elias  S  's,  as  much  as  I  know  the  boy  has  a  good 

home.  They  live  about  eight  miles  from  here,  but  when  I  get  to  meet- 
ing or  Sunday  school  he  is  there.  My  turn  to  be  at  that  meeting  is 
every  four  weeks.  They  have  no  children  of  their  own,  so  I  believe  he 
has  a  good  home.  I  get  there  once  in  a  while,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  everything  is  well  with  the  child.  Name,  John  K.  Rauck  ; 
address,  K  ,  Pa. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  which  illustrates  what  I  call  a  water-logged 
family.'  Daisy  W  represents  the  fourth  generation  in  the  alms- 
house. They  had  yearly  wandered  out,  as  you  all  know  the  country 
pauper  does,  in  harvest  time,  got  a  little  work,  and  then  wandered 
back  to  the  almshouse  in  the  winter.  She  was  born  in  the  almshouse, 
and  so  was  her  mother,  and  so  for  four  generations.  We  received  the 
cheering  message  with  her  that  she  had  been  back  over  and  over  again 
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to  the  almsliouse  ;  that  she  had  been  seven  times  to  the  almshouse, 
treating  it,  as  her  family  had  for  four  generations,  as  a  sort  of  a  house 
of  call  ;  and  also  that  the  Society  might  kee^)  her  until  adult  life  at  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayer,  as  the  county  authorities  would  be  glad  to  sup- 
port her  if  she  did  not  return  to  become  a  county  charge. 

Now,  the  money  is  all  wasted  if  you  do  not  make  that  child  a  wage- 
earner.  If  you  support  her  only  until  she  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
you  will  simply  have  another  pauper  on  your  hands.  It  is  not  enough 
to  build  a  SO-foot  bridge  to  cross  a  100-foot  stream.  You  must  build  a 
100  foot  bridge  : 

Pastor's  report  of  Daisy  W  ,  February  24,  1894.  Beloved 

Friends  :   Your  wish  and  desire  is  to  hear  from  Daisy  W  ;  how 

she  is  trained  to  admonition  of  the  Lord.  This  family  is  of  moral 
character.  They  lead  a  Christian  life.  The  child  receives  proper  re- 
ligious instruction  and  training  without  as  well  as  within  this  church. 
She  is  in  our  church  every  two  weeks  and  in  Sunday  school.  Name, 
David  Buckwalter  (as  a  witness)  ;  address,  L  •,  Pa. 

Report  of  Daisy  W  ,  for  montli  of  September  1895.  Average 

during  the  month — Reading,  middling;  spelling,  middling  ;  writing, 
good  ;  arithmetic,  middling ;  conduct,  good.  Was  the  child  suitably 
and  comfortably  clad '?  Yes.  What  grade  of— Reader,  second  ;  speller, 
second.  How  far  advanced  in  arithmetic  ?  Division  ;  length  of  school 
term,  7  months.    Teacher,  A.  L.  Eby  ;  address,  M  ,  Pa. 

Now  I  submit  that  if  the  child  is  kei^t  in  such  a  condition  that  a 
report  comes  like  that  every  month,  and  kept  there  until  she  is  13  or 
14  years  old,  that  there  will  be  a  stirring  desire  in  her  to  go  to  work 
for  herself. 

Here  is  a  child,  Hugh  W  ,  from  Lehigh  county,  who  came  to 

the  Society  with  scrofula.  You  will  see  that  his  averages  are  fairly 
high  : 

Pastor's  report  of  Hugh  W  ,  date,  July  8th,  1895.    Mr.  T  

is  a  strict  Uuiversalist.    His  morals  are  good,  but  he  never  comes  to 

religious  services.    Mrs.  T  is  a  member  and  officer  in  our  church. 

The  boy  is  well  cared  tor  and  properly  trained.  He  is  a  constant  attend- 
ant at  Sunday  School  and  preaching  services.  He  is  full  of  profound 
questions  about  religious  and  heavenly  matters.  Name,  Isaac  Jenkins  ; 
address,  A  ,  Pa. 

Report  of  Hugh  W  for  month  of  September,  1895.    Number  of 

days  absent,  one-half  day  ;  for  what  reason  ?  called  for  by  Aid  Society  ; 
times  late,  3.  Average  during  the  ixionth— reading,  80;  spelling,  60  ; 
writing,  60  ;  arithmetic,  90  ;  conduct,  100.  Was  child  suitably  and  com- 
fortable clad?  yes.  What  grade  of— reader,  3d;  speller,  Swinton's 
Word  Primer  ;  other  studies,  C.  grade.  How  far  advanced  in  arithme- 
tic ?  division  ;  length  of  school  term,  7  months.  Teacher,  Edith  Kline  ; 
address,  E  ,  Pa. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  changed  a  child  from  the  atmosphere  of 
the  almshouse,  shown  you  a  few  moments  ago,  to  an  atmosphere  like 
this. 
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No.  20.    Home  of  a  Child  from  Lehigh  County  Almshouse. 

Let  me  show  the  home  iu  which  he  is  placed.  Here  is  the  boy  him- 
self, on  the  fence.  Nothing  that  I  can  say  can  be  as  eloquent  as  this 
picture  of  this  boy.  Here  are  the  surroundings  which  will  surely 
change  him  slowly  into  a  wage-earning  member  of  the  community. 


No.  21.    Seven  year  old  Boy  from  Lebanon  County  Home. 
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Here  is  a  boy,  Harry  S  — ,  who  came  from  Lebanon.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  running  away  with  a  horse  and  wagon.  When 
I  saw  him  in  the  office  of  the  Society,  he  reminded  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  a  "poor  masterless  cur."  Now  let  me  show  you  his  Septem- 
ber rei3ort.  There  were  various  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  put 
him  under  trained  medical  care  in  a  hospital.  He  was  then  placed  in 
a  family  in  Bradford  county,  at  a  distance  where  no  one  could  know  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  poor  waif  of  the  street.  Here  you  see  his 
report : 

Report  of  Harry  S  for  month  of  September,  1895.    Number  of 

days  absent,  0  ;  times  late,  0.  Average  during  the  month — reading, 
first  reader ;  writing,  copies  ;  arithmetic,  small  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion ;  other  studies,  physiology  from  charts  ;  conduct,  medium.  Was 
the  child  suitably  and  comfortably  clad  ?  yes.    How  far  advanced  in 

arithmetic?  beginning.   Teacher,  Russell  P.  Cook  ;  address,  L  , 

Pa. 

If  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  entertain  you  three  or  four  years 
hence,  if  this  boy  is  left  in  our  care,  we  would  have  the  pastor's  report, 
showing  his  attendance  in  church  and  his  monthly  reports  in  school, 
and  in  a  few  more  years  he  will  begin  to  earn  his  own  living. 

Report  of  Joseph  J  ,  for  month  of  September,  1895.    Number  of 

days  absent,  3.  For  what  reason  ?  played  truant ;  times  late,  12.  Average 
during  the  month— reading,  81  ;  spelling,  73  ;  writing,  70 ;  conduct,  I 
think  Joseph  has  a  good  home  training.  Was  the  child  suitably  and 
comfortably  clad?  Is  properly  clothed.  What  grade  of— reader,  first; 
spelling,  primary.  How  far  advanced  in  arithmetic?  addition.  Length 
of  school  term,  8J  months.  Teacher,  Josephine  L.  Monihan  ;  address, 
A  ,  Pa. 

Report  of  Alice  H  ,  for  month  of  September,  1895.   Number  of 

days  absent,  i  day  ;  for  what  reason  ?  to  have  shoes  fitted ;  times  late, 
none.  Average  during  the  month— reading,  94;  spelling,  90  ;  writing, 
88 ;  arithmetic,  80  ;  conduct,  good.  Was  the  child  suitably  and  com- 
fortably clad  ?  yes.  What  grade  of— reader,  first ;  speller,  primary. 
How  far  advanced  in  arithmetic  ?  notation.  Length  of  school  term  8 
months.    Teacher,  M.  J.  Barnes  ;  address,  T  ,  Pa. 

You  will  see  that  this  boy  has  played  truant,  and  that  enables  one  to 
follow  up  that  matter  and  see  that  he  doesn't  do  it  again.  The  little 
girl  has  been  wiser. 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  difficult  side  of  this  work.  That  in  regard 
to  colored  children.  There  is  no  problem  so  difficult  as  that  which  is 
presented  by  our  colored  population.  They  labor  under  an  industrial 
ostracism  which  is  the  most  serious  sin  of  which  our  society  is  guilty. 
Think  what  it  means,  that  almost  every  labor  union  has  in  its  constitu- 
tion the  word  "white."  That  you  never  see  a  colored  man  around  a 
railroad  train,  except  as  porter  of  a  palace  car.  The  instant  you  place 
a  colored  child  in  a  white  home  you  have  run  a  grave  danger  that  that 
child,  in  its  earliest  years  will  begin  to  look  upon  itself  as  made  to  serve 
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some  one  else.  The  first  duty  we  owe  to  a  future  American  citizen,  is 
to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  stand  as  independent  units,  of  whom 
society  requires  service  because  it  is  their  duty  to  give  it,  and  not  be- 
cause another  human  being  has  a  right  to  require  it. 


X    No.  22.    Two  Colored  Boys. 


Now  these  two  colored  boys  were  vagrants  from  the  poorhouse  in 
Cumberland  county.  They  are  now  in  a  home  in  Chester  county.  I 
think  we  have  here  with  us  the  Directors  from  Carlisle.  I  visited  their 
poorhouse  some  months  ago  and  found  it  in  most  admirable  condition. 

Now  I  will  show  the  kind  of  colored  home  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
secure  This  is  the  house  of  a  colored  clergyman  who  had  successfully 
brou-ht  up  two  boys,  who  are  each  earning  $12  to  §18  per  month,  who 
is  wniiu.^,  partly  for  the  sum  that  he  receives  for  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  also  because  he  is  himself  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these 
waifs,  to  give  them  a  share  in  his  home.    (See  No.  23.) 
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No.  23.    Colored  Boarding  Home  of  Colored  Boy. 

And  here  is  the  other  one.  As  you  see  it  is  Dot  possible  to  get  colored 
homes  that  represent  the  same  position  in  the  community,  and  the  same 


No.  24.    Colored  Boarding  Home  of  Colored  Ward  of  Society. 
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advance  as  can  be  secured  for  white  children.  But  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  much  better  to  place  a  colored  boj  in  a  colored  home,  like  this,  than 
to  place  him  in  a  white  home.  I  think  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
him  from  drifting  back  into  pauperism  is  to  create  in  him  self-respect 
in  this  way  by  placing  him  with  the  thrifty,  industrious,  self-respecting 
of  his  own  race. 


No.  25.    Colored  Home  of  a  boy  of  10  years  from  Cumberland  Co.  Almshouse. 

This  is  the  exterior  of  a  colored  home  for  a  boy  often.  It  was  only  the 
supreme  courage  and  determination  of  the  visitors  of  this  Society,  who, 
after  great  search,  gradually  looking  up  one  colored  home  and  another, 
have  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  list  of  worthy,  reputable  and  industrious 
people  in  which  every  colored  child  is  placed  who  is  in  care  of  this 
Society,—  each  and  all  placed  in  as  good  a  home  as  those  I  have  shown 
you. 

And  now  I  show  you  inside  of  the  same  home.    (See  No.  26.) 

This  is  the  house  of  a  colored  boy  who  came  to  the  Society  froni  a 
magistrate.  He  has  slowly  grown  up,  and  he  is  going  to  attend  Lin- 
coln University.  This  is  the  advantage  of  the  family  plan,  that  the 
end  of  these  cases  may  be  the  University,  where  the  boy  will  justify 
everything  that  has  been  done  for  him. 

Let  me  show  you  the  inside  of  another  colored  clergyman's  house, 
in  which  we  put  a  wayward  colored  boy.  You  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  convince  such  a  boy  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  only  thing  is 
to  put  him  with  a  man  like  this,  a  good  colored  clergyman,  who,  if  he 
is  given  time  enough,  will  have  succeeded  in  making  the  boy  over. 
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No.  26,    Dining  Room  of  ^Colored  Boarding  Home  used  by  Society. 

Now  this  is  a  home  in  which  a  colored  foimdliiig  from  Blockley  is 
placed.  lufinitely  better  off,  with  two  people  to  take  care  of  him,  in- 
stead of  being  in  a  place  where  there  are  a  number  of  children  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  one  person.     (Bee  No.  27.) 


No.  27.   View  of  Colored  Boarding  Home  of  Colored  Foundling. 
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No,  29.    View  of  Chester  County  School  House. 
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Here  is  a  county  school  house,  in  which  there  are  several  wards  of 
the  Society.  This  is  in  Chester  county.  The  change  in  moving  these 
children  from  their  former  surroundings  and  placing  them  in  these 
homes  you  can  all  appreciate.  (See  No.  29.) 

Now,  let  me  show  you  a  few  sample  children.  Here  are  two  chil- 
dren, Mary  and  Charley,  as  they  came  to  this  Society. 


No.  30.    Charles  and  Mary  as  They  Came. 
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No.  Ji      READY   FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 


Here  you  see  how  they  appear  later.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  they 
are  the  same  children  you  just  saw. 

Here  I  show  the  foster  mother  and  father,  with  a  ward  of  the  Society 
between  them.  If  this  society  were  to  put  out  a  sign  in  front  of  its 
building  I  think  this  is  the  picture  that  should  be  shown.  (See  No.  32.) 

Now  look  at  these  children  and  see  how  little  suggestion  there  is  in 
them  that  they  are  almshouse  or  pauper  children.  How  completely  they 
are  children,  and  how  wholly  they  are,  by  this  method,  removed  from 
the  surroundings  which  make  them  feel  that  they  are  different  from 
other  children  !    (See  No.  33.) 
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No.  32.    Foster  father  and  mother  with  ward. 

I  hope  you  will  remember  the  central  fact  with  which  I  begau, 
that  what  we  do  with  these  children  is  only  partly  done  or  not  done  at 
all,  unless  we  have  succeeded  in  discharging  the  full  duty  that  society 
owes  to  the  child.  Not  merely  to  support,  but  to  turn  it  into  a  wage- 
earning,  a  virtuous  and  honest  citizen. 
In  doing  this  several  distinct  stages  are  indispensable: 
First.  There  must  be  rigid  examination  of  every  family  which  asks 
for  children.  This  must  consist  not  only  in  personal  visit,  but  in  care- 
ful inquiry  into  their  standing  in  the  community,  their  solvency,  in- 
dustry, and  Christian  character.  No  children  ought  to  be  placed  in 
families  which  are  not  connected  with  a  religious  body  in  some  one 
of  its  many  forms  recognized  by  the  community  as  promoting  moral- 
ity and  character.  The  make-up  of  the  family  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  ;  and  growing  young  girls  ought  not  to  be  put  in  a  family 
where  there  are  growing  young  men  and  the  reverse.    This  careful 
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No.  33.    Cumberland  County  Children  ready  to  start  with  Society's  Visitor. 

examination  into  the  character  of  families  is  indispensable  because 
otherwise  families  are  sure  to  be  used  to  board  out  children  in  which 
the  children  will  be  worked  more  than  children  in  an  industrious 
Christian  family  usually  are  when  they  are  members  of  that  family  by 
birth. 

Seco7id.  Because  character  is  an  indispensable  element  in  turning 
the  child  into  a  useful  citizen.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance  as  to 
the  training  and  care  of  a  child  in  church  and  school.  The  tendency 
is  to  neglect  the  schooling  of  these  children  so  that  they  reach  four- 
teen or  fifteen  without  having  learned  to  read  or  write.  I  find  that 
there  are  very  few  agencies  placing  out  children  who  know  positively 
by  their  own  examination,  whether  the  children  in  their  charge  have 
gained  sufficient  education  at  twelve  or  thirteen.  This  knowledge  can 
only  be  learned  by  a  system  of  double  reports  from  the  pastor,  the 
teacher  and  from  the  child. 
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Third.  This  must  all  be  supplemented  by  at  least  two  persoual  visits 
a  year,  by  constant  correspondence  and  by  minute  supervision  of  each 
case.  As  far  as  possible  everything  should  be  done  for  the  child  as  if  it 
was  a  member  of  the  family  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its  clothing 
should  be  bought  in  the  village  store  ;  its  doctor  bills  should  be  paid  to 
the  village  doctor,  and  it  ought,  in  every  way  to  be  a  member  of  the 
community  in  which  it  is  placed. 

If  all  this  pains  is  taken  it  is  possible  to  graft  the  child  on  the  in- 
dustrious, virtuous  frame  work  and  structure  of  society.  If  this  pains 
is  not  taken,  these  children  who  require  more  than  usual  care,  are 
either  crushed  by  falling  into  drudges,  or  are  allowed,  through  lack  of 
supervisious,  to  launch  back  to  the  criminal  and  pauper  habits  of  thair 
ancestors.  [Applause.] 

After  the  address  of  Dr.  Williams,  it  Avas,  on  motion,  ad- 
journed to  meet  to-morrow,  Monday,  October  16th,  at  the  Block- 
ley  Almshouse,  as  per  programme.  . 

After  adjournment,  a  reception  Avas  given  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  to  the  Association  and  its  friends. 
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Second  Day's  Session. 

The  morning  session,  October  16th,  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall 
of  the  Blockley  Almshouse. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  m.  by  President 
Charles  Lawrence,  who  said  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  officials  of  this  institution,  I  welcome 
you.  When  we  have  finished  the  morning's  business  we  will  take 
you  down  to  the  dining-room  of  the  insane  department,  the  largest 
dining-room  of  any  kind  in  the  world.  You  will  see  a  room 
203  feet  long  by  100  wide.  It  has  a  partition  extending  down 
the  entire  length  of  the  room  to  divide  the  sexes.  We  will  show 
you  about  500  insane  persons  of  each  sex  dining  at  one  time.  In 
connection  with  the  dining-room  is  a  '  servery '  125  feet  square 
and  a  kitchen  63  feet  square,  filled  with  all  the  modern  appliances 
for  cooking  for  so  large  a  number  of  people.  We  have  now 
1,100  insane  patients,  the  largest  number  in  any  institution  in  the 
State,  Norristown  excepted. 

"There  are  1,000  patients  in  the  hospital  department  and  about 
4,000  inmates  of  the  entire  institution.  Last  January  we  had 
4,200  inmates.  You  can  see  the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  this 
city.  We  have  within  our  walls  all  ages,  from  the  new-born  in- 
fant to  the  old  man  or  woman  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  " 

This  is  an  institution  that  is  thoroughly  governed  by  the  law 
human  and  divine.  On  the  night  of  the  fire  not  long  ago,  with 
the  flames  flying  upward,  with  all  these  insane  patients,  with  the 
heat  so  intense  that  the  paint  was  scorched  ofP  from  the  windows 
and  doors,  these  patients  Avere  all  removed  from  the  wing  that 
was  on  fire  without  any  excitement.  No  one  in  the  wliole  insti- 
tution was  hurt.  There  was  less  excitement  within  these  walls 
than  there  would  be  at  any  fire  of  one-tenth  the  magnitude  of 
this  in  this  or  any  other  city.  But  when  I  talk  about  discipline 
in  any  institution  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  tact  that 
there  (referring  to  the  choir)  is  discipline,  and  a  proof  of  what 
mild  discipline  will  accomplish  in  an  institution  of  this  character. 
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In  the  case  of  this  fire  it  is  seen  that  discipline  had  inculcated  a 
feeling  in  them  of  confidence  in  their  officials.  I  cannot  better 
explain  the  matter  than  by  reference  to  what  was  stated  by  one 
of  the  old  inmates,  during  the  time  of  our  recent  fire,  who  saw  me 
coming  and  called  out :  "  There  goes  the  Superintendent ;  he 
will  soon  put  it  out ;  I  am  going  l)ack  to  bed  again,"  and  he 
did.  [Applause.] 

President  Tjawreuce  then  introduced  Mrs,  Dr.  Hughes,  Avho 
led  the  choir  in  a  series  of  songs,  such  as  "  Way  Down  in  Dixie 
Land,"  "  America,"  and  other  popular  airs. 

President  Lawi-ence:  I  will  ask  Dr.  Plughes,  the  chief  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  institution,  to  explain  to  you  who  the  choir 
are  composed  of. 

Dr.  Hufjlies:  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
President  of  the  Association  and  our  able  Superintendent  had  told 
you  about  this.  He  knows  so  well,  as  he  knows  of  everything 
that  is  done  here. 

These  are  some  of  our  patients  who  have  been  trained  to  sing ; 
many  of  them  before  that  had  to  be  taught  to  read  ;  there  is  not 
a  patient  on  that  platfijrm  that  is  able  to  go  into  tlie  world  and 
take  care  of  themselves,  or  one  of  them  that  could  be  taken  care 
of  by  their  family. 

Here,  under  the  direction  of  those  in  charge,  with  the  discipline 
maintained  and  the  regular  hours,  the  time  to  go  to  bed  and  the 
time  to  get  up,  and  a  time  for  everytliing,  we  are  able  to  keep 
them  under  perfect  control,  and,  still  more,  to  teach  them  to  sing. 
That  medley  that  you  heard,  comprising  the  various  war  songs, 
to  anyone  familiar  with  music — taking  one  part  sung  very  rap- 
idly and  the  next  perhaps  very  slow,  and  changing  the  keys — 
you  can  understand  the  patience  that  it  would  take  to  teach  an 
ordinary  choir,  and  the  much  greater  patience  to  teach  insane 
people. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  five  years  what  can  be  done  by  train- 
ing this  class  of  patients ;  music  certainly  has  a  charm  for  all  pa- 
tients.   It  has  changed  the  character  of  our  wards.    We  could 
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bring  800  people  here  who  could  all  sing  that  medley,  and  enter 
into  it  with  an  enthusiasm  that  would  amaze  yon.  They  have 
been  quieted  down,  they  eat  better,  and  are  made  better  in  every 
way,  by  music. 

In  addition  to  that  we  use  all  kinds  of  employments,  to  keep 
them  amused.  It  is  looking  upon  them  as  children,  and  some  of 
them  awful  bad  children  ;  but  trying  what  kindness  and  discipline 
and  music  and  employment  will  do. 

I  believe  we  have  solved  the  question  in  this  institution,  we 
are  satisfied,  and  our  friends  who  know  us  are  satisfied,  and  many 
of  our  patients  who  were  considered  incurable  before  go  from  us 
cured,  and  we  know  they  are  cured,  because  this  is  the  only  home 
that  they  have,  and  they  come  back  to  visit  us,  and  w^e  know  that 
if  they  were  not  cured  they  would  be  in  the  institution  again. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

The  remarks  of  the  doctor  were  greeted  with  applause. 

Mr.  Cadwalader  Biddle,  general  agent  of  Public  Charities  of 
Philadelphia,  then  read  his  paper,  entitled  "  Inveterate  Criminals, 
Moral  Imbeciles  and  Feeble  Minded  Persons  ;  What  should  be 
done  Avith  them,  How^  to  Prevent  their  Propagation  and  How^  they 
are  Considered  in  Law^" 

Ladies  and  Geyitlemen,  Ifembers  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania  : 

"  Inveterate  Criminals,  Moral  Imbeciles  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons, 
What  should  be  Done  with  them,  How  to  Prevent  their  Propaga- 
tion, and  How  are  they  Considered  in  Law."  How  vast  a  subject! 
Any  single  division  of  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  the  deep- 
est thought  and  widest  experience.  And  yet  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
reaching  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  those  engaged  in  the  care  of  these 
classes.  How  can  it  be  expected,  then,  that,  in  the  limit  of  a  short  ad- 
dress, suitable  for  this  occasion,  it  would  be  possible  even  to  suggest 
ideas  and  plans  on  a  subject  about  which  so  much  has  been  wiitten  ? 

Inveterate  Ckiminals.— It  is  easy  to  say  that  when  an  individual 
has  been  convicted  of  crimes  a  number  of  times,  and,  after  each  dis- 
charge, returns  to  his  old  associations,  and  makes  his  living  by  preying 
on  his  fellow-man,  it  is,  I  repeat,  easy  to  say  that  such  a  one  should  be 
deprived  of  this  power,  which  is  only  possible  through  constant  incar- 
ceration. Few  would  be  found  to  deny  that  this  would  be  simple  justice, 
and  yet  how  difficult  would  it  be  to  have  such  a  principle  adopted,  and 
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enacted  into  a  law  applicable  in  all  cases.  Were  it  possible  for  any  of 
us  to  reach  perfection,  and  were  it  only  a  question  of  will-power  to 
attain  this  end,  then  indeed  we  might  be  willing  to  provide  by  the 
passage  of  stringent  laws  the  means  whereby  the  liberty  of  inveterate 
criminals  should  be  forever  forfeited  ;  but,  knowing  as  we  do  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  in  our  individual  cases  always  to  reject  the  wrong  and  adhere 
to  the  right,  we  naturally  hesitate  when  we  come  to  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  which  will  make  it  possible  to  inflict  so  terrible  a  punish- 
ment on  a  human  being.  It  is  true  we  may  say  that,  in  the  action  of 
Boards  of  Pardon,  redress  may  be  found,  but  by  reason  of  our  human 
frailty,  we  are  unable  to  trust  such  power  to  any  human  'tribunal. 
Hence  it  is  that,  while  most  people  theoretically  approve  of  such  strict- 
ures upon  criminals,  no  one  of  any  feeling  is  willing  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  such  penalties  are  legalized.  No  two  persons  are  alike 
in  their  features,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  no  two  are  alike  in  character, 
and  language  is  so  inadequate  that  no  law  could  be  drawn  in  such  terms 
as  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  same  crime  as  committed  by  different 
individuals.  Beginning  with  the  differences  which  arise  from  inherit- 
ance, and  passing  on  to  those  that  are  created  by  inviron men  t  and  early 
education,  who  could  consider  himself  competent  to  meet  out  a  like 
punishment  to  all  for  the  same  crime,  as  it  must  be  regarded  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  True  it  is  that  society  has  its  rights  and  must  be  protected, 
but  society  in  too  many  ways  has  offered  the  temptation  through  which 
the  fall  has  come  about.  An  intermediate  sentence  seems  to  offer  the 
most  feasible  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
To  whom  is  this  power  to  be  entrusted  ?  Would  it  not  necessarily  be 
abused  ?  Instead  of  evenhanded  justice  being  administered,  would  not 
influences  be  allowed  to  creep  in,  and  might  not  the  most  censurable 
escape  with  the  lightest  penalty,  while  the  slight  offender  of  little  in- 
fluence would  obtain  scanty  justice  ?  What  human  being  could  resist 
the  importunities  of  those,  wives,  mothers  and  children,  seeking  the 
remission  of  the  penalty  for  transgression?  It  seems  to  me  that  speedy 
trials,  uniform  sentences  rigidly  enforced,  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference by  executive  power,  with  a  scale  constantly  increasing  for  the 
number  of  sentences  inflicted,  would  be  the  most  eflfectual  preventive 
of  crime  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases. 

Moral  Imbeciles. — This  class  it  is  hard  to  separate  from  the  feeble- 
minded. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  individuals,  some 
require  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  merely  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  effects  of  their  undeveloped  intellects.  Without  such  protection, 
they  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  vicious.  But  between  this  class  and  the 
opposite  extreme,  wherein  everything  that  is  vicious  is  to  be  found, 
there  are  a  great  many  grades.  They  all  need  restraint.  These  modes 
of  restraint  may  differ,  but  they  should  be  legal  and  positive.  The 
slightest  relaxation  may  lead  to  deplorable  results.  Do  not,  however, 
misunderstand  me.  There  should  be  some  intelligent  and  skilled 
authoritative  body,  to  whom  all  such  cases  should  be  submitted  before 
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any  child  should  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble  minded.  Such 
institutions  are  absolutely  necessary.  They  should  not  be  confined 
merely  to  children.  They  who  have  passed  the  age  of  childhood  still 
require  their  restraining  influence.  Under  proper  supervision,  they 
may  be  made  to  a  large  extent  self-sustaining.  The  chief  requirement 
is  watchfulness,  and  this  should  never  be  neglected.  Without  it 
lamentable  consequences  are  sure  to  ensue. 

Dr.  Kerlin,  of  blessed  memory,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  care  of 
feeble  minded  children  in  the  institution  at  Elwyn,  has,  in  papers  read 
before  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  conclusively  shown 
that  any  institution  of  this  kind  that  does  not  make  provisions  for  the 
moral  imbecile  falls  short  of  its  high  calling.  These  classes  are,  necess- 
arily so  related  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  aud  treat  them 
as  distinct.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  and  desirable  that  they  should 
be  returned  when  educated,  to  families  specially  fitted  to  treat  them, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  require  the  fostering  care  of  the  institution. 

How  TO  Prevent  their  Propagation.— The  most  heroic  and  effec- 
tive method  would,  of  course  be  to  adopt  the  Spartan  example,  and 
provide  a  Tarpeian  rock  from  which  they  could  be  thrown,  and  their 
lives  destroyed.  This  might  possibly  be  the  kindest  treatment  we 
could  give  them,  but  it  does  not  accord  with  our  Christian  principles. 
It  is  easy  to  prove  that  other  mutilations  of  the  human  form  would  be 
desirable,  and  the  community  saved  from  the  care  of  many  that  are  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  to  it  ;  but,  no  matter  how  conclusive  the  argu- 
ment theoretically  is,  legislatures  refuse  to  be  influenced  thereby,  and 
our  statute  books  remain  without  laws  sanctioning  such  methods.  It 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  predetermined  that  we  are  forever  to  have  the 
care  of  these  people.  Possibly  it  is  that  we  shall  have  our  natures 
purifled  and  ennobled  by  contact  with  such  as  are  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves. 

"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
does  this  apply  to  the  care  of  those  that  have  been  deprived  of  their 
reason.  By  no  other  method  can  sad  accidents  be  avoided,  and 
although  much  has  been  ably  written  in  the  way  of  suggestion  on  this 
subject,  relief  has  not  come  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at  hand. 

How  are  they  considered  in  law  ?  This  is  a  broad  question,  which 
to  answer  properly,  would  require  the  opinion  of  the  skilled  attorney. 
I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  answer  it.  Certain  broad  principles 
are  undeniable.  A  parent  or  guardian  has  the  right  generally  to  deal 
with  his  child  or  ward,  but  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  inflicting 
cruelty,  the  law  steps  in  and  says  no,  and  authority  derived  from  this 
source  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  radical  mutilation  of  the  human 
frame.  Further  authority  must  be  sought  by  legislative  enactment 
before  any  operations  can  be  performed.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  likely 
that  the  near  future  will  bring  about  such  legislation. 

These  questions  are  all  weighty,  and  cannot  be  readily  dismissed. 
Almost  every  conceivable  method  of  bringing  relief  in  these  directions 
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to  the  body  politic  has  been  suggested  and  tried.  One  method  alone  of 
dealing  with  criminals  has  never  been  tried..  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
understand  it  but  it  comes  from  such  a  source  that  it  dare  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that  grandest  of  all  sermons,  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  :  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye 
resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also."  We  may  come 
to  reach  a  clearer  conception  of  the  meaning  of  these  passages.  When 
we  do,  we  may  have  reached  a  solution  of  many  of  these  questions, 
now  so  difficult.  I  cannot,  in  conclusion  refrain  from  quoting  the  verse 
which  immediately  follows  those  just  cited  :  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that  wouid  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away." 
How  remote  does  this  principle  seem  from  modern  practice.  Truly  has 
it  been  said  that  "  we  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly." 

Premdent  Lcmrence:  As  we  will  dispense  with  the  afternoon 
session  we  can  have  those  papers  read  now. .  , 

Mrs.  Letitia  P.  Wilson,  of  Altoona,  gave  the  following  oral 
report  of  Children's  Aid  Work  of  Western  Pennsylvania  : 

I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  explaining  the  detail  of  our 
Avork.  Last  night,  in  Dr.  Williams'  address,  the  methods  that 
are  ]>ursued  were  so  well  described  that  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  speak  much  about  the  homes  ;  simply  to  explain  how 
our  organization  is  conducted. 

Our  Society  was  organized  in  January,  1889,  and  in  March  of 
that  year,  received  its  charter  from  the  State.  It  consisted  at 
that  time  of  ten  counties  in  Western  Pennsylvania  :  Allegheny, 
Armstrong,  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Lawrence  and  Venango. 

The  State  office  was  located  at  Pittsburgh,  it  being  considered 
the  most  accessible  point  from  all  the  counties.  At  the  time  of 
the  organization  Mrs.  Archie  Alston  was  chosen  its  President, 
and  she  has  either  acttd  in  that  capacity  or  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board,  since. 
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We  had  at  that  time  three  officers,  who  resided  iu  Allegheny 
county :  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  now  only  the 
treasurer  and  secretar)'  are  selected  from  that  county.  We  are 
managed  by  a  Board  of  thirty  ladies,  one  of  each  being  selected 
from  the  twenty-two  counties  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  our 
territory  at  the  time  of  the  separation  from  the  other  society  was 
twenty-eight  counties ;  in  our  work  we  have  one  paid  officer  : 
that  is  the  Actuary  in  the  Pittsburgh  office.  We  hold  monthly 
meetings.  Mercer  and  Blair  and  Crawford  counties,  have 
Actuaries  that  are  paid,  I  believe.  Of  the  thirty  ladies  that  are 
selected  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  twice  a  year  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  Society,  an  executive  board  of  eleven  is  selected,  and  they 
meet  in  Pittsburgh  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month.  We  have 
also  a  committee  on  organization,  consisting  of  five  ladies  who  go 
about  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  work,  and  where  they  find 
it  is  languishing  Ave  re-organize  and  hold  public  meetings.  It  is 
our  policy  to  have  but  one  society  in  a  county,  usually  Avith  the 
headquarters  at  the  county  seat,  and  we  have  a  committee  in  each 
county,  and  they  confer  with  the  regular  society  as  often  as 
necessity  arises. 

Our  State  money  is  divided  among  the  counties,  and  each 
county  receives  an  equal  share.  Out  of  the  proportion  Ave  get 
from  the  State,  the  expenses  of  the  members  to  the  State  Board  is 
paid  ;  it  takes  about  all  the  money  Ave  get  from  the  State,  to  meet 
these  expenses.  Allegheny  county  has  no  more  poAver  in  the 
Board  than  Fayette  county.  W e  find  the  State  office  valuable 
in  this  respect :  sometimes  Ave  have  children  that  it  is  advisable 
to  send  out  of  their  OAvn  county,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  Actuary 
at  Pittsburgh,  Avho  transfers  them  to  other  counties  and  then  they 
become  wards  of  the  county  in  Avhich  they  are  placed. 

When  Ave  began  our  Avork  six  years  ago,  we  Avere  very  Aveak, 
and  in  our  first  report  I  think  Ave  reported  under  the  care  of  the 
Society,  fifty-five  children.  It  Avas  a  disastrous  year,  the  year  of 
the  JohnstoAvu  flood,  and  twenty-eight  of  them  came  from 
Cambria  county.  This  year  Ave  report  586  children  under  the 
care  of  the  Society.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Association  we 
have  cared  for  1,576  children.  I^ast  year  our  expenses  amounted 
to  §17,387.42.     We  consider  ourselves  part  of  the  Poor  Boards 
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of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  entirely 
capable  of  caring  for  all  of  the  children  who  Avould  otherwise 
enter  tlie  almshouses.  In  many  of  the  coanties  we  have  the  most 
earnest  co-operation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  where  the 
work  is  thoroughly  understood  we  have  no  trouble  at  all  in 
receiving  a  monthly  allowance  from  the  Directors.  In  some  of 
the  counties  we  not  only  receive  an  allowance  for  the  care  of  the 
children  but  we  receive  money  in  order  that  the  Society  may 
exist. 

I  don't  know  that  we  have  the  hest  co-operation  in  my  own 
county  of  Blair,  of  any  county,  but  we  have  as  good.  They  give 
us  $40  a  mouth  there.  They  give  us  |2  a  Aveek  for  each  child 
under  two  years  of  age,  and  |1.75  a  week  for  children  over  that 
age. 

We  find  our  plan  the  best  for  taking  care  of  the  majority  of 
poor  children,  but  Ave  have  a  class  of  children  that  Ave  find  very 
diiiicult  to  handle  ;  a  class  of  boys  from  twelve  years  and  o\'er, 
and  girls  too,  that  Ave  are  always  in  trouble  about.  Our 
Reformatory  Committee,  I  think,  has  the  most  difficult  work  to 
do  of  any  committee  on  the  board ;  and  we  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  use  the  House  of  Correction  at  Morganza,  in  Avhich  to 
put  these  boys.  We  put  them  in  the  country  homes  and  they 
simply  run  aAvay.  Simple  country  folk  cannot  cope  with  them, 
and  Ave  feel  that  in  putting  them  into  a  country  school  that  it  is  a 
menace  to  the  Avelfare  of  the  community.  We  have  in  Blair 
county  three  boys  of  that  kind,  one  of  them  only  seven  years  old. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  coal  houses  and  Avherever 
he  could  get  a  shelter  for  the  night.  He  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  the  Society ;  he  Avas  there  about  two  hours  Avhen  he  dis- 
appeared ;  a  policeman  Avas  sent  for  him  and  brought  him  back. 
He  Avas  put  in  the  third  story  and  the  key  turned  until  his  bath 
could  be  prepared  for  him,  and  he  climbed  out  of  the  third  story 
and  got  away  ;  a  third  time  he  Avas  arrested  and  put  in  the 
Mayor's  private  room,  and  he  jumped  sixteen  feet  out  of  the 
AvindoAV  to  the  alley,  although  there  Avere  bars  to  the  Avindow. 
The  Mayor  came  to  us  for  advice  and  we  told  him  to  lock  him  in 
a  cell  until  Ave  could  take  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  he  was 
then  taken  to  Butler  and  he  ran  aAvay  from  there,  but  was  glad 
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to  come  back.    He  has  been  there  now  about  sixteen  months  and 
the  doctor  reports  progress  right  along. 

We  feel  in  Western  Pennsylvania  that  if  we  could  have  a 
school  where  we  could  put  these  boys  who  are  incorrigible  that  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  work.  We  think  that  then  we 
would  have  almost  an  ideal  plan  for  taking  care  of  our  dependent 
bovs. 

br.  Williams  showed  us  last  night  that  it  was  our  duty  to  take 
care  of  these  children.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  only  a  duty  but  a 
pleasure.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  go  about-  and  gather 
them  up.  We  feel  that  we  are  saving  them,  not  only  for  this 
world  but  to  live  hereafter  with  God  the  Father.  [Applause.] 

The  Committee  upon  next  place  of  meeting  here  report  that 
they  have  agreed  upon  Pittsburgh,  as  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  time  the  3rd  Tuesday  of  October,  1896. 

Upon  motion  the  report  is  received  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  adopted. 

We,  the  Committee  appointed  to  select  a  place  of  meeting,  respect- 
fully report  that  we  have  agreed  upon  Pittsburgh  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting  ou  3rd  Tuesday  of  October,  1896. 

Jacob  S.  Steixe,  Chairman, 
Thos.  Shottox, 
Jacob  McGregok, 
Dk.  J.  B.  Dickson, 
B.  H.  Mauk, 

Committee. 

Col.  Glenn,  (Allegheny) :  I  want  to  say  that  I  didn't  know 
you  were  coming  to  Pittsburgh,  but  now  that  you  have  arranged 
to  come  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  I  promise  you  that  we  will  vie 
with  Philadelphia  to  show  you  that  we  can  at  least  undertake  to 
treat  vou  as  kindlv  and  as  hospitable  as  Philadelphia  has  treated 
us,  and  that  is  safing  a  great  deal;  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
to'  my  mind,  is  away  ahead  of  any  place  I  have  been,  in  that 
regard. 

You  ^^•ill  pardon  me  if  I  state  my  introduction  to  tliis  city. 
In  the  early  part  of  1862,  in  June,  1  was  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Market  street,  one  of  500  wounded,  from  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
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We  were  about  the  first  wounded  soldiers  that  had  come  to  this 
city.  I  reraember  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  welcomed 
us  were  young  ladies,  and  I  cannot  forget  how  Ave  were  taken 
care  of. 

I  Avas  sent  to  some  family  on  Vine  street.  The  mother  came 
in  and  thought  at  first  I  was  her  son,  and  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks  she  embraced  me  as  though  I  were  her  son. 
Such  a  reception  as  I  had  I  never  can  forget.  How  can  I  forget 
Philadelphia? 

And  I  say  again  that  we  are  glad  you  are  coming  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  we  will  try  and  do  for  you  as  well  as  you  have  done  for  us. 

Col,  E.  P.  Gould,  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation, 
here  presented  and  read  the  following  repoi't,  which  was,  on 
motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : 

To  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report : 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1895  the  "  Act  for  the  Relief 
and  Emijloyment  of  the  Poor  within  the  several  counties  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, "  which  had  been  approved  by  the  last  convention  of  the 
Association,  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  .Judiciary  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  The  committee,  without  considering  the  same, 
reported  the  bill  favorably  for  the  purpose  of  having  extra  copies 
printed,  when  it  was  re-committed  to  the  committee  for  consideration, 
and  at  the  time  set  for  the  hearing,  at  my  request  Hon.  J.  Howard 
Morrison,  of  Philadelphia,  appeared  before  the  committee  and  made  a 
very  able  and  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  various  features  of  the  bill, 
taking  it  up  section  by  section,  and  explaining  what  was  intended  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  various  changes  in  the  law,  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  new  Act.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  exposition  of  the 
measure  the  committee  unanimously  tendered  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  services,  and  immediately  voted  unanimously  to  i-eport  the  bill 
with  a  favorable  recommendation.  At  that  time  it  looked  as  though 
the  measure  would  receive  the  united  support  of  all  the  members  of  the 
committee.  When  it  reached  consideration  in  the  House  it  was  op- 
posed, as  was  anticipated,  by  most  of  the  members  representing  coun- 
ties thai  are  under  what  is  known  as  the  township  or  overseer  system, 
and  a  very  spirited  contest  arose,  during  which,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  two  or  three  of  the  old  and  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Ploiise,  who  were  also  members  of  the  Judiciary  Gen- 
eral Committee,  and  who  had  voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably,  made 
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a  united  and  bitter  attaclc  upon  it,  cliarging,  among  otlier  things,  tliat 
the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  largely  increase  the  number  of  officers,  who 
would  draw  salaries  and  add  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  the  district. 
Coming  from  such  a  source  these  charges  had  great  weight  with  many 
of  the  members,  who  had  been  previously  very  friendly  to  the  measure 
and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill  on  the  roll-call.  The  friends  of  the 
measure  had  it  reconsidered  and  again  placed  upon  the  calendar,  but 
the  opposition  was  untiring  in  their  efiorts,  and  again  succeeded  in 
preventing  its  passage.  For  some  time  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  motives  which  actuated  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  General 
Committee  who  turned  against  the  bill,  but  later  on  they  were  discov- 
ered, and  while  I  do  not  thinls;  it  proper  to  state  them  here,  yet  I  may 
say  that  they  were  unworthy  of  men  who  held  so  high  a  position,  and 
had  been  so  greatly  honored  by  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Another  bill  which  had  met  the  approval  of  this  Association,  viz : 
"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  insane  in  certain 
counties  or  cities  of  this  Commonwealth,  "  was  introduced  and  received 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House,  and  was  finally  passed  by  that  body,  but  when  it  reached  the 
Senate  it  met  with  serious  opposition,  principally  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  draw  from  the  State  Treasury,  which  was  somewhat  depleted,  a 
large  amount  of  money  which  would  go  to  the  various  poor  districts  of 
the  State  that  kept  a  portion  of  their  insane  in  local  institutions,  and 
for  that  reason  the  bill  failed  in  the  Senate. 

Another  Act  was  introduced  coming  from  Lackawanna  county, 
which  provided,  in  substance,  that  poor  districts  should  receive  the 
same  assistance  from  the  State  for  the  insane  kept  in  local  institutions 
as  given  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane, 
provided  that  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  kept  were  built  according 
to  the  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities, and  had  all  the  modern  appliances  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
with  medical  superintendent  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
diseases,  who  should  have  been  in  actual  practice  for  at  least  live  years, 
and  "  in  which  building  the  said  insane  are  tended  by  trained  and 
skilled  nurses,  and  in  every  way  receive  the  same  care  and  attention  as 
they  would  in  any  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  "  This  bill  passed  the 
Legislature  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  I  am  informed 
by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  facts  that  the  Governor,  before 
signing  the  bill,  was  assured  that  it  affected  only  two  counties  in  the 
Commonwealth.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  and  Scranton  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that 
Act,  and  the  other  counties  in  the  State  who  maintain  a  portion  of 
their  insane  in  local  institutions  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  But  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  through  its  committee  on  lunacy, 
have  passed  a  resolution  that  they  will  not  certify  that  the  local  insti- 
tutions in  any  other  poor  districts  have  the  necessary  requirements, 
and  they  will  therefore  be  deprived  of  State  aid  under  that  Act. 
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Anotlier  Act  prepared  by  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  this  Association  was  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  the  State  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities, and  create  in  lieu  thereof  a  Department  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. This  bill  met  with  almost  universal  approval  at  the  start,  but 
gradually  there  developed  an  opposition  to  it,  which  showed  by  its 
constantly  increasing  force  that  there  was  systematic  and  continuous 
work  being  done  to  defeat  it.  For  reasons  not  necessary  to  explain  in 
this  report,  the  friends  of  the  measure,  after  mature  deliberation, 
deemed  it  wise  not  to  try  to  pass  the  Act  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  bill  was  allowed  to  fall.  There  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  State,  among  those  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  charities  and  corrections,  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
a  department  to  manage  the  charities  and  correctional  institutions  of 
the  State  rather  than  to  have  their  supervision  continued  under  the 
present  system. 

In  submitting  this  report  your  committee  would  make  the  following 
recommendations  : 

First.  That  the  general  act  to  revise  and  codify  the  poor  laws  of  the 
State,  which  was  approved  by  the  last  convention  of  this  Association, 
and  which  was  defeated  in  the  last  Legislature,  be  so  amended  that  it 
would  leave  to  the  people  of  the  various  counties  in  the  State  which  are 
under  the  township  or  overseer  system,  to  decide  whether  they  would 
come  under  the  county  district  plan,  with  a  provision  setting  forth  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  people  of  any  such  county  to  decide 
whether  they  will  change  from  the  township  or  overseer  system  to  the 
country  district  plan.  With  such  amendments  incorporated,  it  is 
thought,  there  would  be  little  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

Second.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
obtain  and  collate  the  following  statistics,  which  are  not  now  to  be 
found,  viz.,  the  rate  of  taxation  in  each  poor  district  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  where  the  township  or  overseer  system  prevails  ; 
the  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  each  of  said  districts  ;  what  proportion 
of  the  taxes  collected  in  each  district  is  expended  in  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  officers  ;  how  much  is  expended  in  paying  expenses  of  litiga- 
tion, and  how  much  goes  directly  to  the  poor  in  each  ot  said  districts. 
With  these  statistics  a  comparison  could  be  made  with  the  counties  of 
nearly  similar  population,  showing  the  great  advantage  of  the  county 
district  plan. 

It  will  not  take  long  to  convince  the  people  of  the  various  counties 
under  the  overseer  and  township  system  that  there  should  be  a  change, 
when  it  is  shown  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  taxes  raised  is 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in  the  various  districts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  P.  Gould,  Chairman. 
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Col.  Gould,  of  Erie,  suggested  that  to-uiorrow  moruiug's 
session  might  be  given  up  largely  to  the  discussion  of  matters  not 
on  the  program,  and  asked  that  anyone  present  having  any 
matter  that  they  desire  to  have  discussed  shall  now  present  it, 
that  the  Convention  may  know  what  will  probably  be  taken  up. 

3Ir.  Sypher,  (Philadelphia)  :  I  will  venture  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  subject  for  discussion  to-morrow  morning  ;  that  is  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  throughout  the  State,  for  improving  the 
public  roads.  I  think  we  must  come  to  that.  ^Xe  must  keep  our 
poor  by  giving  them  work,  and  the  most  practical  way  of  doing 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  putting  them  at  work  on  the  public 
roads. 

The  President  suggests  the  name  of  D.  S.  Brumbaugh,  of  Blair 
county,  with  the  remark  that  "  those  who  know  him  best  know 
that  he  has  room  in  his  head  for  t\vo  or  three  ideas  at  once,  with- 
out their  pushing  one  another  ;  "  and  being  called  for  by  many 
members  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Brumbaugh  stepped  to  the 
platform  and  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me  to 
be  called  upon  at  this  tune.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  with  you  at  every  session  ;  until 
last  year.  During  those  years  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 
The 'first  Convention  that  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  was  m 
1881,  in  the  city  of  Erie,  the  home  of  Col.  Gould.  ^Xe  did  not 
have  the  Colonel  at  that  time,  as  a  member  of  our  Association. 
There  were  only  some  forty  or  fifty  at  that  Convention.  The 
father  of  the  Association,  the  honored  secretary,  was  one  of  that 
number,  and  I  was  just  thinking  how  many  that  were  there  are 
with  us  now.  And  in  looking  over  these  faces  I  believe  there 
are  very  few. 

During  these  years  I  believe  that  great  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. A  great  many  changes  have  taken  place;  and  some  very 
salutary  changes,  in  our  poor  laws.  The  matters  have  come 
before  our  Conventions,  and  it  has  taken  years  to  have  the  proper 
legislation  upon  them.    One  of  the  first  enactments  that  were 
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brought  about  was  tliat  very  salutary  law  in  relation  to  children 
in  the  almshouses.  It  was  the  wisdom  of  this  Association  to  say 
that  the  conditions  then  existing  were  not  right,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  that  through  the  ladies,  very  largely,  this  law 
has  been  enacted,  and  you  all  know  the  great  and  good  results. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  a  very  strong  representative, 
who  has  just  addressed  you  from  our  honored  county  of  Blair 
(Mrs.  Wilson.) 

The  next  was  the  law  in  reference  to  the  care  of  the  insane. 
You  all  recollect  that  they  were  all  cared  for  in  the  almshouses. 
It  is  true  that  w'e  had  an  institution  at  Harrisburg.  Blockley 
has  always  had  this  institution  here,  and  there  were  considerable 
institutions  in  some  of  the  larger  counties  ;  but  you  all  know  that 
the  proper  care  was  not  given  to  this  helpless  class.  When  the 
Board  of  Charities,  in  its  wisdom,  made  these  investigations  and 
brought  about  this  wise  law  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  lunacy,  you  all  know  w^hat  changes  have  been  made. 

We  have  always  been  looking  at  the  tendency  of  some  of  our 
legislators  to  have  some  of  the  old  institutions  that  were  built  up 
at  that  time  revived  again,  so  that  they  could  care  for  their  own 
insane  at  home.  I  don't  believe  that  this  is  Avise.  I  believe  that 
those  people  should  receive  the  very  best  treatment  possible,  and 
even  then  statistics  show  that  but  a  small  percentage  are  cured, 
but  I  believe  that  percentage  can  be  largely  increased  if  they  are 
treated  at  the  proper  time. 

We  are  all  glad  to  know  that  Pennsylvania  has  become  in  the 
vanguard  in  this  Avork,  and  we  look  forward  expecting  to  see  her 
stand  still  higher  up  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  her  indigent  poor. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker,  a  few  years  ago,  to  give  you 
a  history  of  the  almshouse  system  in  this  State.  We  at  that  time 
joined  in  a  recommendation  that  all  of  our  poor  districts  should 
be  county  districts  ;  Avhether  they  had  one  or  moi'e  almshouses. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  counties  are  falling  into  line,  and  among 
those  Avho  have  recently  joined  the  almshouse  system  is  Clearfield 
county. 

We  showed  on  that  occasion  that  the  best  system  Avas  the  alms- 
house system,  and  Ave  are  glad  to  know  that  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1736,  the  first  almshouse  perhaps  in  the  United 
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States,  was  erected  on  Third  street,  I  think,  and  I  believe  that 
this  iustitutiou  here,  which  you  will  see  more  of,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  the  United  States.  When  I  was  here  before 
the  reputation  of  the  institution  was  not  what  it  is  to-day  under 
the  management  of  our  honored  president.  You  all  remember 
the  investigation  that  went  on  here.  Things  were  not  right  then, 
but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  institution  has  taken  its  place 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  State  or  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  the  largest  number  under  its  care.  We  hope  that  the 
people  representing  the  overseer  districts  wall  learn  to  their  satis- 
faction that  the  almshouse  system  is  better  than  theirs,  and  more 
economical.  We  are  glad  to  have  met  with  you  on  this  occasion, 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you. 
[Applause.] 

Capt.  Laicrence:  I  told  you  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention 
that  it  was  not  well  for  the  president  to  make  any  extended 
remarks,  as  you  would  probably  hear  from  him  a  great  many  times 
during;  the  Convention. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts.  I  want  you 
to  notice,  as  you  go  through  this  place  that  you  wdll  not  find  any 
old  whitewashed  walls.  It  used  to  be  coat  after  coat  of  white- 
wash, a  place  to  harbor  vermin  of  all  kinds,  but  that  day  has 
eone  bv.  There  is  not  an  inch  of  mortar  on  the  walls  to-day, 
that  was  on  there  five  years  ago.  Every  corridor  and  every  ward 
has  had  all  the  mortar  taken  off,  all  the  rotten  floors  and  joist 
replaced  with  new,  and  the  ceilings  and  w-alls  plastered  with 
adamant  cement  and  painted. 

In  tearing  out  the  wooden  surfaces  it  was  found  that  it  was  a 
place  to  harbor  bugs,  and  no  more  were  put  down.  One  large 
ward  w^as  made  out  of  two  smaller  ones.  In  this  building  I  call 
your  attention  to,  there  were  five  narrow  rooms  now  all  thrown 
into  one.  There  are  no  lavatories  in  the  main  buildings,  and  no 
kitchens.  No  odor  can  now^  pervade  the  institution.  And  when 
visitors  come  here,  if  they  stop  in  my  office  I  sometimes  say  I 
will  give  $10  apouud  for  all  the  dirt  that  can  be  found  in  this  entire 
institution.  I  am  always  prepared  to  give  $10  a  pound  for  it,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  can  be  kept. 
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If  there  is  dirt  found,  the  party  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the 
institution  is  not  found  the  next  day. 

I  want  to  say  that  no  room  in  this  place  can  be  found  locked 
after  ten  o'clock,  so  that  in  case  of  lire  or  any  other  trouble  if  it 
is  necessary  to  empty  the  rooms  quickly  it  can  be  done  without 
looking  for  keys.  We  believe  that  the  insane  person  is  simply 
bereft  of  all  that  makes  a  man  superior  to  the  animal.  Noav 
how  Avould  you  treat  an  animal  to  make  it  do  as  you  wanted  it  to  ? 
Supposing  you  wanted  to  train  a  dog  or  horse '?  You  would  do 
it  by  kindness  ;  see  it  well  patted  when  it  does  well,  and  you 
would  see  the  dog,  whenever  he  saw  you  coming,  wag  his  tail  to 
denote  his  pleasure  at  seeing  you  ;  whereas,  if  not,  you  would 
have  to  watch  him  to  see  that  he  didn't  come  behind  and  bite  you. 
This  institution  has  been  run  on  that  ^^I'inciple,  and  therefore  no 
attendant  has  the  slightest  fear  in  going  amongst  them. 

I  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  grand  jury,  once,  "aren't  you 
afraid  to  go  among  these  people?  "  I  say,  no,  I  go  among  them 
frequently  at  night  ;  I  find  the  attendants  always  on  duty.  If  a 
])atient  should  attack  one  of  the  attendants  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one  that  if  the  other  patients  took  any  action  it  would 
be  to  assist  the  attendant  and  not  the  attacking  party. 

That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  discipline,  iirst  get  the 
confidence  of  those  under  you,  make  them  acknowledge  that  you 
are  a  little  superior  to  them  in  every  respect ;  have  them  respect 
you  because  they  know  you  mean  what  you  say  and  then  punish- 
ment need  never  be  severe. 

The  best  discipline  in  the  world  is  in  the  army  or  navy,  and 
there  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  punishments  need  not  be 
severe,  but  they  must  be  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  rise.  In- 
stitutions like  this  cannot  be  carried  on  on  the  sympathetic  prin- 
ciple. It  must  be  simply  business.  A  man  in  charge  of  this 
institution  has  under  his  control  more  people  than  ever  was  in  a 
brigade  in  the  army ;  you  will  recognize  that  he  has  as  much 
responsibility  as  a  brigadier  general.  Brigades  are  divided  into 
regiments  and  regiments  into  companies ;  they  are  controlled  by 
their  proper  officers,  so  there  is  system,  and  they  must  all  come 
to  the  head  ;  everything  must  emanate  from  the  head  and  go  down, 
and  everything  must  come  from  the  bottoiu  to  the  head. 
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This  institutiou  is  exactly  the  same.    It  is  divided  into  depart- 
ments, the  officials  in  those  departments  take  the  place  of  the 
captains  and  lieutenants  in  the  companies,  and  those  above  them 
take  the  place  of  the  colonels  and  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  ; 
all  coming  to  the  one  head,  the  brigadier  general.    That  is  the 
system  this  institution  is  conducted  upon,  and  every  suborduiate 
officer  is  respected  by  the  head  as  much  as  he  could  be  respected 
in  any  walk  of  life,  so  long  as  he  performs  his  duty.  The 
captains  are  subject  to  the  colonels  and  the  colonels  to  the  brigadier 
general,  and  the  brigadier  general  to  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  the  same  as  the  brigadier  general  in  the  army  is 
subiect  to  the  war  department.    No  man  can  learn  to  govern  well 
until  he  has  learned  to  obey  well.    When  Col.  Glenn  referred  back 
to  1862— it  is  a  good  while  to  think  back,  thirty-three  years,  when 
some  of  us  were  hardly  boys  ;  but  in  those  days  I  had  over  three 
years  discipline  in  the  navy,  and  I  there  learned  well  to  obey. 
On  board  a  man  of  war,  some  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  battery 
of  large  guns  and  a  crew  of  350  men,  you  could  not  run.  You 
were  there,  and  there  you  stayed  until  tlie  old  man  said  "  come 
out."    Those  are  the  experiences  that  fit  people  in  this  world  to 
govern  others.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Bohan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Officers  reports  as 
follows  : 

To  Diredors  of  Poor  and  Charities  of  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Committee  for  nominating  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
would  respectfully  make  the  folloAving  recommendations  : 

President. 

R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Pittsburgh. 

Viee-Presiderds. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,   Philadelphia. 

Prof.  P.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Blair. 

.    Mrs.  Frances  Swan,   Lackawanna. 

W.  T.  Ross,    Clearfield. 

John  W.  Beyers,  Mercer. 

Dr.  Z.  C.  Meyer,  York. 
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Secretary. 

W.  p.  Hunker    .    .    .    Hobokeii,  Allegheny  County. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Dr.  J).  E.  Hughes,  Philadelphia. 

Treaanrer. 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Somerset. 

Paul  Boh  an, 
•  D.  E.  Hughes, 
J.  H.  Craig, 
Levi  Putnam, 
L.  H.  HiLLis, 

Committee.  . 

Upon  motion  of  Col.  Glenn,  (A-llegheny,)  the  report  is  received 
and  suggestions  adopted. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  Bourse,  at  10  o'clock. 

After  the  morning  session  the  members  were  shown  throuo-h  the 
great  institution  at  Blockley,  concluding  with  a  lunch  served  in 
the  large  dining  hall,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  McGonnigle,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  Captain 
Lawrence  and  his  assistants  for  their  kindness,  which  was  very 
heartily  agreed  to. 

After  this  the  members  were  invited  to  take  carriages  and  were 
all  driven  to  Girard  College. 

Arriving  there  they  were  shown  into  the  library  room,  where 
Capt.  Lawrence  and  Prof  Sheldon  (vice-president  of  the  college) 
explained  at  some  length  the  founding  of  the  college  and  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  thereto.  The  members 
were  all  shown  into  the  relic  room,  where  the  relics  belonp^iua:  to 
Stephen  Girard  are  kept.  From  there  a  visit  was  made  to  other 
buildings  and  to  the  grounds  generally,  to  the  great  dining  room, 
capable  of  seating  1,200  students,  after  which  the  return  to  the 
city  was  made,  all  voting  the  day  to  liave  been  pleasantly  and 
jirofitably  spent. 
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.   ]  Third  Day's  Session. 

The  C'onventioii  met  as  per  adjoavmnent,  October  17th,  at  tlie 
Bourse,  at  10  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Lawrence. 

Mr.  Detwiler,  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Audit  Accounts, 
read  his  report  as  follows  : 

The  Account  of  L.  C.  Colbokn,  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
OF  THE  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities 
OP  Pennsylvania. 

The  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  monies  received  as  follows,  viz  : 

1894.  Cr. 

Oct.    10.  Received  of  John  S.  Hope,  former  Treasurer 

10.  Children's  Aid  of  Chester  Co  

11.  Directors  of  Poor  of  Washington  County  

14.  Fayette  County  

27.  Directors  of  Poor  of  Allegheny  County  

29.  Department  of  Charities,  Philadelphia  

31.  Middle  Coal  Field  District  

31.  Erie  County  

Nov.    2.  Cumberland  County  

5.  York  County  

6.  Cambria  County  

7.  Lebanon  

8.  Northumberland  County  

8.  Chester  County  

10.  Allegheny  County  Home  

10.  Huntingdon  County  

10.  Blair  County  

10.  Lancaster  County  

12.  Mercer  County  

13.  Children's  Aid,  Beaver  County  

20.  Schuylkill  County  

20.  Northampton  County  

20.  Jenkins  Township  

22.  Delaware  County  

22.  Department  of  Charities,  Pittsburgh  

22.  Scran  ton,  Dalton  District  

28.  Children's  Aid,  of  Somerset  Co  

30.  Bethesda  Home,  Pittsburgh  


I  35  41 
5  00 

,  20  00 

,  20  00 

,  25  00 

.  25  00 

.  10  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  25  00 

.  15  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  5  00 

.  20  00 

.  20  00 

.  10  00 

.  20  00 

.  25  00 

..  7  00 
5  00 

,.  5  00 
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Amount  brought  forward  $497  41 

Dec.     1.    Adams  County   20  00 

1.    Montgomery  County   20  00 

7.    Warren  County   10  00 

7.    Scranton  Poor  District   20  00 

12.  Westmoreland  County   20  00 

15.  Children's  Aid,  Philadelphia   10  00 

17.    Centralia  (Kingston)  Poor  District   20  00 

1895. 

Jany.    5.   New  Castle,  (Lawrence  Co.,)   10  00 

5.    Children's  Aid  of  Western  Penn'a   10  00 

13.  Germantown  Poor  District   20  00 

16.  Franklin  County   20  00 

21.    Berks  County   25  00 

28.    Beaver  County   20  00 

30.   Trustees  of  Feeble  Minded  Institute,  Elwyn   20  00 

April  29.    Board  of  Public  Charities,  Philadelphia   25  00 

May    15.   Venango  County   10  00 

27.    Frankford  Poor  District,  Philadelphia   20  00 

.Tune   28.    Northern  Luzerne   10  00 

July    12.    Bedford  County   20  00 


Total  am't  received  by  Treasurer  $827  41 

The  Treasurer  claims  Credit  for  the  following  Receipts  and  Disburs- 
ments. 

1894.  Dr. 

Oct.    18.   J.  A.  Lambert,  statements,  etc  $   3  50 

23.    Solomon  Uhl,  postage,  etc   12  00 

Nov.     5.    W.  J.  Hannah   23  70 

7.    Dr.  Z.  C.  Meyers   10  00 

7.    Ira  E.  Briggs   100  00 

23.    R.  D.  McGonnigle,  notes   250  00 

1895. 

Jan.    16.    E.  Hunter   25  00 

16.    Myers,  Shiukle  &  Co   100  00 

Feb.    13.   R.  D.  McGonnigle   75  00 

Mar.    18.    Ira  E.  Briggs   20  00 

18.    Myers,  Shinkle  &  Co   25  00 

June     6.    Myers,  Shinkle  &  Co   75  00 

July    15.    Myers,  Shinkle  &  Co   18  43 

22.    Myers,  Shinkle  &  Co   5  10 

Oct.      2.    Program  Committee   35  00 

2.    Protest  on  Order       2  00 

5.    Joseph  Levy   10  00 

5.    Sundry  items   13  65 

5.   Salary  as  Treasurer  and  expenses   25  00 


1828  38 


Total  receipts  $827  14 

Total  expenditures   828  38 


Balance  due  Treasurer    |  97 
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We  the  undersigned,  appointed  to  examine  and  audit  the  account  of 
the  Treasurer,  report  that  we  have  done  so  and  find  the  above  to  be 
correct  We  recommend  that  an  assessment  be  levied  for  the  ensuing 
year  on  all  County  Districts  :-Directors  of  Poor,  $20.00  ;  Township 
Districts,  §10.00  ;  Children's  Aid  Societies,  |5.00  ;  Eastern  and  Western 
Districts^  §10.00  each  ;  Department  of  Charities,  Hospitals,  etc.,  S25.00  ; 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  County,  each,  $25.00. 

KespectfuUy  submitted,  H.  F.  Detwileb, 

H.  W.  OCHSE, 

C.  B.  Swisher, 

Auditing  Committee. 

President  Lawrence  called  for  the  reading,  at  this  time,  of  some 
papers  which  had  not  been  read,  owing  to  the  absence  of  those 
who  were  to  have  read  them,  and  referring  to  the  matter  made 
the  suggestion  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  abolish 
the  committee  on  program,  and  in  its  place  appoint  a  committee 
on  topics,  and  let  them  select  what  topics  will  be  brought  up  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  and  invite  people  to  prepare  papers, 
and  come  prepared  to  discuss  the  topics.  This  to  do  away  Avith 
the  trouble  of  being  obliged  to  change  the  order  of  the  programs 
made  up  by  parties  from  a  distance,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  to 
follow  out  the  arrangements  made  by  the  local  committee  at  each 
meeting. 

Col.  Gould,  of  Erie,  objected  very  earnestly  to  such  a  change, 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  committee  on  program  was  one  of 
the  most  important  committees  connected  with  the  Association, 
•  and  that  the  work  should  be  laid  out,  in  advance,  and  published 
in  the  programs  as  heretofore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
at  the  Conventions. 

Mr.  Sypher  presented  the  following  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  and  it  was  read  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  extended  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  acting  through  its  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, in  extending  to  the  Convention  a  cordial  welcome  and  through- 
out its  session  here  for  the  constant  care  and  vigilance  of  this  Department 
in  providing  every  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  transacting  of  the 
business  brought  before  the  Convention. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Bourse,  for  the  invitation  extended  to  us  to 
occupy  rooms  in  their  great  building  for  the  sessions  of  the  Convention. 
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To  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correctiou,  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  Hospital  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  us  in  permitting  us  to  inspect  the  really  wonderful  establish- 
ment conducted  under  that  title. 

To  the  management  of  Girard  College,  the  Northern  Home  for 
Friendless  Children,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  we  express  our  most 
grateful  and  hearty  thanks. 

To  the  Press  of  the  city  for  the  faithful  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention,  we  desire  to  make  an  acknowledgment. 

To  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  which  most 
generously  furnished  trains  to  carry  the  Convention  to  the  Almshouse 
and  to  Elwyn,  the  Convention  expresses  its  kindest  regards. 

Resolwed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  tendered  to  the 
officers  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
several  duties,  and  especially  to  the  President  and  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram in  preparing  the  work  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  opening  of  the 
Passavant  Memorial  Home  for  care  of  Epileptics,  and  that  we  give  the 
same  our  most  cordial  and  hearty  endorsement. 

Resolved,  That  in  place  of  recommending  any  particular  legislation 
affecting  the  care,  management  and  support  of  the  poor  and  other 
dependent  persons  in  the  State,  and  all  matters  relating  thereto,  the 
committee  would  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  Legislation  be 
appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Convention  such  legislation  as  the  com- 
mittee deem  advisable  for  the  approval  of  the  Association,  and  all 
members  of  the  Association  who  desire  any  legislation  relating  to  any 
phase  of  the  work  that  interests  this  Association,  that  it  be  by  such 
person  formulated  into  a  bill  and  the  same  be  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  to  be  by  the  committee  reported  to  the  next  Convention 
with  their  recommendation. 

The  committee  further  recommend  that  the  General  Act  revising  and  ' 
codifying  the  Poor  Laws  of  the  State  which  was  defeated  by  the  last 
legislature,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  Act  as  is  deemed  advisable,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
next  Convention  for  its  approval. 

The  committee  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Legislative  Committee  to  have  a  committee  of  five 
appointed  by  this  Convention  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  and 
collate  the  statistics  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee and  that  the  statistics  when  obtained  be  furnished  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  to  assist  them  in  their  work.  The  statistics  to  be 
obtained  are  as  follows : 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  each  poor  district  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State  where  the  township  or  overseer  system  prevails.  The  amount 
of  taxes  collected  in  each  of  said  districts.   What  proportion  of  the 
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taxes  collected  is  expended  in  the  payment  of  salaries.  How  much  is 
expended  in  paying  the  expenses  of  litigation.  And  how  much  goes 
directly  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  each  of  said  districts. 

President  Lawrence  called  Mr.  McGonnigle  to  the  c-hair,  and  said; 

I  Avould  move  to  amend,  to  add  that  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania kindly  extended  an  invitation  ;  and  the  managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  who  also  invited  the  Convention  to  come  there  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  members  desired  to  go  home  the 
invitations  were  not  accepted,  but  as  they  w-ere  tendered  I  would 
move  that  they  be  included,  as  showing  our  appreciation  of  their 
kindness. 

The  motion  of  Capt.  Lawrence  is  agreed  to. 

Dr.  James  Walk  (Philadelphia)  here  addressed  the  Convention 
as  follows  on 

"CHARITABLE  WORK  IN  EUROPE." 

Mr.  President  :—l  have  had  the  privilege,  in  recent  years,  of  two 
visits  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  in  both  of  which  I  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  charitable  work  I  saw  going  on  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  wish,  in  a  very  simple  and  conversational  way,  to  present  to  you  a 
few  facts,  in  line  of  a  comparison  between  our  methods  of  charitable 
work  in  America  and  the  methods  pursued  by  our  co-workers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  several  marked  distinctions,  which  any  charitable  man  or 
woman  who  goes  to  Europe  will  at  once  notice.  Ir.  the  first  place,  it 
will  be  otjserved  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  destitution  and  poverty  than  there  is  here.  Any  one  who  visits 
Europe  and  looks  into  the  matter  will,  I  think,  be  at  once  convinced 
that  the  land  in  which  we  live,  our  native  country,  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior, in  the  general  conditions  of  life  among  the  working  classes,  to  any 
other  country.    For  that  we  may  be  devoutly  thankful. 

When  we  come  to  the  administration  of  charity,  we  find  that  there 
is  much  more  supervision  by  the  government  in  Europe  than  there  is 
here  ;  that  the  number  of  private  charities,  which  are  entirely  inde- 
l^endeut  of  government  control,  is  less,  and  of  less  importance  in  their 
operations  than  witli  us  ;  that  the  State  comes  in  and  does  many 
things,  which  are  here  left  to  private  initiative. 

We  also  find,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  certain  forms  of  charity 
developed,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  successfully  develop  here. 
And  the  first  of  these  is  the  system  of  loans. 
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Particularly  in  London,  a  plan  has  been  pursued  of  loaning  money 
to  poor  people,  in  times  of  distress.  These  loans  have  been  made  to  a 
large  number  of  poor  people,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
nearly  all  of  the  money  so  loaned  has  been  returned. 

This  same  plan  has  been  tried  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  New  York, 
and  in  Boston,  and  some  other  places,  with  very  little  success. 

Another  plan  has  been  tried  on  the  other  side  ;  that  of  granting  pen- 
sions to  aged  i^eople,  and  it  has  proved  successful  there.  When  an  old 
man  or  woman  is  no  longer  able  to  help  himself  or  herself,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  charitable  societies  to  secure  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar  a 
week,  to  be  given  to  this  aged  person,  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life  ;  and 
that  has  prevented  these  old  i^eople  from  going  to  the  workhouse.  We 
have  not  had  much  success  with  similar  efforts  here. 

Again,  we  notice  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that  everything  is 
on  a  more  economical  plan  ;  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the 
poorhouses  is  less  per  capita  than  here  ;  the  diet  is  not  as  liberal ;  the 
appointments  are  not  as  comfortable.  The  word  "almshouse"  is  a 
little  misleading  ;  it  is  not  applied  in  England  to  what  we  would  call 
here,  an  almshouse  or  "county  home."  An  English  "almshouse" 
is  generally  an  endowed  asylum  ;  endowed  by  money  left  by  charita- 
ble people.  Universally,  in  England,  the  "workhouse  "  is  the  name 
applied  to  an  institution  supported  by  taxation.  The  pretty  little  alms- 
houses that  are  scattered  over  England  are  private  institutions.  A 
workhouse  is  what  is  analogous  to  our  almshouses  here,  and  an  En- 
glish workhouse  is  far  less  comfortable  than  our  county  homes  or 
almshouses. 

In  the  same  way,  in  France,  the  administration  is  more  economical. 
An  American  is  struck  by  the  extreme  economy  practiced ;  the  small 
amount  of  money  raised,  compared  with  what  we  raise  here  for  charit- 
able purjDoses. 

I  think  these  are  the  leading  distinctions  that  impress  us,  with  one 
in  addition,  and  that  is  that,  over  there,  they  do  not  expect  to  accom- 
plish great  results  in  one  or  two  years,  or  in  ten.  They  do  not  expect, 
as  we  do,  to  start  into  a  movement  and  have  it  established  and  made 
prosperous  in  a  few  years.  We  are  always  in  a  hurry.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  Secretary  in  charge  of  the 
Central  Charity  Organization  OfHce  in  London  said  to  me,  when  I  asked 
him  what  success  they  had  in  London:  "  We  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning ;  we  began  in  1869,  so  we  have  been  at  work  but  a  short  time." 

I  wish  we  could  have  a  little  more  of  that  patient  spirit.  We  are  too 
easily  vexed  with  slow  progress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  they 
are  very  patient.  If  they  are  sure  they  are  right,  they  go  on  working, 
not  expecting  great  results  to  occur  immediately.  More  of  that  spirit 
would  do  us  good,  because  we  waste  a  great  deal  of  money  in  our  sud- 
den, excited  changes.  We  too  often  change  a  thing  before  it  has  been 
fairly  tried.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  our  foreign  co-workers  have 
very  much  to  learn  from  us. 
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Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  reasons  for  these  distinctions  are  main- 
ly due  to  two  things  :  The  first  is  that  those  lands  have  all  been  mou- 
archial  countries  ;  with  an  aristocracy  ;  with  clearly  defined  Hues  that 
separate  the  rich  from  the  poor  and  the  nobility  from  the  common 
people.  France  is  a  republic,  in  name  ;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  more 
of  a  monarchial  country  to-day,  than  England  is.  The  government 
meddles  with  everything  and  holds  its  hand  over  almost  every  enter- 
prise. The  eyes  of  the  government  look  into  every  corner.  This  plan 
has  its  advantages,  it  prevents  many  abuses ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
paralyzes  individual  enterprises. 

The  other  great  cause  is  the  diflerence  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  impress  this  one  fact  upon  my  colleagues  in 
this  Association,  and  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  Wages  are  far  lower  across  the  Atlantic.  All  wages,  labor- 
ing, mechanical  and  clerical  are  far  lower  than  here.  This  afTects  every 
phase  of  the  relief  problem. 

I  will  give  one  or  two  illustrations.  A  policeman,  in  London,  re- 
ceives six  dollars  a  week.  Contrast  that  with  what  is  paid  here  and  in 
New  York  and  Boston. 

I  was  in  the  city  of  Brussels  and  saw  men  erecting  a  lot  of  houses 
there.  I  inquired  of  the  foreman  how  much  he  paid  the  carpenters,  and 
his  reply  was  from  tliree  and  a  half  to  four  francs  a  day,  that  is  from 
65  to  75  cents  a  day. ' 

England  stands  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  regard 
to  wages.  When  a  mechanic  in  the  United  States  is  getting  §3  a  day, 
the  mechanic  of  the  same  class  in  England  is  getting  about  §1.50, 
while  in  Germany,  and  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  he  receives  75  cents. 
We  never  have  been  able  to  compete  with  such  cheap  labor,  and  we 
never  will  be.  If  that  cheap  labor  is  allowed  to  compete  with  ours,  we 
will  go  to  the  wall. 

There  was  a  great  distinction,  not  long  ago,  between  European  and 
American  methods  of  manufacture.  In  Europe  the  work  was  done  by 
men  working  in  their  own  houses.  Watches  are  made  in  Switzerland 
in  that  way  to-day.  Shoes  are  made  by  shoemakers  carrying  away  the 
leather  and  findings  to  their  own  rooms  and  bringing  back  the  finished 
articles. 

Now  in  America,  so  as  to  use  labor-saving  machinery,  we  grouped 
people  in  factories,  and  that  gave  us  an  advantage  over  the  foreigners. 
But  that  day  has  gone  by.  The  American  labor-saving  machinery  has 
been  lately  introduced  into  Europe,  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  no 
longer  done  in  the  workmen's  houses  ;  but  in  larger  factories,  which 
use'every  facility  that  we  do,  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production. 

To-day,  the  foreigners  have  both  advantages  ;  both  the  labor-saving 
machinery  and  the  cheap  labor. 

The  salaries  paid  to  high  officials  in  Europe,  furnish  a  curious  para- 
dox. It  is  this  :  while  workingmen  get  lower  wages,  the  men  who 
occupy  prominent  positions  get  higher.   Some  think  we  pay  our  Mayor 
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of  Philadelphia  too  much,  $12,000  a  year.  There  is  a  city  that  I  visited, 
much  smaller  than  Philadelphia,  where  the  chief  magistrate  receives 
what  would  be  the  equivalent  in  our  currency  to  |15,000  a  year.  Men 
who  occupy  prominent  i^ositions,  uniformly  receive  higher  pay  than  in 
America.  I  will  give  one  other  illustration  :  The  brother  of  the  king, 
in  one  of  the  smaller  monarchies— simply  for  being  the  king's  brother 
—gets  a  much  larger  salary  than  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  country  is  much  smaller  than  Pennsylvania. 

We  often  read  that  in  Europe  living  is  much  cheaper.  I  will  give 
a  fact  which  shows  that  this  cannot  be  true.  The  very  flour  that  these 
people  use  and  the  meat  they  eat,  are  in  large  measures  brought  from 
America.  Good  living  costs  as  much  there  as  here,  with  the  single 
exception  that  the  wages  of  the  servants  is  much  lower.  You  can  get 
a  really  good  servant  girl  for  a  dollar  a  week.  [The  ladies  will  be  inter- 
ested'in  this.]  But  the  necessaries  of  life  are  but  very  little  if  any 
cheaper. 

Now  as  those  people  get  these  low  wages  and  have  to  pay  about  the 
same  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  result  is,  that  they  are  kept  living 
simply  from  hand  to  mouth.  They  have  very  little  opportunity  of 
saving  anything,  and  when  hard  times  come,  great  numbers  of  them 
must  apply  for  assistance.  They  are  close  to  the  margin  of  supjiort  all 
the  time.  These  facts  explain,  in  my  opinion,  the  difference  in  char- 
itable methods  between  Europe  and  America,  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
beginning.  The  reason  that  they  have  better  success  in  making  loans 
in  London  is  that,  when  a  bad  winter  comes,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people,  who  are  honest  and  conscientious,  who  must 
apply  for  help,  and  they  return  the  loans  when  they  get  work,  by  econ- 
omy and  self  denial.  Now  the  majority  of  our  poor  people  are  those 
who  are  not  very  eflficieut  workers,  and  they  are  not  prone  to  saving. 
Tliey  never  have  anything  ahead  of  them,  and  when  they  get  loans, 
they  forget  to  pay  them  back.  In  one  of  our  large  cities,  two  years 
ago,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  loaned  to  poor  people,  and  a  great 
deal  was  said  in  favor  of  the  plan.  It  was  predicted  that  every 
dollar  would  be  repaid.  But  how  much  came  back?  The  return 
amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  loan  system  does 
not  work  here.  In  the  same  way  the  old  peoples'  pensions  do  not  suc- 
ceed here.  A  majority  of  our  old  people  who  seek  relief,  are  the  frag- 
ments from  broken-up  families,  while  in  England  there  are  many  old 
people  who  live  with  their  own  children,  but  the  children  have  such 
low  wages  that  they  cannot  support  their  parent^  and  if  you  give  them 
a  small  sum  weekly,  they  will  keep  the  old  people  with  them  and  use 
them  well. 

In  conclusion,  I  m-ge  that  in  making  comparisons  between  the  old 
countries  and  this,  you  should  remember  the  great  difference  in  the  rate 
of  wages  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  that  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  the 
pay  in  England  is  generally  not  more  than  half,  and  on  the  continent 
not  ihore  than  one-fourth.   England  is  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
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tinental  competition.  In  London  you  will  hear  bitter  complaints  of  the 
Germans,  who  are  driving  out  the  native  laborers  by  working  at  lower 
rates.  I  earnestly  wish  our  lab&riug  people  would  be  willing  to  practice 
more  economy.  I  do  not  want  to  see  their  wages  reduced  by  no  means  ; 
but,  when  I  see  men  in  Germany  living  on  75  or  80  cents  a  day,  then  I 
wish,  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  that  our  American  people,  who  are 
getting  three  times  as  much,  would  manage  to  save  one-third  of  their 
pay  and  live  upon  two-thirds.  It  would  create  such  a  bulwark  against 
hard  times  and  poverty  as  we  never  saw. 

The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  has  on  deposit  about  thirty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  on  its  ledgers  the  names  of  about  120,000  depositors.  It 
does  not  take  more  than  $800,  in  a  year,  from  any  one  person.  Its  object 
is  to  help  the  poor  to  save.  When  the  hard  times  struck  us  two  years 
ago,  many  of  us  supposed  that  a  great  part  of  these  deposits  would  be 
drawn  out.  We  said,  "Here  are  thirty  millions  that  the  poor  people 
can  draw  out  and  live  on."  But  I  looked  over  the  figures  of  that  Sav- 
ing Fund  a  year  afterwards,  and  learned  the  astounding  fact  that  dur- 
ing that  year  of  extreme  depression,  the  balance  due  depositors  had 
actually  increased. 

That  showing  clearly  demonstrated  a  most  important  truth  ;  that 
l^eople,  ivho  have  formed  the  habit  of  saving,  are  so  trained  that,  even 
in  the  worst  of  times,  they  are  able  to  get  along  ivithout  drawing  out 
what  they  have  laid  up  in  better  times. 

Let  us,  as  far  as  we  can,  both  preach  and  practice  provident  habits  ; 
let  us  encourage  thrift  and  economy  ;  and  then  we  will  have  learned 
the  best  lesson  that  those  across  the  ocean  have  to  teach  us.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  McGonnigle :  I  have  had  some  correspondence  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  Convention  to  know  if  this 
Association  would  send  a  delegate  or  delegates  to  attend  their 
annual  meeting  at  ISTew  Haven.  I  had  some  correspondence  from 
its  Secretary  recently,  and  I  know  they  would  be  glad  to  have  us 
send  a  representative  to  meet  with  them  this  year.  They  meet  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  this  year.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to 
identify  ourselves  a  little  more  closely  than  we  have. 

Dr.  Walk  (Philadelphia)  :  I  move  that  the  President  elect, 
Mr.  McGonnigle,  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  delegation  to  repre- 
sent this  body  in  that  organization.  I  make  this  motion  so  that 
the  President  elect,  who  will  have  the  responsibility  in  the  com- 
ing year  of  our  work,  may  be  a))le  to  do  this.  I  attended  the 
last  National  Conference  at  New  Haven,  and  it  was  there  agreed 
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that  this  next  meeting  at  Grand  Ra^^ids,  Mich.,  was  to  be  partic- 
ularly for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  State  Associations  brought 
into  harmony  with  one  another.  There  is  a  strong  Association  in 
New  York,  and  one  iu  Michigan,  and  one  in  Minnesota,  and  one 
in  Colorado,  and  I  don't  know  but  others.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  with  them  at  New  Haven,  and  telling  them  about  some 
of  the  very  able  and  active  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this  Associa- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  this  motion  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Sypher  (Philadelphia) :  I  second  the  motion,  but  I  would 
make  an  amendment ;  that  the  President  be  included  in  the  dele- 
gation. 

Dr.  Wall::    I  accept  that  amendment. 

President  Lmcrenee :  I  tliink  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
we  had  a  representation  there.  One  of  the  principle  reasons  is 
that  Acts  of  Congi'ess  should  be  passed  to  regulate  the  payment 
of  maintenance  from  one  State  to  another.  We  have  a  law  in 
this  State  that  Avhere  we  have  a  bona  fide  resident  of  another 
county  in  one  of  our  almshouses,  we  can  collect  for  the  main- 
tenance from  the  district  in  which  such  person  has  a  legal  settle- 
ment. We  know  in  this  State  that  they  send  them  to  us  from 
other  States.  There  is  a  State  immediately  across  the  Delaware 
river  that  supplies  a  great  many  inmates  to  the  Philadelphia 
almshouse,  and  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction.  They 
send  them  to  us  from  Delaware,  and  we  have  no  way  of  return- 
ing them.  Our  department  has  made  an  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  New  York  City, 
Avhereby  we  agree  to  receive  bona  fide  residents  of  our  city,  from 
New  York,  if  they  will  agree  to  receive  such  from  our  institu- 
tions ;  we  received  one  yesterday  from  New  York  who,  after  in- 
vestigation, was  found  to  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Pliiladelphia. 
We  have  several  in  New  York  that  we  propose  to  exchange. 

I  think  it  would  be  just  and  proper  that  congress  should  pass 
an  Act  whereby  one  State  could  compel  another  State  to  take 
their  indigent  poor,  or  pay  for  their  maintenance.  I  think  if  this 
Association  were  represented  in  the  National  Conference  that  a 
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recommeudatiou  from  this  Association,  backed  by  a  resolution 
from  the  National  Conference  would  have  the  effect  of  at  least 
calling  the  attention  of  congress  to  this  question. 
I  therefore  hope  the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Walk,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Syplier,  was 
agreed  to. 

3Tr.  McGonnigle:  We  have  with  us  William  D.  Gardiner,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  this  city, 
and  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  to  him  that  we  would  Ije  glad  to 
hear  from  him. 

Mr.  William  D.  Gardiner .—M^i.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen OF  THE  Convention  :— I  certainly  deem  it  an  honor  to 
be  introduced  to  you  this  morning.  I  should  like  to  take  each  of 
you  by  the  hand,  but  it  seems  impossible  :  I  can  only  wish  that 
superior  wisdom  shall  govern  all  your  deliberations,  and  that 
your  success  in  the  management  of  your  various  departments  may 
be  more  than  you  could  even  hope  for. 

You  are  engaged  in  a  great  and  good  work.  A  work  that 
commands  the  favor  of  Him  who  said,  "  Remember  the  poor." 
"  The  poor  ye  have  witli  you,  always,"  "  Sell  all  that  ye  have  and 
give  to  the  poor."  I  say  you  are  not  only  commanding  the  favor 
of  Him  who  has  said  these  words,  but  you  are  also  receiving  the 
praise  of  the  civilized  world. 

Somebody  has  said  that  charity  is  the  noblest  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  St.  Paul  has  said  in  the  12th  of  Corinthians,  I  think, 
that  "The  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  •  I  know  that  the  theo- 
logian will  tell  us  that  that  means  love,  hut  who  can  conceive^  of 
charity  without  love— who  can  conceive  of  love  without  charity. 
They  seem  to  be  inseparably  connected.  To  be  charitable  means 
to  be  kind  ;  to  be  generous  ;  it  means  to  have  within  you,  and  to 
bring  forth  all  the  better  elements  of  our  nature. 

We  always  have  the  deserving  poor  before  us.  There  may  be 
some  who  are  not  deserving^  but  let  us  err  on  the  side  of  human- 
ity, let  us  think  that  the  poor  are  generally  deserving.  We 
always  have  with  us  the  old  people— those  who  have  fought  the 
battle  of  life  with  little  or  no  success  ;  think  of  the  man  who  earns 
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but  small  wages,  seven  or  eig'lit  dollars  a  week — and  they  are  many 
— they  raise  a  family  of  children  and  perhaps  bring  them  up  very 
respectably,  but  when  they  get  to  that  period  of  life  which  Victor 
Hugo  calls  "the  youth  of  old  age  "—fifty  years — they  begin  to 
suffer.  Who  wants  the  old  man  or  the  old  woman?  There 
seems  to  be  no  avenue  open  to  them  but  the  avenue  that  leads  to 
the  poorhouse.  There  they  go ;  there  they  rest ;  there  they 
spend  peace  and  quiet  the  remainder  of  their  days.  It  is  these 
jieople  that  you  are  trying  to  take  care  of. 

I  say  that  I  wish  you  God  speed  in  your  work.  I  hope  that 
when  you  meet  again  you  will  realize  that  during  the  past  year 
your  work  has  been  more  successful  than  ever  before.  [Ap- 
plause]. 

Capt.  Lcmn'encc:  Having  had  the  honor  of  serving  foi- you 
during  the  past  year,  I  desire  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  honor 
conferred,  for  I  do  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  selected  to  preside 
over  deliberations  of  a  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  like  these 
composing  this  Convention. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  whatever  we  have  done  to  endeavor 
to  make  your  visit  to  Philadelphia  pleasant  to  you  has  afforded 
us  very  great  gratification,  and  the  only  wish  we  have  in  the 
matter  is  that  you  will  feel  that  if  there  was  anything  wanting  to 
make  your  visit  pleasant  and  profitable  that  it  was  an  error  of  the 
head  and  not  of  the  heart,  in  overlookinor  it. 

When  the  Association  meets  in  the  future,  I  join  in  the 
expressions  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  I  hope  that  when 
we  do  meet  we  will  find  each  and  every  one  of  you  present  and 
enjoying  all  the  good  health  and  prosperity  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  you. 

I  now  take  my  leave  as  President  of  the  Association,  and  with 
my  best  wishes,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  my 
successor,  Robert  D.  McGonnigle,  of  Pittsburgh.  [Applause]. 

Mr.  McGonnigle  here  took  the  chair,  and  said  :  In  returning 
you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  I  don't  think  I 
need  to  make  a  speech,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  uuM'ritten  law 
in  this  Association,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  is  that  the  office  of 
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President,  or  any  other  office,  is  always  tendered  and  presented  to 
those  who  do  not  ask  for  it,  and  in  that  way  the  presidency  came 
to  me  :  I  didn't  ask  for  it.  And  when  it  Avas  offered  me,  and 
they  said  nnanimonsly,  there  wasn't  anything-  for  me  to  do  but 
like  a  good  soldier  obey  orders  ;  so  that  for  the  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  I  will  be  the  presiding  officer.  I  need 
not  say  to  you  that  I  appreciate  the  honor  very  much.  For 
twenty-one  years  I  have  been  your  Secretary,  and  looking 
back  twenty-one  years  it  is  a  long  time ;  and  when  I  do 
look  back,  and  see  how  few  of  us  met  at  that  first  meet- 
ing, not  a  lady  among  us,  not  a  Children's  Aid  Society 
thought  of,  and  then  think  ho^v  we  have  grown  and  how  we  have 
gotten  together,  and  how  our  influence  has  begun  to  be  felt,  and 
how  the  people  of  the  State  have  begun  to  look  forward  to  these 
annual  meetings,  it  really  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  I  can 
see  something  coming  out  of  Avhat  was  our  early  work.  It  has 
grown  far  beyond  anything  I  ever  hoped  it  would  be,  already, 
and  to  what  extent  it  will  grow  depends  altogether  on  you  peo- 
ple, not  so  much  upon  any  one  man  ;  it  depends  on  the  people 
who  come  to  these  Conventions  and  who  become  interested  and 
go  home  and  carry  with  them  the  ideas  and  impressions  that  they 
scet  here.  I  take  it  that  everv'  one  who  comes  to  these  Conven- 
tions  goes  home  with  some  good  ideas. 

I  hope  to  see  you  all  at  Pittsburgh,  and  a  good  many 
more.  This  Convention  has  had  an  attendance  of  about  300, 
possibly  the  largest  we  ever  had.  I  will  not  say  hoAv  well, 
or  how  badly  Pittsburgh  is  going  to  treat  you  ;  I  will  let  you 
find  that  out,  then  you  will  be  able  to  make  up  your  minds 
whether  or  not  you  are  well  treated. 

If  there  is  any  other  business  to  be  presented,  I  would  be  glad  . 
to  receive  it. 

At  2  p.  :.r.  the  delegates  took  a  special  train  for  Elwyn.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  station  at  Elwyn  they  were  met  by  a  baud  from 
the  institution,  composed  of  inmates  under  treatment  there,  and 
escorted  to  the  building  of  the  institution,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Barr  and  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisting of  Wm.  H.  Miller,  H.  M.  Dechert,  Francis  M,  Brooke, 
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Henry  Palmer,  jSTorris  J.  Scott,  Edward  A.  Price,  they  were 
shown  through  the  different  departments  of  this  model  ])lace. 
Among  other  things,  a  battalion  drill  of  three  or  four  companies 
ot  inmates,  was  very  highly  enjoyed,  and  showed  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  what  training  will  do,  even  for  the  feeble  minded. 

After  this  the  members  adjourned  to  music  hall,  where  the  fol- 
lowing exercises  were  held. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Barr,  Superintendent  of  the  Institute  at  Elwyn,  read 
the  following  interesting  paper  : 

CHILDREN   OF  A  DAY. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen  :  Standing  to-night  in  the  place  of  one,  once 
your  co-worker,  whom  I  ever  love  to  call  my  master  in  the  work,  I 
would  with  greater  diflSdence  address  you  did  I  not  recognize  and 
gratefully  appreciate  the  tribute  you  have  paid  to  him  in  thus  trans- 
ferring the  discussion  of  this  brauch  of  your  noble  work  so  fittingly  to 
the  place  which  he  has  made  its  most  enduring  monument. 

It  is  said  that  the  inspiration  of  life  is  a  memory  or  a  hope,  and  we 
note  this  belief  in  nations  as  in  individuals  finding  expression  in  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  and  in  aspirations  for  the  future. 

There  is  much  talk  just  now  of  the  study  of  races,  of  the  influences 
of  heredity,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  whence  and  the  whither,  of  the 
why  and  the  wherefore,  as  men  seek  the  solution  of  that  great  prob- 
lem— Man. 

There  is  a  race  in  our  midst,  a  race  for  whom  the  ever  present  day 
has  no  yesterday  and  no  to-morrow,  a  race  that  exists  without  a  living 
memory  or  a  living  hope — literally  children  of  a  day  ;  a  strange  race 
whose  advent  and  limitations  and  dominions  are  set  forth  in  no  work 
of  anthropology.  A  weak  race,  yet  an  exception  to  the  law  of  civiliza- 
tion where  the  weaker  goes  down  before  the  stronger,  it  insinuates 
itself  with  a  power  to  dominate,  and  no  place  is  safe  from  its  intrusion. 
Quietly  and  without  parade  it  enters  palace  and  cottage  alike  and  there 
makes  its  abode,  and  king  and  treck-boer  become  equally  its  vassal. 

The  imbecile  !  We  trace  him  through  all  ages,  through  all  climes. 
In  the  orient  as  the  demoniac  or  the  jiossessed  of  devils  ;  in  Rome  the 
fatua  ;  in  medieval  times  he  appears  as  the  jester  and  the  fool  of  kings* 
The  Scotch  tell  us  of  the  "  feckless,"  the  "  daft  bairn,"  who  is  one  of 
God's  poor  ;  the  French  talk  of  "^es  enfants  arrierer the  Germans 
of  the  Oeistig-zeruck  gebliebene  ;  and  the  Tardivi  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
aandelig  abnorme  of  Scandinavia  are  one.  The  American  Indian 
allowed  to  pass  unharmed  these  children  of  the  Great  Spirit,  while  the 
Koran  gives  this  special  charge  to  the  faithful :  "  Give  not  unto  those 
who  are  of  weak  understanding  the  substance  which  God  hath 
appointed  you  to  preserve  for  them  ;  but  maintain  them  thereout,  and 
clothe  them,  and  speak  kindly  unto  them."  (The  Koran,  Chap.  4.) 
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History  aud  tradition  gives  another  picture,  and  shows  him  driven 
from  place  to  place  the  sport  of  the  multitude,  until  superstition  comes 
to  change  human  neglect  to  human  barbarity  ;  and  the  victim  of 
ignorance  or  fear,  his  portion  is  the  dungeon  or  the  chain.  And  yet 
this  outcast  so  despised,  held  kinship  with  earth's  noblest-for  the 
idiot  and  the  genius  are  children  of  the  same  race. 

The  later  diagnoses  of  alienists  determining  racial  characteristics 
show  traits  unmistakable  by  which  can  be  traced  the  wonderful  in- 
fluences of  degeneration  ;  working  downward,  producing  the  idiot,  the 
the  imbecile,  the  abnormally  backward  or  peculiarly  precocious  child, 
developing  not  infrequently  the  moral  imbecile  or  the  habitual  crimi- 
nal. Working  upward,  by  the  expanding  of  one  side  of  the  being  to 
the  detriment  or  prejudice  of  the  other,  producing  the  mono-maniac, 
developing  into  the  artist  in  many  lines.  In  short,  the  man  of  genius 
towering  above  his  fellows  by  abnormal  growth,  overtopping  alike 
their  weaknesses  and  his  own.  Let  us  look  a  little  nearer  at  this  classi- 
fication. Broadly  considered  we  find  two  groups  :  Imbecility,  repre- 
senting the  improvable  ;  idiocy,  the  unimprovable  ;  both  of  these  mod- 
ified and  influenced  by  the  potent  factors  of  epilepsy  and  paranoia. 

According  to  the  nomenclature  given  so  clearly  by  Dr.  Kerlin,  and 
now  generally  recognized,  mental  defectives  are  divided  into  four  gen- 
eral classes : 

.  1.   The  idiot— apathetic  and  excitable. 

2.  The  idio-imbecile. 

3.  The  imbecile— low,  middle  and  high  grade. 

4.  The  moral  imbecile. 

This  nomenclature  is  capable  of  further  subdivision  based  on  patha- 
logical  or  ethnic  classification.  For  instance,  we  have  in  the  first 
class  the  microcephalic  and  the  hydrocephalic  idiot— children  with 
heads  abnormally  small  and  abnormally  large.  In  the  idio-imbecile 
we  have  the  Mongolian  and  the  Malayan  types,  so  called  from  physiog- 
nomical resemblances  to  these  races. 

Poorly  developed  physically  the  idiot  rarely  if  ever  stands  alone, 
delights  in  being  rocked  and  held,  cries  when  he  is  hungry  ;  in  fact  his 
intelligence  is  that  of  a  babe  who  recognizes  his  nurse  and  but  little 


more. 


Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  show  physical  development  apparently 
normal.  The  apathetic  idiot  is  more  common  than  the  excitable  who 
either  dies  in  early  infancy,  or  sinks  into  apathy. 

The  idio-imbecile  as  his  name  implies  stands  between  the  idiot  and 
the  imbecile.  He  is  mostly  dwarfed,  with  speech  and  hearing  not  in- 
frequently defective,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement  in  but  a  slight 
degree.  He  may  learn  some  simple  things  as  to  knit,  to  weave  mats 
or\ammocks,  or  indeed  any  of  the  simple  manual  occupations,  but 
never  to  read  or  write.  Under  this  had  we  number  not  only  the  Mon- 
gohan  but  the  cretin.  For  these  two  classes,  as  may  readily  be  seen, 
we  provide  little  beyond  the  custodial  care  best  adapted  to  their  pecu- 
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liar  needs,  the  real  benefit  being  found  in  the  families  relieved  of  such 
burdens,  where,  it  is  computed  that  for  every  idiot  sequestered,  two,  if 
not  four,  useful  members  are  released  to  society. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  imbecile  whom  we  have  cited  as  the 
improvable  class,  grading  from  low,  through  middle,  to  high.  The 
first  of  these  is  susceptible  of  training,  always  under  direction,  for  good 
service  in  the  garden,  the  farm,  the  laundry,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  household  service  or  in  the  simplest  occupations  of  the  work- 
shops. He  develops  no  aptitude  for  intellectual  work  in  the  schools, 
rarely  if  ever  learns  to  read,  and  after  a  certain  point  his  improvement 
is  but  relative. 

The  middle  grade  shows  children  capable  of  some  advance  in  intel- 
lectual training  as  far  as  reading,  writing,  color,  form  and  number 
work.  Mental  development  is  for  them  best  attained  through  the 
medium  of  simple  handicrafts  having  their  initiative  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  kindergarten.  Our  children  of  this  grade  contribute 
largely  to  the  work  of  the  institution  in  its  various  departments. 

The  third  or  high  grade  shows  children  comparatively  strong  in 
body  and  but  slightly  deficient  mentally,  capable  of  progressing  slowly 
as  far  as  the  ordinary  grammar  school  grade,  and  developing  often  an 
aptitude  for  music,  drawing  and  the  various  manual  arts.  These  are 
the  backward  children  that  the  schools  complain  of,  whose  develop- 
ment under  excessive  pressure  or  the  excitement  of  competition,  would 
inevitably  be  arrested.  So  nearly  normal  are  some  of  these,  that  their 
defect  would  perhaps  be  noted  only  by  the  initiated.  It  is  chiefly  that 
lack  of  will-power  and  judgment,  which  not  only  precludes  the  attain- 
ment of  success  in  life,  but  which  also  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to 
the  designing  and  the  vicious.  Here  working  under  direction,  shel- 
tered from  the  world  and  what  is  of  still  greater  moment  society  pre- 
served from  them,  they  lead  a  life  of  happy  occupation  contributing 
largely  to  the  support  of  themselves  and  others. 

To  this  class  chiefly  belongs  the  moral  imbecile  difficult  to  control 
within  the  walls  of  an  institution,  in  the  world  doubly  so,  where  he 
would  inevitably  join  the  ranks  of  the  habitual  criminal. 

As  a  child  we  find  him  the  bete  noir  of  the  nursery,  the  terror  of  the 
neighborhood  ;  in  youth  often  conspicuous  in  the  police  courts. 

The  absence  of  moral  nature— what  we  term  not  immoral  but  amoral— 
is  often  united  with  extreme  mental  precocity,  which  together  with  a 
pleasing  exterior  and  engaging  manners,  renders  him  a  dangerous 
member  of  society  from  which  he  should  be  forever  secluded. 

Of  this  Dr.  Kerlin  repeatedly  affirms  :  "  There  exists  a  small  class 
of  children  to  whom  the  offices  of  a  schoolroom  should  not  be  applied. 
.  .  .  They  tend  but  to  foster  the  ill  we  would  suppress.  In  teaching 
them  to  write  we  give  them  an  illimitable  power  of  mischief.  In  edu- 
cating them  at  all  except  to  manual  labor,  we  are  adding  to  their 
armament  of  deception  and  misdemeanor.'' 
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A  life-long  detention  of  this  class  is  most  desirable.  Under  strict  un- 
ceasing surveillance,  constant  congenial  employment  and  happy  en- 
vironment, many  of  them  will  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
community  of  which  they  are  members.  Their  sequestration  prevent- 
ing production  and  reproduction  preserving  the  nation  from  a  flood 
of  the  worst  type  of  imbecility  and  crime. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  of  our  work  is  the  denial  we  must  give 
to  the  oft  repeated  question  of  sorrowing  mothers:  "How  soon  will 
my  child  be  cured?"  The  incurability  of  imbecility  is  for  the  world 
as  great  an  enigma  as  is  the  existence  of  the  moral  imbecile.  We  may 
train,  strengthen,  develop  what  is  there,  but  as  Wilbur  so  forcibly  puts 
it :  "  We  do  not  propose  to  create  or  supply  faculties  absolutely  want- 
ing ;  nor  to  bring  all  grades  of  idiocy  to  the  same  standard  of  develop- 
ment or  discipline ;  nor  to  make  all  capable  of  sustaining  creditably 
all  the  relations  of  a  social  and  a  moral  life  ;  but  rather  to  give  to  dor- 
mant faculties  the  greatest  possible  development,  and  to  apply  these 
weakened  faculties  to  a  useful  purpose  under  the  control  of  an  aroused 
and  disciplined  will."  The  necessity  of  trained  specialists  for  this  work 
and  also  of  life-long  guardianship  for  these  hfe-long  children,  is  there- 
fore self-evident,  as  one  step  beyond  the  mental  limit,  and  retrogres- 
sion is  sure  to  ensue  with  constant  danger  of  an  outbreak  into  insanity, 
or  a  lapse  into  profound  idiocy,  so  that  the  last  state  shall  be  worse 
than  the  first. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  far  to  present  to  you  as  succinctly  as  possible 
characteristics  and  salient  points  touching  the  feeble  minded. 

Now  may  I  ask  for  a  brief  space  your  consideration  of  what  directly 
concerns  our  attitude  towards  them  ?  That  imbecility  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  and  that  heredity  is  a 
potent  factor  in  its  production  is  also  true.  The  census  of  1880  reports 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  idiots  and  feeble  minded  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  alone.  In  1890,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-three  are  reported.  As  people  are  loath  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  this  detect  in  their  own,  we  are  assured  that  many  remain 
unaccounted  for,  which  would  bring  the  total  in  round  numbers  to  ten 
thousand,  if  not  more.  To-day  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
mentally  defective  children  in  the  United  States. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  America  is  too  young  a  country  with 
too  much  good  rich  blood  in  its  arteries  to  allow  the  admixture  of  this 
taint.  We  should  and  ought  to  represent  the  highest  type  of  healthy 
mentality. 

This  matter  of  cause  and  remedy  is  now^  the  question  with  alienists, 
neurologists  and  pathologists.  To  their  researches  we  open  broad 
fields  in  our  massing  of  numbers,  equipment  of  hospitals  for  scientific 
investigation,  and  arrangement  of  schools  on  physiological  lines.  The 
responsibility  of  crowning  their  efforts  with  success  will  probably  rest 
with  society  and  with  the  State. 
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For  US  who  And  ourselves  custodians  of  this  race,  scattered  as  we 
have  seen  through  all  nations,  and  speaking  all  tongues,  the  question  is 
a  different  one.  Almost  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  United  States 
alone,  and  of  the  eight  thousand  provided  for,  five  thousand  are  practi- 
cably unimprovable,  incapable  of  training,  who  by  their  infirmity  ai-e 
naturally  set  apart  from  harm,  or  may  be  so  guarded  by  ordinary 
means.  Three  thousand  are  improvable,  who  must  be  kept  from  ever 
polluting  the  life  of  the  nation  by  taint  of  blood  or  irresponsible  crime, 
who  may  be  made  self-supporting  and  happy,  living  out  their  brief  day 
unclouded  by  ignominy  and  the  thousand  ills  that  the  world  will  bring. 

With  this  army  of  ten  thousand  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone  knocking  at  our  doors,  the  vital  question  to  you  who  send,  to  us 
who  receive,  must  be  that  of  selection.  We  have  now  nearly  reached 
our  limit  of  one  thousand.  Other  institutions  from  sister  States  give 
similar  reports  of  fast  becoming  crowded  to  repletion  and  unable  to 
respond  to  applications. 

Shall  we  accept  the  idiot  svho  can  be  cared  for — although  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vital  energy — in  the  family  or  in  the  county  home,  or  shall 
we  relieve  society  of  the  imbecile  who  will,  by  the  stern  law  of  trans- 
mission taint  and  pollute,  or  drift  to  his  inevitable  fate  in  the  jail  or 
the  penitentiary  ? 

Col.  Gould  (Erie)  :  This  is  my  lirst  visit  here,  though  I  have 
long  been  in  touch  with  it  in  correspondence.  This  has  been  a 
season  of  education  to  me,  and  it  has  opened  up  new  lines  of 
thought  which  I  shall  think  out  during  the  coming  year. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  legal  standing  of  weak-minded  and 
feeble-minded  persons  is  far  behind  the  practical  spirit  and  devel- 
opment of  it.  Under  the  law  everyone  Avho  is  weak  and  feeble- 
minded, is  an  insane  person — even  the  liabitual  drunkard.  The 
same  laws  apply  to  him  that  apply  to  the  others.  They  are  declared 
so  by  the  same  laws,  go  through  the  same  process  and  in  this 
State  they  are  committed  to  the  same  institutions.  Every  one 
knows  that  is  wrong. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  :  the  last  Legislature  took  the  first 
step  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  various  classes  of  imbecility 
and  lack  of  mental  capacity.  It  passed  an  Act  which  everyone  has 
thought  of,  I  guess,  the  injustice,  when  one  has  lived  a  life  of 
usefulness,  and  has  reached  the  age  when  he  lays  off  the  burdens 
of  caring  for  himself  and  building  up  a  fortune  for  others,  and 
becomes  weak  and  feeble-minded,  and  unable  to  take  care  of  his 
property,  under  the  law  before  this  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
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he  had  to  be  declared  an  insane  person  before  a  committee  or 
gnardian  conld  be  had  over  him.  The  Last  Legishitnre  took  the 
initial  step  and  said  that  they  might  prove  simply  that  he  Avas 
incapable,  either  physically  or  mentally,  to  take  care  of  his  prop- 
erty and  then  a  committee  conld  be  appointed  for  that  pnrpose  ;  thns 
taking  away  the  stigma  that  existed  before,  of  declaring  such 
person  insane. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  should  clearly  mark  out  the  im- 
becile, and  the  various  grades,  without  declaring  them  insane 
persons. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  here  to-day,  and  I  feel  like 
taking  off  my  hat  and  bowing  with  respect,  not  only  to  the  head, 
but  to  every  employe  of  this  institution  who  is  laboring  for  the 
development  of  the  mental  capacity  of  these  inmates.  They  are 
doing  a  grand  and  noble  work  ;  they  are  doing  that  quiet,  silent 
work,  which  is  only  recognized  and  will  only  be  properly  recog- 
nized when  they  go  above,  when  it  will  be  said  of  them  "  inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these  you  did  it  unto  Me."  [Ap- 
plause]. 

Mr.  Colborn :  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  this  institu- 
tion many  times,  but  the  oftener  I  come  the  more  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy Avith  the  Avork  that  is  being  done  here.  I  have  read  one  or 
two  of  Dr.  Barr's  productions  on  hereditary  insanity,  and  as  Mr. 
Gould  has  said,  our  laws  are  very  defective  on  that  subject.  Dr. 
Barr,  in  an  address  that  he  made  someAvhere,  but  I  cannot  now 
tell  where,  Avhere  from  one  parent  marrying  blood  relations  there 
is  existing  to-day  80  insane  persons  from  that  union.  That  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  and  I  recognized  it  in  his  address,  is  in  Somerset 
county. 

NoAv  the  laws  of  affinity  and  consanguinity,  by  Avhich  people 
are  allowed  to  marry  and  inter-marry,  ought  to  be  removed  at 
least  two  degrees  from  Avdiat  it  is  noAV.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
causes,  and  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  insanity  being  on  the  in- 
crease to-day. 

It  is  really  alarming,  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  insanity  in 
our  own  Commonwealth.    According  to  the  statistics  as  given  by 
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Dr.  BaiT  to-day,  we  fiutl  an  increase  in  some  ten  years  of  over  two 
thousand,  and  should  it  increase  in  the  next  ten  years,  or  the  next 
fifty  years  in  the  same  ratio,  it  will  be  appalling. 

It  is  time  that  those  having  those  matters  in  charge  should  look 
into  them  and  see  if  some  i-emedy  cannot  be  gotten  to  overcome 
this  increase.  It  is  true  we  have  homes  like  this  throughout  the 
State,  and  one  being  prepared  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  if 
we  can  prevent  the  bringing  into  the  world  of  such  creatures,  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  our  people.  And  as  Col.  Gould 
is  on  tlie  Legislative  Committee,  and  will  in  all  probability  be 
returned  to  the  Legislature,  I  hope  he  will  give  this  matter  that 
he  has  spoken  of,  and  others  that  may  have  come  under  his  ob- 
servation, his  special  attention.  [Applause]. 

Dr.  Walk  (Philadelphia) :  I  will  not  say  anything  except  that 
I  feel  that  Philadelphia  ought  to  be  heard  in  a  few  words  of 
commendation  of  this  very  excellent  school,  as  Ave  have  heard 
from  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State. 

This  is  the  pioneer  school,  in  many  resjjects,  of  the  training 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  it  has  also  retained  its  place  in 
the  front  rank.  We  all  know  tlie  great  work  done  by  Dr.  Ker- 
lin,  and  we  are  glad  to  feel  to-day,  that  he  has  been  followed  by 
^v■orthy  successors,  who  will  take  up  the  great  work  he  left  behind 
him  and  carry  it  on.  This  school  is  not  only  doing  much  to  ele- 
vate the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  feeble-minded,  but  also  it  is 
doing  a  very  important  thing  in  cutting  off'  the  supply  of  feeble- 
minded, and  when  our  Commonwealth  is  wise  enough — as  I  hope 
it  will  be  in  a  few  years — to  place  in  permanent  custody  all  the 
feeble-minded  girls  who  are  drifting  around  our  almshouses,  a 
very  advanced  step  will  have  been  taken  for  the  cutting  oft'  of 
the  supply  of  imbeciles.  And  this  institution  is  doing  all  it  can 
in  that  direction. 

There  is  one  other  thought  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It 
is  one  of  the  group  of  very  extraordinary  jkiblic  charities  which 
are  very  different  from  anything  else  in  the  country ;  that  is  to 
say,  charities  that  are  founded  by  individuals  and  by  private  cor- 
porations, and  yet  in  great  measure  supported  by  State  money. 
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The  group  consists  of  this  institution,  the  House  of  Refuge,  the 
Seliool  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Mt.  Airy.  They  all  grew  up  from  private  foundations, 
and  I  aiu  here  to-day  to  say  that  there  are  no  institutions  any- 
where in  the  country  that  do  more  honest  or  more  faithful  Avork 
than  these  institutions  that  are  on  a  private  foundation  and  receive 
State  aid,  and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  Pennsylvania  when  she 
takes  the  step,  if  she  ever  ,  does,  that  State  aid  shall  only  go  to  in- 
stitutions owned  entirely  by  the  State. 

I  think  we  can  all  go  from  this  place  feeling  that  it  has  not 
only  maintained  its  high  record  in  the  past,  but  that  it  has  before 
it  an  increasing  record  in  the  future.  [Applause]. 

Col  E.  P.  Gould  (Erie)  :  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to 
leave  here  until  we  have  given  a  public  expression  to  Dr.  Barr 
and  the  officers  and  attendants  of  the  institution  of  the  great 
pleasure  we  have  enjoyed  in  visiting  this  place,  and  commending 
them  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  I  make  that  as  a  motion,  and 
move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  them. 

The  naotion  of  Col.  Gould  is  unanimously  agreed  to,  all  the 
delegates  risinp;  to  their  feet. 

The  Twenty-first  Convention  was  here  declared  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  Pittsburgh  on  third  Tuesday  of  October,  1896. 

After  the  adjournment  the  delegates  were  all  invited  into  the 
entertainment  room  to  partake  of  a  light  huieh,  which  proved  to 
be  a  feast,  and  which  was  most  heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 
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Reports  of  Districts  and  Societies. 

Presented  during  sessions  to  be  printed  in  proceedings  : 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 
The  management  of  the  Almshouse  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  we  feel  quite  proud  of  our 
insane  department.  Our  new  insane  building  is  both  attractive  and 
convenient  in  all  its  arrangements  and  is  iiept  in  the  very  best  of  order, 
as  w^ell  as  all  the  other  buildings  and  inmates  under  the  efficient  man- 


agement of  the  steward  and  his  wife. 

EXPENn:)ITUKES. 

Amount  paid  out  on  orders  last  fiscal  year  $15,311  53 

Steward's  account   291  67 

Total  cost  $15,603  20 

Outdoor  Relief...  $2,621  50 

Boarding  of  Insane   745  50 

Boarding  of  Children   407  89     -  • 

Transferring  of  Inmates  and  Insane   118  09 

Salaries  of  Officers   835  00 

Male  Employes   677  00 

Female  Employes   847  00 

$  6,251  98 

Amount  chargeable  to  Maintenance  of  Inmates  $  9,351  38 


Average  cost  of  Maintenance  of  Inmates  for  year  1894  $     130  00 

Average  cost  to  the  Taxj^ayers  of  the  County  for  each  Inmate 

including  the  pay  of  Officers  and  Employes   163  00 

Number  of  Inmates  present,  January  1, 1895  : 

Males   29 

Females   22 

51 

Insane  Department : 

Males   9 

Females   12 


21 


BEAVER  COUNTY. 
Opebations  of  Beaver  County  Poor  District. 
Beaver  County  Home  is  located  on  South  Side  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  buildings  are  old  and  lacking  modern  improvements  and  therefore 
hard  to  keep  in  perfect  order.    The  farm  contains  130  acres  of  fairly 
good  farming  land.   We  have  had  at  the  Home  during  the  past  year  an 
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average  of  90  inmates  ;  have  at  Dixmont,  Wernersville  and  Warren  In- 
sane Hospitals,  55  insane  patients  supported  by  the  county  ;  have  given 
outside  aid  and  support  to  535  during  1894  and  '95,  a  great  number  of 
whom  are  permanent  and  ought  to  be  at  the  County  Home,  but  owing 
to  lack  of  room  have  to  be  supported  outside.  The  cost  of  the  support 
and  maintenance  incident  there  was  in  1894,  $20,723.01.  A  schedule  of 
farm  products  for  1895,  is  herewith  submitted  : 

Products  of  Farm— Hay,  16  tons  ;  Wheat,  200  bushels  ;  Oats,  425 
bushels  ;  Corn,  2,000  bushels  ;  Corn,  sweet,  300  bushels  ;  Potatoes,  1,100 
bushels ;  Potatoes,  sweet,  10  bushels ;  Tomatoes,  400  bushels  ;  Onions, 
25  bushels  ;  Cabbage,  3,000  heads  ;  Beans,  50  bushels  ;  Carrots,  40  bush- 
els ;  Beets,  60  bushels ;  Turnips,  100  bushels ;  Apples,  50  bushels  ; 
Pumpkins,  3  loads  ;  Celery,  1,000  bunches. 

Live  Stock— Horses,  4  ;  Cows,  8  ;  Bull,  1  ;  Calves,  8  ;  Hogs,  42. 


BERKS  COUNTY. 
Report  of  Berks  County  for  1895. 

Berks  County  Home  was  organized  by  a  special  law,  approved  March 
29,  1824.  It  is  located  three  miles  southwest  of  Reading,  near  the 
Reading  &  Mohnsville  Electric  Railroad,  commanding  a  beautiful 
scenery.  The  buildings  are  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.  A 
farm  of  514  acres  is  connected  with  the  institution  on  which  about  375 
acres  are  cultivated. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1895,  an  average  of  292  inmates 
were  supported  in  the  institution.  101  insane  patients  are  at  present 
maintained  at  the  Harrisburg  and  Wernersville  State  Asylums,  23  chil- 
dren at  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children  at  Reading,  and  11  feeble- 
minded children  at  Elwyn  Home.  Number  of  inmates  in  Home,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1895,  

Since  our  last  meeting,  the  institution  has  fully  maintained  its 
high  standard  of  efficient  management.  Several  Grand  Juries  have 
inspected  the  buildings,  reported  the  institution  in  perfect  condition 
and  commended  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

A  decrease  of  expenditure,  as  shown  by  the  appending  report,  was 
effected  by  the  business-like  methods  of  the  Directors  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Steward. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Total  cost  for  maintaining  the  Poor  of  County  for  year  ending 

September  30,  1895   $50,144  89 

Out-door  Relief  $10,875  75 

Out-door  Funeral  Expenses   179  00 

Maintaining  Insane  and  Children  in  Homes...    9,995  85 

Other  Out-door  Expenses   618  10    21,666  70 

Aggregate  cost  for  maintaining  Inmates  of  Home   $28,498  19 

Current  Receipts  from  Products  of  Farm,  etc.,  deducted   6,109  01 

Net  cost  of  maintaining  Inmates  of  Home   $22,369  18 
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BLAIR  COUNTY. 

The  Blair  County  Almshouse  is  located  one  mile  and  a  half  north- 
west of  Hollidaysburg,  the  County  Seat,  and  six  miles  south  of  Altoona. 
The  buildings  are  new,  having  been  erected  in  the  year  1892.  They 
are  among  the  best  and  most  modern  of  any  in  the  State.  The  alms- 
house is  cruciform  in  shape,  being  practically  four  separate  buildings 
joined  by  open-air  corridors.  All  are  built  of  soft-colored  red  brick, 
faced  with  cut  stone  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  middle  building, 
which  stands  ahead  of  the  others  somewhat,  is  the  Steward's  residence. 
The  left  and  right  wings  are  respectively  the  male  and  female  depart- 
ments. In  the  rear  house  are  the  dining  rooms  and  commodious 
kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  while  the  second  floor  contains  the  chapel 
and  flve  bed  rooms  for  the  employes.  The  cellar  of  this  building  has 
an  improved  steam  laundry,  bake  oven  and  coal  room.  Great  care 
and  forethought  have  been  expended  in  the  arrangement  of  the  male 
and  female  wings  of  the  buildings.  The  lavatories  are  perfect ;  the 
dormitories  light,  cheerful  and  airy;  ventilation  everywhere  good;  and 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  heated  with  steam,  radiators  being  fixed  in 
every  room  and  in  the  wide  corridors.  The  hospital  rooms  are  facing 
the  east  and  south  and  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Electric  light 
is  supplied  from  the  plant  in  Hollidaysburg,  the  county  having  paid  for 
all  the  wire.  An  eight  inch  sewer  has  been  laid  from  the  Home  to  the 
Juniata  river,  almost  one  mile  distant,  and  as  pure  a  stream  of  water  as 
any  in  the  State  is  brought  in  a  three  inch  pipe  from  two  springs  sit- 
uated in  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles.  No 
County  Home  is  more  blessed  with  a  pure  and  abundant  supply  of 
water  and  a  more  perfect  system  of  sewerage.  The  cost  of  buildings, 
sewer  line  and  water  line  was  about  $50,000.  Other  necessary  out- 
buildings are  being  erected,  and  a  new  barn  will  be  built  next  year. 
The  farm  is  large  and  productive,  and  under  the  present  management 
it  is  being  put  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  for  1894,  was  110  per  month. 


CARBON  AND  LUZERNE  COUNTIES. 
Statement  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District,  1895. 


Total  receipts  $43,012  18 

Cost  of  Maintenance  at  Almshouse  $11,619  81 

Out-door  Relief   15,639  00 

Salaries  and  Expenses   1,400  00 

Maintenance  of  Insane   3,918  79 

Paid  other  Districts   475  10 

Office  Expense  and  Printing   849  85 

Repairs   526  54 


$34,429  09 
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Amouut  brought  forward  134,429  09 

Conveying  Paupers   "91  08 

Election  Expenses   336  95 

Feeble-minded  Children   11169 

Children's  Aid   123  00 

Out-door  Medical  Attendance   292  35 


136,084  16 

Average  number  Inmates  at  Almshouse   162 


"  "  "       "  Insane  Asylums   52 

Whole  number  of  persons  receiving  Out-door  Relief  1,005 

Approximate  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property,  180,000. 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Chester  has  a  population  of  91,000,  and  the  County 
Home  is  situated  about  the  centre,  along  the  historic  Brandywine,  six 
miles  west  of  West  Chester,  the  county  seat,  with  its  population  of 
about  '9,000. 

The  County  Home  farm  contains  365  acres  of  land,  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation. 

The  Institution  is  nicely  situated,  is  built  of  brick  with  large  airy 
rooms  and  halls,  and  with  many  of  the  modern  improvements— steam 
heat,  electric  light,  and  new  kitchen  that  was  built  a  year  ago,  with 
bake  shop  and  storeroom  attached,  making  it  most  convenient. 

The  Institution  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  three  Directors  :  J.  Pres- 
ton Thomas,  Samuel  Wickersham  and  John  L.  Smith,  who  meet  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

There  are  in  the  Institution  93  white  men,  65  white  women,  16 
colored  men,  15  colored  women  and  15  children  who  are  cared  for  by 
the  C.  C.  A.  S.,  which  is  conducted  by  some  of  Chester  county's  most 
able  and  efficient  women.  A  great  deal  of  the  comfort  of  these  little 
wards  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Society's  secretary. 

Besides  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  we  have  91  inmates  at  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Norristpwn,  14  at  Wernersville,  6  at 
Harrisburg,  and  13  at  the  Feeble  Minded  School  at  Elwyn. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

The  Crawford  county  Almshouse  is  located  in  the  boj'ough  of 
Saegerstown,  4i  miles  from  Meadville,  the  county  seat. 

The  farm  consists  of  237  acres,  mostly  cleared  ;  about  135  acres  have 
been  cultivated.  The  farm  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  §14,000  ;  it  was 
bought  at  different  times,  in  1851  and  1876. 

The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  §30,000  ;  it  will  accommodate 
about  150  persons.    I  don't  think  there  has  ever  been  that  many  in  it. 
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Average  per  year  86.  The  house  has  been  repaired  last  year  to  the 
amount  of  about  13,000,  and  is  now  in  pretty  good  condition.  There 
are  in  the  house  at  present  83  inmates— male  natives, 33  ;  foreigners,  17  ; 
total  number  males,  50.  Female  natives,  28  ;  foreigners,  5  ;  total  num- 
ber of  females,  33.  The  house  was  opened  for  inmates  April  21,  1856, 
H.  M.  Long,  superintendent.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  under  the 
following  named  superintendents  :  William  Scowden,  E.  O.  David, 
Charles  A.  Buell,  A.  .J.  McQuiston,  George  Cutshall,  and  the  present 
one  Joseph  Norris. 

The  farm  belonging  to  the  Institution  is  in  fair  condition.  The  crops 
have  been  gathered  in,  and  averaged  with  most  of  the  farms  in  the 
township.  The  frost  damaged  our  wheat  about  one-half;  yield— 186 
bushels  off  12  acres.  We  cut  83  tons  of  hay,  threshed  917  bushels  off 
15  acres,  1,400  bushels  corn  off  13  acres,  raised  1,012  bushels  potatoes, 
pickles,  squash,  cabbages,  parsnips,  pumpkins,  turnips,  beets,  carrots, 
onions,  tomatoes,  etc.  Have  24  cows  on  farm,  make  about  60  pounds 
of  butter  per  week,  keep  Ave  horses,  have  40  hogs  in  pen  and  yards  ; 
annual  expense  of  inmates  and  farm  to  county  over  produce  raised, 
about  $6,000. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Delaware  County  Home  is  located  at  Lima,  two  miles  from  Glen 
Riddle  Station  on  P.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.,  central  division,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Media,  the  county  seat. 

The  farm  contains  103  acres  of  arrable  land.  We  buy  our  supplies 
quarterly  by  bids  from  different  dealers  in  the  county.  The  house  is 
heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  coal  oil  lamps.  We  have  fire  ex- 
tinguishers placed  all  over  the  buildings  in  different  localities,  manu- 
factured by  W.  T.  Bailey.  Our  insane  are  cared  for  at  Norristown 
State  Hospital,  and  Wernersville  State  Asylum. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

The  Fayette  County  Pobrhouse  was  established  by  a  special  Act  of 
Assembly,  dated  April  22,  1822,  and  by  a  supplement  thereto  dated 
April  16,  1846,  the  Board  of  Directors  were  invested  with  the  several 
powers  and  duties  given  to  and  imposed  upon  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  by  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  29th  and  31st  sections  of  the 
general  act  of  June,  1837,  relating  to  and  providing  for  the  relief  and 
employment  of  the  poor. 

The  first  County  Home  was  erected  in  the  year  1824,  on  a  tract  of 
land  situate  1)4  miles  west  of  Uniontown  on  the  great  national  road, 
containing  about  130  acres.  The  earlier  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments were  of  necessity  of  a  very  moderate  size  and  character,  but  from 
time  to  time  enlarged  and  extended  as  cecessity  required. 
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The  land  being  underlaid  with  the  famous  Connellsville  coking  coal 
has  become  quite  valuable  of  late  years  ;  so  much  so  that  |500  per  acre 
would  perhaps  be  a  moderate  valuation  to  place  upon  it  at  this  time. 

New  buildings  throughout  were  erected  in  the  year  1884,  costing 
about  $100,000,  and  other  minor  buildings  and  improvements  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time  until  the  whole  property  is  now  worth  per- 
haps $175,000. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  Fayette  county  has  had  the  distinction  of 
possessing  one  of  the  very  best  County  Homes  in  the  State,  both  as  to 
equipment  and  practical  management.  We  are  proud  of  this  distinc- 
tion, and  while  we  may  not  have  advanced  very  much  of  late  in  any 
material  improvement,  we  still  aim  to  hold  our  ground,  and  as  far  as 
may  be,  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  Our  buildings  are  fully 
equipped  with  the  best  of  machinery  and  apphances  for  their  various 
purposes.  The  Home  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas  and  supplied 
throughout  with  mountain  water  by  the  city  water  works.  The  farm  is 
well  supplied  with  suitable  tools  and  implements,  as  well  as  with  an 
abundance  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  other  stock,  the  whole  being 
under  the  management  of  our  efficient  steward,  who  with  his  family  of 
assistants,  has  succeeded  in  making  the  County  Home  so  attractive  and 
inviting  that  he  has  had  no  less  than  1,050  visitors  since  last  April. 

Our  system  of  maintenance  and  management  is  about  the  same  as  in 
former  years,  and  similar  to  that  of  other  almshouses.  We  keep  the 
sexes  separate,  of  course,  and  as  far  as  possible  keep  those  who  are  able 
employed  at  some  light  work  about  the  house,  or  in  the  field  or  garden. 

Like  all  other  homes,  our  population  varies  somewhat  with  the 
seasons.  At  present  we  have  about  125  inmates,  of  whom  90  are  males 
and  35  are  females  ;  114  are  white  and  11  colored.  Of  the  inmates  only 
41,  or  about  33  per  cent,  are  native  American— the  remainder  are  for- 
eigners, of  whom  47  are  Irish,  20  Hungarian  or  Slavs,  while  the  rest 
are  German,  Italian,  Austrians  and  Polish  in  about  equal  proportions. 

We  grant  temporary  out-door  relief  in  special  cases,  but  try  to  keep 
the  number  of  out- door  paupers  as  low  as  possible.  It  seems  to  be  im- 
possible, at  least  impracticable,  to  avoid  some  out-door  relief  in  certain 
cases.  Our  policy  is  to  make  it  quite  temporary  when  granted  at  all, 
and  then  discontinue  it  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  it  has  passed. 

We  keep  our  insane  at  Dixmont.  We  have  there  at  this  time  22, 
besides,  perhaps,  double  that  number  charged  to  and  paid  by  the 
County  Commissioners.  We  have  4  or  5  children  at  Elwyn.  Our 
Children's  Aid  Society  has  proved  itself  very  efficient  in  looking  after 
the  children  that  otherwise  would  be  in  the  almshouse,  or  some  other 
kindred  institution.  It  now  has  71  children  nearly  all  of  whom  are  in 
good  homes,  with  reasonable  prospects  for  good  treatment  and  prepara- 
tion for  lives  of  usefulness. 

Our  ladies  having  this  Society  in  charge  are  deserving  of  much  more 
consideration  than  they  generally  get  for  their  unselfish,  unpaid  ser- 
vices.  They  are  all  intelligent,  active,  wide-awake  members  of  our 
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best  families  and  could  readily  fiud  more  congenial  employment  for 
their  spare  time,  than  in  looking  after  and  caring  for  those  unfortu- 
nate children,  for  many  of  these  little  ones  are  anything  and  every- 
thing else  but  attractive  when  first  taken  in  charge  by  the  ladies ;  but 
recognizing  the  great  necessity  for  this  branch  of  charitable  work,  and 
prompted  largely  by  generous  Christian  motives,  they  have  unflinch- 
ingly assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  important  charge, 
and,  amidst  all  the  hindrances  and  discouragements,  failures  and 
triumphs,  have  gone  steadily  on  in  the  good  work,  gaining  new  experi- 
ences, achieving  new  victories  from  year  to  year,  evidently  relying  not 
so  much  upon  any  immediate  prospects  of  reward,  as  upon  a  future 
verification  of  the  divine  promise,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  products  of  farm  and  garden  this  year  are  550  barrels  of  corn  ; 
452  bushels  of  wheat ;  700  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  25  bushels  of  onions  ; 
125  bushels  of  tomatoes  ;  14,000  heads  of  cabbage ;  with  large  quantities 
of  other  vegetables. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  almshouse  proper  varies  somewhat  with 
the  seasons,  the  times  and  the  markets,  ranging  from  |15,000  to  $18,000 
per  year. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

It  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Franklin 
county  report  the  condition  of  afTairs  at  the  County  Home.  During  the 
past  year  many  improvements,  tending  to  the  better  care  and  comfort 
of  the  inmates,  have  been  made.  Conspicuous  among  these  improve- 
ments, has  been  the  erection  of  large  and  commodious  dining  rooms  for 
the  insane  department.  These  dining  rooms  are  in  a  well  built  and 
handsomely  furnished  two-story  brick  building  adjoining  the  insane 
department.  This  building  was  erected  during  the  past  summer,  and 
was  planned  with  special  reference  to  cheerfulness,  being  lighted  by 
large  windows.  We  have  now  for  our  unfortunate  insane  most  healthful 
and  attractive  quarters.  Over  this  department,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Steward,  we  have  two  superintendents,  a  lady 
for  the  female  and  a  gentleman  for  the  male  department.  These 
superintendents  are  skilled  and  competent  persons,  and  they  receive  a 
good  salary.  Another  improvement  tending  to  the  safety  of  the  in- 
mates, has  been  the  equipment  of  the  institution  throughout  with  fire 
extinguishers,  so  that  now  we  have  the  best  obtainable  fire  protection. 
During  the  past  year  the  lawn  around  our  institution  has  been  greatly 
'  improved  and  beautified,  and  other  improvements  have  been  made  to 
enhance  the  comfort,  health,  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  Home. 
Our  efforts  have  been  to  make  the  institution  a  home  rather  than  a 
poorhouse.  We  know  that  our  inmates  are  contented  and  happy,  and 
we  feel  that  our  work  in  the  past  year  has  been  successful.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  most  desirable  result,  nature  has  aided  us  no  lit- 
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tie.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  controlled  the  authorities,  in  years 
gone  by,  when  they  selected  the  beautiful  spot  where  our  institution  is 
focated.'  A  beautiful  stream  flows  through  our  farm,  directly  in  front 
of  the  buildings,  and  brings  on  its  bosom  each  day  fresh  comfort,  beauty 
and  pleasure.  The  farm  connected  with  our  institution  contains  208 
acres,  and  was  blest  the  past  year  with  bountiful  crops.  During  the 
year  we  have  had  on  an  average  110  inmates,  besides  these  we  have 
supported  at  Harrisburg  Hospital  six,  and  at  Wernersville  one  insane 
patient.  We  support  eight  children  at  the  home  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  at  Chambersburg,  and  seven  at  the  Pennsylvania  Children's 
Aid  Society,  of- Philadelphia.  Besides  these  we  have  a  number  of  chil- 
dren at  private  homes.  Our  out-door  list  contains  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  persons. 

The  personel  of  our  Board  was  changed  by  the  retirement  of  George 
B.  Foltz,  Esq.,  and  the  induction  into  office  of  John  G.  Youst,  Esq. 
The  Board  during  the  year  consisting  of  Messrs.  George  W.  Immell, 
William  B.  Shields  and  John  G.  Youst. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

Jenkins  Township,  Pittston  Borough  and  Pittston  Township 

Poor  District. 

This  district  is  sandwiched  between  the  Scranton  district  north,  and 
the  Central  district  of  Luzerne  south. 

The  Home  is  located  at  Ransom,  Lackawanna  county,  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  It  is  five  miles  northwest  from  the  city  of  Pittston, 
and  three  miles  from  the  high  peak,  known  as  Campbell's  Ledge,  from 
which  a  commanding  view  of  the  beautiful  and  historic  Wyoming 
Valley  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building  and  is  noted 
for  its  wide  corridors  and  well  ventilated  rooms. 

The  260  acres  of  land  are  nearly  all  utilized  for  the  production  of 
grain,  vegetables  and  fruits,  and,  in  a  favorable  season,  more  of  such 
things  are  raised  than  can  be  used  in  the  Home. 

expenditures. 

Directors'  Salaries  and  Expenses  $    886  50 

Auditors'  Salaries  and  Expenses   163  50 

Physician's  Expenses  ■   500  00 

Attorney's  Salaries  and  Expenses   255  48 

Farm  House  and  Labor   2,472  00 

Improvements  and  Repairs   4.34  63 

Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property   804  00 

Medicine  for  the  Home  and  Prescriptions   357  37 

Grocers  and  other  Supplies  for  the  Home   4,060  01 

Undertaking...-   o  f  o  ?q 

Insane  account.....   6,b66  i6 

Outside  Relief.   ^'^tp  -2 

Miscellaneous  ;   6L6  o8 


117,174  20 
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RECEIPTS. 


Balance  with  Treasurer  from  last  year 
Received  from  all  sources  


6,059  68 
22,260  01 


§28,319  69 


Balance  with  Treasurer. 


$11,145  49 


Number  admitted  during  the  last  six  mouths :  Males,  31  ;  females, 
11  ;  children  1  ;  total,  43.    Born,  2. 

Discharged,  17  ;  eloped,  11  ;  died  5  ;  removed,  2  ;  total,  35.  Remain- 
ing, September  30,  1895  :   Males,  53  ;  females,  28  ;  children,  2  ;  total,  85. 

Produce  raised  on  farm,  $2,801.34. 

The  real  estate  and  personal  property  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$68,790.75. 


The  Lebanon  County  Almshouse  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  three  members.  The  Board  elects  the  steward,  the  farmer, 
the  physician,  the  treasurer,  and  hospital  attendant. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  95  males,  54  females,  and  two 
children.  There  are  from  the  county  24  at  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Har- 
risburg,— males  12,  females  12.  Thirteen  children  are  cared  for  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society.  Out-door  relief  is  granted  to  143  persons  ; 
amount,  13,008.92.  The  farm  contains  about  198  acres  under  cultivation. 
All  the  vegetables  used  in  the  Institution  are  raised  on  the  farm. 

The  whole  cost  for  maintaining  was  $17,000,  which  includes  the 
amount  expended  for  out-door  relief 


This  Poor  District  comprises  the  entire  county,  and  was  established 
by  Act  of  Assembly  April  11th,  A.  D.  1844.  The  Home  is  located  four 
miles  west  of  Allentown.  The  Poor  District  has  a  population  of  86,000. 
The  almshouse  farm  contains  250  acres  of  land,  all  under  cultivation. 
We  have  one  farmer  ;  all  the  other  work  on  the  farm  is  done  by  the  in- 
mates. Average  number  of  inmates,  235  ;  adult  males,  160,  adult  fe- 
males, 70  ;  male  children  under  two  years,  3,  female  2  ;  sane  226,  idiotic 
2,  blind  3,  deaf  and  dumb  4  ;  native  born  139,  foreign  born  96  ;  insane  at 
jSTorristown  Asylum  53,  feeble-minded  at  Elwyn  9,  blind  at  Philadel- 
phia 2,  children  in  care  of  Ladies'  Aid  Society  34.  Total  expenditures 
for  the  year,  ^25,700,  paid  as  follows  :  salaries  and  traveling  expenses, 
$5,000,  Home  Expenses,  $8,538.41,  farm  expenses,  $82.94,  publishing  and 
printing,  $543.75,  out-door  relief,  $6,850,  feeble-minded  at  Elwyn,  $267.50, 
maintaining  children,  as  per  Act  of  Assembly,  $2,460.32,  out-door  pro- 
fessional services,  $1,000,  repairs,  $218.91. 


LEBANON  COUNTY. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

Lancaster  County  Almshouse,  Hospital  and  Insane  Asylum  is  situated 
on  a  farm  consisting  of  196  acres,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  one- 
half  mile  east  of  Lancaster  City,  on  the  Philadelphia  Turnpike. 

It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Board  of  six  directors,  the  pres- 
ent Board  being  J.  S.  Strine,  President,  H.  W.  GraybiU,  R.  W.  Bard, 
B.  F.  Weaver,  M.  H.  Grube  and  D.  C.  Kready,  who  hold  semi-monthly 
meetings  at  the  almshouse  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month. 
They  employ  a  steward  and  matron  who  have  charge  of  the  almshouse 
inmates  and  farm. 

The  lawn  consists  of  about  two  acres,  handsomely  planted  with  shade 
trees,  evergreens,  flowers  and  ferns.  The  lawn  is  divided  in  two  parts, 
with' a  large  fountain  situated  in  the  center  of  each,  stocked  with  gold 
and  silver  fishes. 

The  farm  is  cultivated*by  a  farmer  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  cooking  and  heating  is  done  with  four  large  boilers,  two  situated 
in  the  almshouse  and  two  at  the  hospital,  superintended  by  an  engin- 
eer and  one  assistant. 

The  officers  consist  of  one  steward,  one  matron,  one  resident  physi- 
cian, four  visiting  physicians,  one  clerk,  four  cooks,  four  female  and 
seven  male  attendants,  one  farmer,  and  two  engineers. 

Inmates  on  hand  October  1st,  1895  :  Almshouse— males,  175,  females, 
64.  Insane  Asylum— males,  61,  females.  43.  Hospital— males,  79,  fe- 
males, 31.  Colored— males,  7,  females,  3.  Children  under  two  years- 
males,  5,  females,  4.  Insane  at  Harrisburg,  54 ;  at  Wernersville,  4. 
Children  out  on  boarding  over  two  years  and  under  four,  34 ;  children 
at  Elwyn,  25.  Total  expenses  for  year,  including  out-door  relief, 
§55,709.12. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  Montgomery  County  Almshouse  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill  river,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  is  beau- 
tifully and  healthily  located  on  a  slight  eminence  facing  the  south,  and 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  buildings  to  the  river.  The  land  comprises 
about  300  acres  of  fertile  ground,  kept  in  excellent  condition  by  the 
steward,  employes  and  inmates.  The  buildings  are  comparatively  new 
and  in  good  condition,  except  the  Hospital  building,  which  is  old, 
poorly  constructed,  and  inconveniently  located.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  new,  modern  building,  conveniently  located. 

Entire  number  of  inmates  at  Almshouse  during  past  year,  275  ;  aver- 
age number  of  inmates,  157. 
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Receipts  at  Almshouse  durin<?  year  $4,055  81 

Expenditures  for  salaries  and  wages  |  5,713  4^ 

Almshouse  supplies   17,689  30 

Out-door  relief....   7,707  30 

Out-door  medical  attendance   2,374  85 

Out-door  burials   730  00 


Total  amount  paid  out  $34  214  87 


Net  expenses  at  Almshouse  $13  778  17 

Permanent  improvements   3,903  56 


1,600  bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised  on  the  farm  this  season.  Stock 
on  farm,  12  horses,  55  cows,  46  hogs,  110  pigs. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  held  in  September  last,  it  was  decided 
to  change  the  post  office  address  of  the  Institution  from  Phoiuixville, 
Chester  County,  where  it  has  been  for  many  years,  to  Royersford,  Mont- 
gomery County,  about  the  same  distance  away. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 
Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  Hospital. 

The  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nurses,  mentioned  in  last 
report  as  having  been  commenced,  has  been  completed  and  is  now  occu. 
pied.  The  rooms  vacated  by  the  nurses  are  being  fitted  up  for  patients 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  old  receiving  wards  will  shortly  be  removed  to 
the  rooms  which  were  occupied  as  the  offices  and  reception  room  for 
the  training  school,  they  being  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  conservatory  is  also  completed.  It  is  67  feet  6  inches  by  19  feet, 
and  as  it  is  well  filled  with  a  choice  variety  of  plants,  presents  a  very 
fine  appearance. 

The  garden,  in  the  center  on  men's  side,  has  been  remodeled,  and  a 
fountain  erected,  which  is  quite  attractive. 

The  storehouse  destroyed  by  fire  August  14th,  1895,  is  being  rebuilt, 
and  will  shoriJy  be  completed.  It  will  be  in  every  respect  far  superior 
to  the  old  one.  A  new  laundry,  for  the  insane  department,  is  also  be- 
ing constructed  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  the  fire.  It  will  be  155 
feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  and  will  contain  drying 
and  ironing  rooms,  together  with  everything  essential  for  a  complete 
laundry. 

Three  new  boilers  have  been  put  in  to  replace  the  old  ones,  and  the 
incandescent  electric  plant  is  being  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  entire 
Institution,  and  many  other  improvements  are  in  progress. 
.  Net  cost  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1895  : 


Maintenance  $325,435  22 

Repairs  and  improvements   30,859  53 

 $356,294  75 

On  account  of  permanent  improvements   40,928  13 

Outside  expenses   61,206  18 

Total  net  cost  $458,429  01 
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Population.— 

Children's  Asylum   23 

Insane  Department   '  n 

Men's  Out-wards   '^^ 

Women's  Out-wariJs   4l1 

Hospital  Department  

Making  a  total  of   3,291 

Number  of  children  maintained  in  various  homes,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1895   236 

At  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Elwyn   125 

Children's  Aid  Society   43 

Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children   43 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum   18 

St.  Vincent's  Home   6 

Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children   1 

Total   236 

Children  remaining  in  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  Department,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1895  :  . 

Surgical  ward.^   8 

Medical  word   2 

Eye  ward   t 

Nervous  ward   5 

Obstetrical  ward   2 

Nursery  ward   -4 

Total   42 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Directors  of  the 
the  Poor,  and  the  House  of  Employment  of  the  County  of  Schuylkill, 
beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

This  Institution,  designated  by  Act  of  Assembly  as  "  The  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment  of  the  County  of  Schuylkill," 
is  located  in  a  farming  district  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Bor- 
ough of  Schulkill  Haven,  which  is  its  post  office.  It  receives  its 
support  and  its  inmates  from  every  part  of  the  county  of  Schuylkill, 
which  county  contains  now  over  175,000  inhabitants.  The  Institution 
is  accessible  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Pennsylvania  &  Le- 
high Valley  Railroads,  two  of  them  running  through  its  grounds. 
They  have  telegraphic  and  long  and  short  distance  telephonic  service. 
At  present  we  have  422  inmates,  94  of  which  are  in  the  Hospital,  and 
96  in  the  Insane  Department,  and  over  900  heads  of  families  on  the  out- 
door relief  list.  The  annual  expense  for  the  support  of  this  Institution 
is  §85,000,  one-half  of  which  is  for  out-door  relief.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  and  ground  broken  for  a  new,  modern  hospital  and  an  electric 
light  plant,  which  is  to  be  finished  within  the  coming  year,  at  a  cost  of 
§75,000. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Somerset  County  was  formed  and  established  into  a  Poor  District 
by  special  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  15th  April,  1845.  The  corporate 
name  is  "Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  Ho^se  of  Employment  of 
Somerset  County." 

The  Home  is  situated  on  the  Old  Bedford  Pike,  two  miles  from  Som- 
erset, th«  county  seat.  The  main  brick  building  was  built  in  1859,  and 
is  124  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  with  wing  40  x  40  feet.  This  build- 
ing is  principally  used  by  the  female  inmates,  steward's  family,  dining, 
hospitals,  reception  and  Director's  rooms.  The  male  department  is  a 
large  two-story  frame  building,  80  x25  feet.  The  Asylum  building  is  a 
new  two-story  brick,  52x39  feet.  All  the  buildings  are  in  fine  repair 
and  in  good  order.  They  are  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  by  electric 
light.   Water  closets  and  bath  tubs  in  each. 

The  farm  contains  342  acres,  most  of  it  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Average  number  of  inmates  in  the  Home  during  the  year...  79 

Whole  number  receiving  out-door  relief   93 

Number  of  children  maintained  in  private  families   5 

"             "       indentured  and  in  good  hoihes   41 

"       in  Feeble-Minded  school   3 

"             "       in  Reform  School   3 

in  Blind  School   1 

"         patients  in  Hospital,  at  Dixmont   15 

"              "              "           Wernersville   4 

Total  number  of  persons  under  care  of  Directors  of 

the  Poor   244 

Amount  of  out-door  relief  paid  $1,098  95 

Amount  of  money  paid  for  maintenance  of  children...    138  84 
Amount  paid  for  maintenance  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients—Hospitals  1,294  39 

Amount  paid  for  coffins  for  out-door  paupers   125  50 

Paid  for  maintenance  of  out-door  paupers  and  medical 

attendance   549  15 

Paid  for  justice  and  constable  fees,  and  railroad  fare  for 

removing  paupers,  &c   352  05 

Total  out-door  expenses  $3,558  88 

Total  amount  paid  for  maintenance  of  inmates  in  the 
Home,  farm  expenses,  improvements,  salaries  and 
wages   6,016  59 

Total  cost  to  the  county  $9,575  47 

Whole  number  of  days  given  support  to  inmates  during 

year   28,835 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   $1  55 

Sane,  46  ;  insane  and  idiotic,  30 ;  blind,  1  ;  deaf  and 
dumb,  2  ;  natives,  62 ;  foreigners,  18. 

Number  of  tramps  lodged  and  fed  , ..  594 
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During  the  year  a  new  brick  addition  was  built  to  the  main  building 
to  be  used  for  sitting  and  hospital  rooms,  with  bath  tubs  and  water 
closets  of  the  most  improved  style. 

The  Home,  while  old,  having  been  built  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  State,  and  is  managed  as  well,  and  the  inmates  treated 
as  well,  with  as  little  expense,  as  any  in  the  State. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

Westmoreland  County  Home  is  situated  three  miles  south  of  Greens- 
burg,  the  county  seat,  and  along  the  S.  W.  &  P.  R.  R.  The  station  is 
Couuty  Home.  We  have  in  the  Home  at  present  213  inmates— adults, 
male,  119  ;  female,  88  ;  children,  6.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
$30,124.  The  farm  contains  182  acres,  and  nearly  all  underlaid  with  a 
seven  foot  vein  of  coal.  The  farm  is  valued  at  |90,000,  and  the  build- 
ings at  S10u,000.  The  Home  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  with  electricity, 
water,  etc.  A  telephone  connection  from  the  Central  oflSce,  at  Greens- 
burg. 

During  the  year  two  of  our  Directors,  G.  W.  Weimer  and  Samuel 
Galbraith,  were  removed  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  N.  M.  Weller  and 
Jonathan  Whitesell  were  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 


Report  of  Children's  Aid  and 
OTHER  Societies. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

The  Somerset  Auxiliary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  was  organized  May  11th,  1892,  with  a  membership  of  ten, 
and  has  since  increased  to  eighteen.  The  present  Board  of  Officers  are 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Kooster,  President,  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Baer,  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Biesecker,  Secretary,  Mrs.  Cora  B.  Ogle,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Berkley,  Treasurer. 

The  Society  has,  since  its  organization,  cared  for  thirty -two  children. 
It  has  placed  eleven  in  free  homes,  and  three  in  institutions.  The  So- 
ciety has  had  in  its  treasury  1645.18  ;  $200  of  this  being  our  share  of  the 
State  appropriation,  and  the  balance,  1445.18,  being  the  receipts  from 
entertainments,  collections  and  donations. 

We  have  also  a  thriving  sewing  school  under  our  care  for  six  months 
of  the  year,  the  garments  belonging  to  the  children  when  finished. 
Through  this  school  we  have  been  enabled  to  enter  the  homes  and  re- 
lieve much  want  among  its  members.  Most  of  the  materials  for  the 
garments  made  being  donated  by  appreciative  friends. 
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An  effort  is  being  made,  and  will  be  accomplished,  to  secure  a  tem- 
porary home  in  which  to  place  children  until  a  permanent  one  can  be 
obtained,  which  will  aid  us  very  materially  in  our  work. 

There  is  perfect  harmony  between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Aid  Society,  and  after  our  plan  of  work  is  fully  understood  between  us, 
we  will  be  of  much  help  to  each  other. 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 

The  Chester  County  Children's  Aid  Society  organized  in  1884,  and 
incorporated  in  1891.  Each  succeeding  year  in  this  humanizing  effort 
has  manifested  its  usefulness,  and  has  demanded  of  its  workers  more 
earnest  labor. 

We  have  an  active  membership  of  141,  and  ten  contributing  mem- 
bers. Under  care  of  the  Society  there  are  126  county  wards,  58  in  free 
homes,  37  in  boarding  homes,  and  31  indentured  ;  15  children  have 
been  added  to  the  number  during  the  year. 

Changes  here  and  there  have  occurred  ;  one  boy  and  one  girl  by  re- 
quest have  been  returned  to  their  relatives,  one  boy  placed  in  an  insti- 
tution for  medical  treatment,  two  boys  and  two  girls  have  passed  from 
our  care  and  are  wage  earners,  in  good  homes,  one  girl  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  one  boy  placed  in  the  House  of 
Refuge,  two  boys  disappeared. 

In  the  supplementary  branch  of  our  work,  44  names  are  enrolled. 
In  divers  ways  mothers  with  small  children  have  been  assisted  who,  in 
some  stress  of  circumstances,  seemed  powerless  to  act.  When  thus  re- 
lieved they  struggle  on  to  support  themselves  and  little  ones.  This  we 
deem  a  very  important  feature  of  our  work  ;  in  helping  persons  to  help 
themselves,  we  not  only  do  a  kindly  act,  but  prevent  their  drifting  into 
pauperism. 

If  in  this  charitable  mission  we  strive  to  be  wise,  patient  and  faith- 
ful, there  will  eventually  follow  a  good  proportion  of  blessed  results, 
and  we  realize,  "  As  our  day  is,  so  shall  our  strength  be." 
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A  R  R  E:  N  D  I  X. 


Constitution. 


Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "Association 
of  the  Directors  of  Poor  and  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

Art.  2.  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  the  Direc- 
tors, Guardians,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  officers  of  the  several  Poor 
Districts  of  the  State,  and  all  who  have  at  any  time  served  as  such  ; 
the  officers  of  all  Almshouses  in  the  State  ;  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities ;  Superintendents  and  Managers  of  the 
the  several  Insane  Hospitals  and  Training  Schools  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  ;  the  officers  or  delegates  of  all  Eeformatory,  Charitable  and 
Benevolent  Institutions  or  Associations. 

Aet.  3.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  that  of  investigating 
and  considering  all  questions  concerning  pauperism  and  dependency, 
to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  same,  to  suggest  legislation, 
to  establish  a  personal  acquaintance  between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
of  the  several  Districts,  and  so  far  as  possible  have  a  comparison  of  their 
different  systems  of  management. 

Art.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents, 
two  Secretaries,  one  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their  respective  offices  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  have  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Art.  5.  Their  several  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  those 
official  positions,  and  they  shall  be  governed  by  such  parliamentary 
rules  as  are  usually  recognized. 

Art.  6.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Art.  7.  The  President,  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries  shall 
constitute  a  Permanent  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  business  and 
make  all  arrangements  necessary  for  each  succeeding  meeting. 

Art.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association 
only  on  the  order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries. 

Art.  9.  The  Treasurer  will  submit  his  account  at  each  meeting, 
which  shall  be  audited  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Art.  10.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  holding  of  each  meeting 
shall  be  assessed  on  each  Poor  District  represented,  which  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  n.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association  will 
be  admitted  as  an  honorary  member  by  a  vote  of  the  active  majority 
present. 

Art.  12.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting, 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  ■ 
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The  Meetings. 


The  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been  lield  on  the  several 
dates  and  places  named  below  : 

No.  Date.  Yeah.         ■"    '  Place. 

1  January  19,  20  1876  Altoona. 

2  September  9  1876  Lancaster. 

3  October  16,  17   1877  Lock  Haven. 

4  October  9,  10,  11  1878  Pittsburgh. 

5  September  16,  17  1879  Scrauton. 

6  September  7,  8  1880  Harrisburg. 

7  September  20,  21  1881  Erie. 

8  September  19,  20  1882  Somerset. 

9  October  9, 10   1883  Philadelphia. 

10  October  7,  8  1884  Greensburg. 

11  October  14,  15  1885  Philadelphia. 

12  October  13,  14  1886  Scrauton. 

13  October  18,  19,  20  1887  Gettysburg. 

14  October  16,  17  1888   Uniontown. 

15  October  15,  16  1889  Altoona. 

16  October  16,  17  1890  ..Lancaster. 

17  October  13,  14,  15  1891  Reading. 

18  October  11,  12,  13  1892  Erie. 

19  October  17,  18,  19  1893  Williamsport. 

20   ...October  9,  10,  11  1894  York. 

21  October  15,  16,  17  1895  Philadelphia. 
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Board  of  Public  Charities, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsyi.van'ta. 


President  : 
MAHLON  H.  DICKINSON. 

General  Agent  and  Secretary  : 
CADWALADER  BIDDLE. 

Members  of  the  Board  :  ' 
Mahlon  H.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia,   William  B.  Gill,  Philadelphia, 
.J.  W.  C.  O'Neal,  Gettysburg,  George  W.  Byou,  Shamokin, 

Henry  M.  Boies,  Scranton,  Charles  Miller,  Franklin, 

George  W.  Starr,  Erie,  Francis  J.  Torrance,  Pittsburgh, 

George  I.  McLeod,  Philadelphia,        Wm.  B.  Lamberton,  Harrisburg, 
Cadwalader  Biddle,  ex-nfficio,  Philadelphia. 
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■  Almshouse  Directory. 


The  State  is  divided  into  sixty-seven  counties.  In  fifteen 
counties  thei'e  is  neither  a  county,  district  or  local  Almshouse,  viz  : 
Butler,  Cameron,  Clarion,  Elk,  Forest,  Fulton,  Indiana,  JeiFerson, 
Juniata,  Pike,  Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Union  and  Wyoming. 

In  these  counties  the  poor  are  supported  by  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Township  System."  Under  this  system  overseers  are  elected, 
wicli  power  to  collect  a  tax  and  distribute  the  money  received  in 
sucli  manner  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  law  ;  they,  in  some  instances,  either  purchase  or  rent 
a  house  in  which  to  keep  their  poor,  while  in  some  townships  tbe 
poor  are  boarded  with  such  persons  as  are  willing  to  accommodate 
these  indigent  charges  of  the  public,  on  terms  named  in  proposals, 
the  overseers  accepting  those  who  make  the  lowest  bids.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  methods  of  providing  for  the  poor  in  nearly  all 
the  counties,  there  is  considerable  outside  aid. 

In  the  remaining  fifty-two  counties  there  are  seventy-one 
Almshouses  established  under  special  Acts  of  Assembly,  into 
which  the  poor  are  collected  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
counties  of  poor  districts  for  which  they  are  established,  viz  : 
tliirty-four  counties  have  each  a  county  Almshouse,  i.  e.  a  single 
institution  for  the  indigent  poor  of  the  whole  county,  viz  :  Adams, 
Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks,  Blair,  Bradford,  Bucks,  Cambria,  Ches- 
ter, Clearfield,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Erie, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Lancaster,  Lebanon, 
Lehigh,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Perry, 
Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Tioga,  Venango,  Warren,  Washington, 
Westmoreland,  and  York.  Ten  counties  have  each  a  single  dis- 
trict or  local  Poorhouse,  i.  e.  for  the  poor  of  a  city,  borough, 
township,  or  of  several  boroughs  or  townships  combined ;  they 
are :  Carbon,  Center,  Clinton,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Monroe  and  Wayne.  Two  counties  have  each  two  local 
or  district  Poorhouses,  viz  :  Montour  and  Northumberland.  Two 
counties  have  each  three  district  Poorhouses,  viz  :  Allegheny  and 
Columbia.    Three  counties  have  each  four  district  Poorhouses, 
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viz  :  Armstrong,  Philadelphia  and  Snsquehanna  ;  and  one  county, 
Lackawanna,  has  five  district  Poorhouses. 

This  Directory,  in  connection  with  the  Directory  of  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society,  is  published  for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
those  eneag-ed  in  Almshouse  management  throughout  the  State. 

A  number  of  the  Poor  Districts  failed  to  supply  the  uitorma- 
tion  asked  for,  and  such  are  marked  "  no  report." 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 
Adams  County  Almshouse. 
Directors— :ino.  C.  Group,  Idaville  ;  Adam  Reiling,  Gettysburg  ;  John 
Hall,  Trust. 

Officers— Panebaker,  Steward,  Gettysburg;  R.  E.  Wible,  At- 
torney, Gettysburg  ;  Dr.  John  R.  Dickson,  Physician,  Gettysburg  ;  C. 
K.  Gilbert,  Treasurer,  Gettysburg  ;  Robert  Bell,  Clerk,  Granite  Hill. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Allegheny  County  Home. 
Directors— W.  H.  Guy,  Coraopolis  ;  H.  W.  Ochse,  Etna  ;  R.  Smiley, 
McKeesport. 

Officers— 'W.  J.  Glenn,  Superintendent,  Woodville  ;  Thomas  J.  Ford, 
Attorney,  Pittsburgh  ;  W.  G.  Scott,  Physician,  Woodville. 

ALEGHENY  COUNTY. 
Allegheny  Department  of  Charities. 
City  op  Allegheny  Poor  District. 
i)M-ec^ors— Barton  Grubbs,  Director,  City  Hall,  Allegheny  ;  James  F. 
Bailey,  Chief  Clerk,  Allegheny  ;  William  Eichenlaub,  Examiner,  Alle- 
gheny ;  D.  M.  Morrison  and  J.  H.  McChesney,  Inspectors,  Allegheny. 

Officers— Wm.  P,  Hunker,  Superintendent,  Hoboken  P.  O.  ;  George 
Kelly,  Clerk,  Hoboken  P.  O.  ;  Willif&a  N.  Marshall,  Physician,  Ho- 
boken P.  O. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Pittsburgh  City  Farm. 
Departmbxt  op  Charities. 
City  op  Pittsburgh  Poor  District. 
Office  No.  171  Foui-tli  Avenue,  xnttsburgh. 

Di>ec!"ors— George  Booth,  Director  of  Department ;  R.  E.  Cluley, 
Chief  Clerk ;  George  Hoffman,  Examining  Clerk ;  F.  C.  Pearson, 
Assistant  Clerk  ;  Daniel  Diehl  and  Louis  Beggiuo,  Inspectors. 

City  Home  and  Hospital. 
Queens— Geo.  Liuderman,  Superintendent ;  C.  W.  Wilkin,  M.  D., 
Resident  Physician  ;  T.  L,  Disque,  Assistant  Resident  Physician  ; 
Clarence  Burleigh,  Attorney. 
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ARMSTJRONG  COUNTY. 
Brady's  Bend  Poorhouse. 
No  Report. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 
East  Framklin  Poorhotjse. 
No  Report. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 

KiTTANNING  POORHOUSE. 

No  Report. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 
Madison  Poorhottsb. 
No  Report. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 
Washington  Township  Poorhouse. 
No  Report. 


BEAVER  COUNTY, 
Beaver  County  Home.      ^  ■ 
Directors — Geo.  W.  Cleis,  Beaver  Falls  ;  John  S.  Cunningham,  New 
Brighton  ;  Jas.  H.  Springer,  Green  Garden. 

Officers— W.  B.  Thornburg,  Steward,  Bellowsville  ;  J.  Sharp  Wil- 
son, Attorney,  Beaver  ;  .Tames  Scroggs,  .Jr.,  Physician,  Beaver. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 
Bedford  County  Almshouse. 
Directors — Thomas  J.  Croyle,  Maria  ;  H.  S.  Baker,  New  Enterprise  ; 
Levi  Wolford,  Hyndman. 

Officers—^.  F.  Mauk,  Steward,  Bedford  ;  Thomas  Armstrong,  Attor- 
ney, Bedford  ;  Dr.  James  R.  Clark,  Physician,  Bedford. 


BERKS  COUNTY. 
Berks  County  Almshouse. 
Directors— Harrison  S.  Matz,  Fritztown  ;  John  A.  Hiester,  20  North 
Third  st.,  Reading  ;  Jonathan  W.  Swartz,  Hancock. 

Officers— John  W.  Gilbert,  Steward,  Reading  ;  S.  M.  Deck,  Clerk, 
Reading  ;  H.  F.  Rentchler,  Physician,  Reading ;  Adam  B.  Rieser,  So- 
licitor, Reading. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY. 
Blair  County  Home. 
Dw-ecj-ors— James  M.  Stiffler,  Eldorado  ;  .Tohn  F.  Wilson,  Tyrone  ; 
Martin  L.  Ounkst,  Altoona. 

Officprs-T.  H.  Bridenbaugh,  Steward  and  Clerk,  Hollidaysburg  ; 
James  H.  Craig,  Attorney,  Altoona ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Brotherline,  Physician, 
Hollidaysburg. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY. 
Bradford  Countv  Poor  District. 
Directors -H.ora.ce  Horten,  Towanda  ;  John  Wolf,  Buedekers  ;  W.  K. 
Green,  Athens. 

Officers-FA.  W.  Putnam,  Steward,  Burlington  ;  E.  J.  Angle,  Attor- 
ney, Towando  ;  Thomas  Gamble,  Physician,  East  Troy. 


BUCKS  COUNTY^ 
Bucks  County  Almshouse. 
Directors— Walter  R.  Johnson,  Hulmeville  ;  Preston  J.  Fell,  Center- 
ville  ;  Edward  Goddard,  Bridgeton. 

Q^cers-EdwinM.Buuting,  Steward,  Doylestown  ;  Henry  O.  Harris, 
Attorney,  Doylestown  ;  John  A.  Fell,  Physician,  Doylestown  ;  Edward 
Case,  Clerk,  Doylestown. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 
Cambria  County  Almshouse. 
No  Report. 


CARBON  COUNTY. 
Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District.. 
Directors— A.  S.  Monroe,  Hazleton  ;  James  McCready,  Lansford  ; 
Samuel  Harleman,  Weatherly. 

Q^eer.s- George  T.  Wells,  Steward,  Rockport;  Fred  C.  Kline,  Attor- 
ney, Lansford;  P.  H.  Latham  and  W.  H.  Long,  Physicians,  Weatherly. 


CENTRE  COUNTY-. 
Bellefontb  Poor  District. 
Directors— Isaac  Miller,  Bellefonte  ;  Robert  Hepburn,  Bellefonte. 


CHESTER  COUNTY'. 

Directors— J.  Preston  Thomas,  Whitford ;  Samuel  Wickersham, 
Avondale  ;  John  L.  Smith,  Chester  Springs. 

Officers— C.  B.  Swisher,  Steward,  Embreeville  ;  John  J.  Gheen,  At- 
torney, West  Chester  ;  W.  R.  Perdue,  Physician,  Unionville. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 

Birectors-W.  T.  Ross,  Clearfield ;  A.  E.  Woolriclge,  Clearfield. 
Officers— Q.  C.  Home,  Steward,  Clearfield  ;  Geo.  M.  Bilger,  Attorney, 
Clearfield, 


CLINTON  COUNTY.  • 
Lock  Havbn  i*00R  District. 

7)w-eetor.s— Thomas  B.  Reed,  Lock  Haven  ;  Edward  Israel,  Lock 
Haven  ;  L.  R.  Paup,  Lock  Haven. 

Officers— P.  McCaffrey,  Overseer,  Lock  Haven  ;  E.  P.  Geary,  Clerk, 
Lock  Haven  ;  Dr.  R.  B.  Watson,  Physician,  Lock  Haven. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 
Bloom  Poor  House. 
No  Report. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY.  • 

Chntralia  Poor  House. 
No  Rejiort. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Madison  Poor  House. 
No  Report. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

County  Almshouse. 

Directors— IjQyi  Putnam,  Harmonsburg ;  Levi  Sayre,  Meadville  ;  J. 
T.  First,  Conueaut  Lake. 

Oncers— Joseph  Norris,  Stewart,  Saegertown  ;  G.  W.  Phillips,  Attor- 
ney, Meadville  ;  Dr.  Pond,  Physician,  Meadville. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
Directors— Lewi  A.  Railing,  Newville  ;  D.  S.  Mohler,  Mechanicsburg  ; 
S.  L.  Eppley,  Plainfield 

Oj^ce/'s— Samuel  Hartzler,  Steward,  Carlisle  ;  R.  W.  Woods,  Attorney 
and  Secretary,  Carlisle;  Dr.  S.  L.  Diven,  Physician,  Carlisle;  J.  E. 
Einstein,  Treasurer,  Carlisle. 
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DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 
CotTNTY  Almshouse. 

i)iVeetors— Henry  Cordes,  Millersburg  ;  John  C.  Lyme,  1310  Howard 
street,  Harrisburg  ;  William  Look,  Linglestown. 

Officers— 'Edward  F.  Hummel,  Steward,  Harrisburg;  G.  A.  L.  Row, 
Clerk,  1469  Eegina  street,  Harrisburg;  Harry  McDanel,  Pliysician, 
Highspire. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 
Delaware  County  Home. 

Directors— Jose]ph  Leedom,  Manoa  ;  RazellE.  James,  Chester  ;  Chas. 
M.  Cheyney,  Booth's  Corner. 

Oncers— William  Eves,  Steward,  Lima  ;  Isaac  .Johnson,  Attorney, 
Media  ;  Samuel  Trimble,  Physician,  Lima. 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

Erie  County  Poor  District. 

Directot^s— Jos.  Blenner,  Erie  ;  William  Hopkins,  Miles  Grove  ;  H. 
M.  McLallen,  Erie. 

Officers— M.  H.  Silverthorn,  Steward,  Erie  ;  F.  E.  Wade,  Clerk,  Erie  ; 
E.  P.  Gould,  Attorney,  Erie ;  Geo.  A.  Garries,  Physician,  Erie. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 
Fayette  County  Poorhouse. 

Directors— Jacob  S.  Mills,  Waltersburg  ;  Isaac  L.  Hall,  Confluence  ; 
M.  T.  Nixon,  Oliphant  Furnace. 

Officers— W.  P.  Jackson,  Steward,  Uniontown  ;  H.  F.  Detwiler,  At- 
torney, Uniontown  ;  J.  W.  Parshall,  Physician,  Uniontown. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

County  Almshouse. 

Z)w-ector.s— George  W.  Immell,  Chambersburg  ;  William  B.  Shields, 
Edenville  ;  John  G.  Youst,  Scotland. 

Oncers— Jacob  Potter,  Steward,  Chambersburg  ;  C.  A.  Suesserott, 
Attorney  and  Clerk,  Chambersburg ;  Drs.  Ramsey  and  Maclay,  Physi- 
cians, Chambersburg. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
No  Report. 
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HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 
Huntingdon  Coitntt  Poor  District. 

Direci07's—^.  O.  Heck,  Orbisonia  ;  G.  W.  Taylor,  Latta  Grove  ;  H.  C. 
Crowuover,  Saulsburg. 

Officers— C.  S.  Heeter,  Steward,  Bbirleysburg ;  T.  W.  My  ton,  Attor- 
ney, Huntingdon ;  J.  F.  Scbofleld,  Pbysician,  Shirleysburg ;  Jobn 
Douglas,  Clerk,  Sbirleysburg. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 
1?0SE  Township  Poorhouse. 
No  Report. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY^ 

BlAKLEY  POORHOUSR. 

No  Report. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 
Carbondalb  Poor  District. 

Director's — Edwin  Moon,  Carbondale  ;  M.  F.  Gilmartin,  Carbondale  ; 
D.  Gordan,  Carbondale  ;  A.  W.  Daley,  Carbondale. 

Officers— M.  H.  Cluue,  Steward,  Carbondale  ;  J.  J.  O'Neil,  Attorney, 
Carbondale  ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Niles,  Pbysician,  Carbondale. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 
ScRANTON  Poor  District. 

Directors — W.  S.  Langstaff,  Scranton ;  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Swan, 
Seranton ;  John  Gibbons,  Scranton  ;  Daniel  Williams,  Scranton  ; 
Thomas  Shotton,  Scranton  ;  Chas.  Tropp,  Scranton  ;  P.  J.  Murphy, 
Dunmore. 

Officers — Geo.  W.  Beemer,  Steward,  Clark's  Summit;  E.  J.  Lynett, 
Secretary,  309  Wash.  Avenue,  Scranton  ;  B.  F.  Evans,  Physician, 
Clark's  Summit. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 
Northern  Ltjzbrne  Poor  District. 

Directors — M.  H.  Coon,  Clark's  Green  ;  Thomas  Smith,  Dalton  ; 
Joseph  Kircher,  Bald  Mount ;  Stephen  Vanflet,  Fleetville  ;  Truman 
Kerley,  Justus  ;  William  Bell,  Carbondale  ;  George  Perry,  Waverley. 

Officers — Andrew  Thompson,  Steward,  Clark's  Summit ;  Frank 
Smith,  Clerk,  Dalton  ;  S.  E.  Lynch,  Physician,  Clark's  Summit. 
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LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

Jenkins  Township,  Pittston  Borough  and  Pittston  Township 

POOK  DlSTKlOT. 

Directors— G.  B.  Seamans,  Avoca  ;  Louis  Seibel,  Pittston  ;  James 
Jones,  Yates  ;  Paul  Bohan,  Pittston  ;  Ira  C.  Atlierton,  Taylor. 

Officers— Jacob  Place,  Steward,  Ransom  ;  Frank  C.  Bohan,  Clerk, 
Pittston  ;  George  Underwood,  Pittston,  and  J.  S.  Portens,  Taylor, 
Physicians. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

Directors— 3.  S.  Strine,  Columbia  ;  H.  W.  Graybill,  East  Petersburg  ; 
B.  F.  Weaver,  Salisbury  ;  D.  C.  Krady,  Millerstown  ;  M.  H.  Grube, 
Blue  Ball  ;  R.  W.  Bard,  Lincoln. 

Oncers— William  Good,  Steward,  Lancaster  ;  B.  C.  Atel,  Attorney, 
Lancaster;  W.  C.  Grube,  Clerk,  Lancaster;  S.  W.  Miller,  Physician, 
Lancaster. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 
City  of  New  Castlb  Pooh.  District. 
Directors— Dsiwid  Dickey,  New  Castle. 

Queers— Joseph  Showalter,  Steward,  New  Castle  ;  A.  W.  Gardner, 
Attorney,  New  Castle  ;  J.  D.  Moore,  Physician,  New  Castle. 


LEBANON  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
Directors— John  Yingst,  Prescott ;  Alfred  G.  Ream,  Myerstown  ; 
John  B.  Fisher,  Lebanon. 

Q^eer.s— John  H.  Light,  Steward,  Lebanon  ;  J.  G.  Adams,  Attorney, 
Lebanon  ;  S.  S.  Weiss,  Lebanon. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
Directors— Uuhea  M.  Roeder,  Hosensack  ;  Ehas  Bittner,  Allentown  ; 
Thos  F.  Good,  Schnecksville. 

Officers—^.  A.  J.  Kern,  Steward,  Wescoesville  ;  Clinton  Groman,  At- 
torney, Allentown  ;  Chas.  O.  Schantz,  Treasurer,  Allentown  ;  A.  N. 
Miller,  East  Texas,  and  I.  F.  Huff,  Schnecksville,  Physicians. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY. 
Central  Poor  Distritt. 
Directors— Abram  Nesbitt,  Kingston  ;  Stephen  B.  Vaughn,  Kingston, 
Marx  Long,  Wilkes-Barre  ;  Louis  Tisch,  Wilkes-Barre  ;  A.  J.  Bellis, 
Nanticoke ;  Henry  Oplinger,  Nanticoke ;  O.  B.  MacKnight,  Plains  ; 
Stanley  Davenport,  Plymouth. 

Oncers— Moses  Eichelberger,  Steward,  Nanticoke  ;  D.  L.  O'Neil, 
Wilkes-Barre  ;  E.  J.  Beitler,  Physician,  Wilkes-Barre. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY. 

VVlLLIAMSPORT    FOOK    DlSTniCT.  ' 

Dii-ecfors—Chas.  T.  Huston,  Williamsport ;  D.  B.  Else,  Williams- 
port ;  D.  W.  Miller,  Williamsport. 

Offi,cers—E.  E.  Obi,  Steward,  Burlingame  ;  Otto  G.  Kaupp,  Williams- 
port ;  C.  W.  Youngman,  Williamsport. 


McKEAN  COUNTY. 
CouNTT  Almshouse. 
No  Report. 


MERCER  COUNTY. 
■  County  Almshouse. 

Directors — Albert  Porter,  New  Wilmington  ;  B.  S.  Mowry,  Green- 
ville ;  J.  M.  Montgomery,  New  Lebanon. 

Officers — Jobn  W.  Byers,  Steward,  Mercer  ;  J.  D.  Emery,  Clerk, 
Mercer  ;  J.  C.  Weidman  Physician,  Mercer. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 

County  Almshouse. 
No  Report. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

East  Stroui^sburg  Borough  Almshouse. 

Directors— T.  H.  Kinney,  East  Stroudsburg  ;  David  Miller,  East 
Stroudsburg. 

Officers — J.  H.  Sbull,  Attorney,  Stroudsburg;  M.  G.  Lesb,  Physician, 
E.  Stroudsburg. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 
House  op  Emtlotmbnt. 
Directors  —  Jacob   R.  Bergey,    Skijapack ;    Franklin  Eppehimer, 
Royersford  ;  William  Shepherd,  Colmar. 

Abraham  D.  Alderfer,  Steward,  Royersford  ;  Edward  E. 
Long,  Attorney  and  Clerk,  Norristowu  ;  M.  Y.  Weber,  Evansburg,  and 
J.  Warren  Royer,  Trapp  P.  O.,  Physicians. 


MONTOUR  COUNTY. 
Danville  and  Mahoning  Pooehousb. 

No  Report. 


MONTOUR  COUNTY. 

Valley  Townshir  Poouhousb. 
No  Report. 
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NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
Directors-^Edw&i'd  Edelman,  Hecktown  ;  James  E.  Kostenbader, 
Aluta  :  Samuel  Kessler,  Nazareth. 

Officers— Herman  Schmidt,  Steward,  Nazareth  ;  Harry  J.  Steel,  At- 
torney, Easton  ;  R.  H.  Beck,  Physician,  Hecktown. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 
Coal  Township  Almshouse. 
Directors— lEm.  Malick,  Shamokin  ;  Edw.   Hancock,  Shamokin  ; 
Henry  Finley,  Shamokin. 

Officers— J^ew.  Correll,  Steward,  Shamokin  ;  Ed.  I.  Weimer,  Clerk, 
Shamokin  ;  W.  W.  Ryon,  Attorney,  Shamokin  ;  A.  G.  Shissler  and  J. 
Maurer,  Physicians,  Shamokin. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Milton  Pooehouse. 
No  Report. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 
SuNEUEY  Pooehouse. 
No  Report. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 
County  Almshouse. 
Directors— B.  H.  luhoff,  Donnally's  Mills  ;  G.  D.  Taylor,  Millers- 
town  ;  John  Wilt,  Blain. 

Q^'cers— John  R.  Boden,  Steward,  Loydsville  ;  Mrs.  John  R.  Boden, 
Matron,  Loydsville  ;  J.  C.  Motter,  Attorney,  New  Bloomfield  ;  H.  D. 
Stewart,  Clerk,  Landisburg  ;  A.  T.  Ritter,  Physician,  Loydsville. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 
Gerim^ntown  To-\vnship  Almshouse. 

Directors— Wittiam  J.  Maxwell,  Chestnut  Hill  ;  Jacob  H.  PuUinger, 
Germantown  ;  F.  William  List,  Germantown  ;  David  Harmer,  Ger- 
mantown ;  Charles  O.  Roop,  Germantown ;  Thomas  L.  Buckman, 
Chestnut  Hill ;  William  N.  Topham,  Germantown  ;  H.  J.  Benson, 
Germantown  ;  Frank  H.  Massey,  Germantown. 

Q^cg;-,^_Harry  Laut,  Steward,  Rittenhouse  street  and  Pulaski  ave- 
nue, Germantown  ;  Arthur  W.  Hortou,  Attorney,  Germantown  ;  Geo. 
F.  Souwers  and  Geo.  H.  Burgin,  Physicians,  Germantown. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

Geemantown  Pooehouse.  ♦ 
No  Report. 
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PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 
Blockly  Almshouse,  Philadblphia  City. 
Directors — William  H.  Lambert,  Philadelphia  ;  William  D.  Gardner, 
Philadelphia  ;  John  Shallcross,  Philadelphia  ;  Alfred  Moore,  Philadel- 
phia, James  W.  Walk,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Officers — Charles  Lawrence,  Superintendent,  Philadelphia ;  Daniel 
E.  Hughes,  Chief  Resident  Physician,  Philadelphia ;  Oliver  B.  Bohler, 
House  Agent,  Philadelphia  ;  Robert  C.  Floyd,  Secretary,  Philadelphia  ; 
Samuel  E.  Caviu,  Attorney. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 
Oxford  and  Lowbr  Dublin  Poor  District. 
Directors — John  Kirkbruce,  Bustleton;  Edward  Livejoy,  Fox  Chase  ; 
George  J.  Hoff,  Holmesburg  ;  Edward  Knapp,  Holmesburg  ;  Anthony 
Jordon,  Tacony  ;  Thos.  J.  Mills,  Tacony;  Linwood  T.  Holme,  Frank- 
ford  ;  William  Hilt,  Frank  Ford. 

O^cer.s— William  Hall,  Steward,  Holmesburg  ;  Joel  De  Vieton,  Clerk, 
Torresdale  ;  J.  Krewson,  Physician,  Frankford. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY.  : 

ROXBOROUGH  POORHOUSE. 

No  Report. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 
Almshousb  and  House  of  Employment. 
Directors — Jacob  Day,  Pottsville  ;  William  Derr,  Shenandoah  ;  Neri 
Dietrich,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Officers — Wellington  Hartman,  Steward,  Schuylkill  Haven  ;  W.  J. 
Whitehouse,  Attorney,  Pottsville  ;  John  F.  Gressang,  Clerk,  Schuylkill 
Haven  ;  John  M.  Gray,  Physician,  Schuylkill  Haven. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Poor  District.  » 
Directors — Jacob  McGregor,  Reitz  ;  William  Dull,  Gebparts  ;  Josiah 
D.  Weigle,  Lull. 

Officers — William  E.  Dickey,  Steward,  Somerset ;  L.  C.  Colborn,  At- 
torney, Somerset ;  H.  S.  Kinimel,  Physician,  Somerset ;  J.  P.  Weimer, 
Clerk,  Somerset. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 
Auburn  and  Kush  Poor  Asylum. 
Directors — R.  O.  Bunnell,  Rush  ;  Milton  Harris,  Auburn  Four  Cor- 
ners ;  Lester  Turrel,  Birchardville. 

Officers — Charles  Stevens,  Steward,  Rush  Boro ;  W.  N.  Barnes,  At- 
torney or  Clerk,  Montrose  ;  L,  E.  Granger,  Physician,  Rush- 
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SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 
New  MiLFOKD  Pookhotjse. 
No  Report. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 
•  Oakland  Township  Poorhousb. 
No  Report. 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 
Tioga  County  Pookhouse. 
Directors— John  Pitts,  Wellsboro  ;  Thos.  Bailey,  Wellsboro  ;  William 
H.  Garrison,  Wellsboro. 

Queers— James  E.  Peters,  Steward,  Wellsboro  ;  Walter  Sherwood, 
Attorney  or  Clerk,  Wellsboro  ;  C.  W.  Webb,  Physician,  Wellsboro. 


VENANGO  COUNTY. 
Venango  Almshouse. 
Directors— T.  B.  La  Rue,  Franklin  ;  William  Brosang,  Franklin  ;  J. 
T.  Wallace,  Franklin. 

Officers— Geo.  W.  Grove,  Steward,  Sugar  Creek  ;  C.  A.  Myers,  At- 
torney, Franklin ;  E.  K.  Saiiley,  Clerk,  Franklin  ;  John  W.  Davis, 
Physician,  Oil  City. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 
KousB  Hospital. 

Directors— Zohn  A.  Akens,  Youngsville ;  C.  B.  Sampson,  McGraw  ; 
Roger  Mooney,  Warren. 

QPcer.s— Theodore  Akins,  Steward,  Youngsville;  W.  W.  Wilbur, 
Attorney,  Warren;  W.  H.  Hay,  Physician,  Youngsville ;  T.  B.  Jack- 
son, Clerk,  Warren. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
CouNTT  Home. 

Directors— T).  M.  Myers,  Lone  Pine ;  W.  B.  McKennan,  Washing- 
ton ;  Thomas  Griffith,  Claysville. 

Directors— John  Wilson,  Superintendent,  Ardeu  ;  Taylor  &  Mcll- 
vaine.  Attorneys,  Washington  ;  C.  R.  Weirich,  Physician,  Washing- 
ton. 

Children's  Home— 3.  W.  Ross,  Superintendent,  Arden. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

HONESDALB  POORHOUSE. 

No  Report, 
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WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 
County  Home. 

Direetoi's—J .  R.  Hayden,  Greensburg  ;  G.  M.  Hartzell,  Welty  ;  John 
Shepler,  Ruffs  Dale  ;  N.  M.  Weller,  Ligonier ;  Jonathan  Whitesell, 
Saltsburg. 

OfficeTs—Mrs.  HattieHiUis,  Matron,  Greensburg  ;  L.  H.  Hilhs,  Super- 
intendent ;  E.  E.  Allshouse,  Attorney,  Greensburg ;  Clyde  Kneedler, 
Physician,  Ruffs  Dale. 


YORK  COUNTY. 

County  Almshouse. 

Directors — Reuben  Lauer,  York  ;  I.  T.  Hostler,  Fawngrove  ;  Henry 
Kapp,  Wellsville. 

Officers — B.  S.  Heindel,  Steward,  York  ;  Horace  Keesey,  Attorney, 
York  ;  Charles  F.  Spangler,  Physician,  York  ;  Joseph  Hostler,  Clerk, 
York. 
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Children's  Aid  Societies. 


B0  4RD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  321  SOUTH  TWELFTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PRESIDENT, 

Miss  KatherineNewlin,  1510  Arch  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 
Mrs.  James  C.  Biddle,  1326,  Spruce  Street;  Miss  Katheriae  Newliu, 
1510  Arch  Street ;  Mrs.  T.  B.  Belfleld,  1905  Spring  Garden  Street ;  Mrs. 
Evan  Randolph,  2002  Arch  Street ;  Mrs.  Charles  Hacker,  1820  South 
Ritteuhouse  Square ;  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  331  South  Sixteenth 
Street ;  Miss  Mary  S.  Buckley;  1508  Spruce  Street ;  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Hunter,  1413  Locust  Street ;  ^Irs.  James  H.  Howe,  1826  Delancey  Place  ; 
Mrs  William  Potter  Wilson,  4111  AValnut  Street ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Frazier, 
250  South  Eighteenth  Street ;  Mrs.  Andrew  A.  Blair,  1802  De  Lancey 
Place  ;  Mr.  Robert  0.  Ogden,  1316  Spruce  Street ;  Mrs.  Alary  Vaux, 
1715  Arch  Street. 

TREASURER, 

Charles  E.  Peterson. 

HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 

Mrs.  Rodman  Wharton,  910  Clinton  Street. 

SOLICITOR, 

Mr.  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  726  Drexel  Building. 

MEDICAL  STAFF, 

Dr  James  Tyson,  1506  Spruce  Street ;  Dr.  Francis  C.  Van  Gasken,  9 
South  Twenty-first  Street ;  Dr.  M.  W.  Zimmerman,  121  South  Seven- 
teenth Street ;  Dr.  George  C.  Stout,  34  South  Eighteenth  Street. 

Office  of  the  Society  321  South  Twelfth  Street, 
superintendent, 
Miss  Caroline  H.  Pemberton. 

BOOKKEEPER  AND  CASHIER,  STENOGRAPHER  AND  CLERK, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kerr.  Miss  M.  A.  Eppelsheimer. 

VISITORS  AND  INSPECTORS  OF  HOMES, 

Miss  V.  M.  Walker,  Miss  M.  A.  Deacon. 

ASSISTANTS, 

W.  H.  Mearus,  Miss  M.  B.  Armstrong, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SERVICE, 

Miss  S.  M.  Laverell,  Miss  E.  B.  Grigg. 
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SECRETABIES  OF  COUNTY  COMMITTEES. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Koser,  Guernsey,  Adams  Co. ;  Miss  E.  A.  Endlicb,  Read- 
ing, Berks  Co. ;  Mrs.  N.  Betts,  Towanda,  Bradford  Co.;  Miss  Mary  L. 
Dubois,  Doyiestown,  Bucks  Co  ;  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Wilson,  Bellefonte,  Cen- 
tre Co.;  Mrs.  Amelia  Armstrong,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  Co.;  Mrs. 
Jennie  M.  West,  Chester,  Delaware  Co.;  Miss  Anna  Hurford,  207  East 
Orange  Street,  Lancaster  ;  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Haeger,  411  Walnut  Street,  Al- 
lentown,  Lehigh  Co.;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Nickerson,  Sunbruy,  Northuaiberland 
Co.;  Mrs.  Kate  L.McCormick,  Danville,  Montour  Co. ;  Mrs.C.  H.  Smiley, 
New  Bloomfield,  Perry  Co.;  Mrs.W.  L.  Cox,  Montrose,  Susquehanna  Co.; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Cartwright,  Honesdale,  Wayne  Co.;  Mrs.  John  Lutz,  Bed- 
ford, Bedford  Co. ;  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  1207  Fourteenth  Avenue,  Altoona, 
Blair  Co.;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hovey,  Troy,  Bradford  Co.;  Mrs.  George  Trout- 
man,  Hazelton,  Carbon  Co.;  Miss  M.  R.  Coukliug,  345  W.  Main  Street, 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  Co.;  Mrs.  Wni.  H.  Frailey,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
Co  ;  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lathrop,  Carbondale,  Lackawanna  Co.;  Mrs. 
John  Meily,  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Co.;  Mrs.  Woodward  Leavenworth, 
114.  South  Franklin  Street,  Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  Co.;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
McKee,  Lewistown,  Mifflin  Co.;  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Ferriday,  107  West 
Fourth  Street,  'South  Bethlehem,  Northampton  Co.;  Miss  M.  Carrie 
Hyde,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  Co.;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Watrous,  Wellsboro,  Tioga 
Co.;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Hoffeeker,  Norristown,  Montgomery  Co. 


OFFICERS  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOfJIETY  OF  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

PRESIDENT. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Mrs.  Jane  R.  Darragh,  Allegheny  Co.;  Miss  Louisa  Heiner,  Arm- 
strong Co.  ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Piper,  Beaver  Co.  ;  Mrs.  J.  M.  .lohn- 
son,  Blair  Co.  ;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Campbell,  Butler  Co. ;  Miss  Jennie 
Barron,  Cambria  Co.;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Judd,  Cameron  Co.;  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Arnold,  Clarion  Co.;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reed,  Clearfield  Co.;  Mrs.  Rodger 
Sherman,  Crawford  Co.;  Mrs.  H.  T.  Kurtz,  Centre  Co.;  Mrs.  J.  T. 
AVaid,  Elk  Co.;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Lindsley,  Erie  Co.;  Mrs.  H.  L.Rankin 
Fayette  Co.;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Gross,  Forest  Co.;  Mrs.  K.  A.  Patterson,  Ful- 
ton Co.;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Crawford,  Green  Co.;  Mrs.  Sarah  Hildebrande, 
Indiana  Co.;  Mrs.  Parker  Blood,  Jefferson  Co. ;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Blevins,  Law- 
rence Co.;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Stockton,  Mercer  Co.;  Mrs.  O.  M.  Kooser,  Somer- 
set Co.;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lay,  Venango  Co.;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith,  Warren  Co.; 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  Washington  Co.;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Marchand,  West- 
moreland Co. 
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SECKETARY, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson. 

TREASURBE, 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Mason. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Mrs.  Archie  Alston,  Chalrmav. 
Mrs  H.  L.  Mason,  Allegheny  Co.;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wallace,  Allegheny 
Co.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reiter,  Allegheny  Co.;  Mrs.  Jos.  Buffington,  Arm- 
strong Co.;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Allegheny  Co.;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Darragh, 
Beaver  Co.;  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  Blair  Co.;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Campbell,  Butler 
Co  •  Mrs.  Belle  L.  Boyer,  Cambria  Co.;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Olmsted,  Cameron 
Co  •'  Mrs  H.  T.  Kurtz,  Centre  Co.;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Arnold,  Clarion  Co.; 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Krebs,  Clearfield  Co.;  Mrs.  .T.  A.  Neill,  Crawford  Co.;  Mrs. 
J    N.   Bolard,   Crawford  County  Auxiliary;    Mrs.  W.  S.  Ravms- 
croft.  Elk  Co.;  Mrs.  J.  R.   Gravis,  Erie  Co.;  Mrs.  H.   L.  Raukm, 
Fayette  Co.;  Mrs.  L.   E.   Gross,  Forest  Co.;  Mrs.  K.  A.  Patter- 
sou  Fulton  Co.;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Knox,  Green  Co.;  Mrs.  Sue  Wilhard,  In- 
diana Co.;  Mrs.  Parker  Blood,  Jefferson  Co.;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kincaid,  Law- 
rence Co.;  Mrs.  A.  J.  McKain,  Mercer  Co.;  Mrs.  O.  M.  Kooser,  Somer- 
set Co.;  Mrs.  Belle  K.  Richards,  Venango  Co.;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Neill,  War- 
ren Co.';  Miss  M.  Le  Moyue,  Washington  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs  A.  Alston,  Chairman  ;  Mrs.  H.  I..  Anderson,  Secretary ;  Mrs. 
Sue  WiUiard,  Miss  M.  LeMoyne,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Neill,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Rankm, 
Mrs  Georcre  W.  Arnold,  Mrs  Belle  K.  Richards,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kmcaid, 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Bolard,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wallace. 

ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  L.  p.  Wilson,  Chairman  ;  Mrs.  Belle  K.  Richards,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Rankin,  Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Bolard. 

OFFICE  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Archie  Alston,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wallace. 

REFORMATORY  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Parker  Blood,  INIiss  Elizabeth  Riter,  Miss  Sue  Williard. 

PRINTING  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Belle  K.  Richards,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Mason,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Wilson. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Mason,  Mr.  Robert  D.  McGonnigle,  Rev.  E.  R.  Donehoo, 
Alle<rheny  Co.;  Hon.  John  Mattox,  Venango  Co.;  Mr.  Lewis  C.  Co- 
burn,  Somerset  Co.;  Judge  Harry  White,  Lidiana  Co.;  Mr.  W.  II. 
Brandon,  Butler  Co. 

ATTORNEY. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Alston,  Pittsburgh. 

ACTUARY. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Samson. 
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Secretaries'  Addresses. 


GENERAL  SECRETARY.  ' 

Mrs.  .J.  L.  Andersou,  262  Allegheny  Avenue,  Allegheny  City. 
Counties.  Secretaries  and  Addresses. 

Allegheny  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eankin,  Allegheny 

Armstrong  Miss  M.  J.  Eobinson,  Kittannlng 

l^^eaver  Mrs.  S.  H.  Darragh,  Beaver 

Slair  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson,  1207  Fourteenth  Avenue,  Altoona 

I^utler  Mrs.  Flora  B.  Christie,  520  jST.  Main  Street,  Butler 

Cambria  Mrs.  E.  V.  Barker,  61  Church  Avenue,  Coopersdale 

Cameron  Mrs.  M.  M.  Larrabee,  Emporium 

Clarion  Mrs.  B.  H.  Frampton,  Clarion 

Clearfield  Mrs.  M.  L.  McQuown,  Clearfield 

Crawford  Mrs.  George  W.  Barr,  18  N.  Washington  Street,  Titusville 

Crawford  Auxiliary  Mrs.  M.  E.  McFarland,  Meadville 

Centre  Miss  J.  Emily  Natt,  19  W.  Centre  Street,  Bellefonte 

 Mrs.  L.  H.  Ravenscroft,  Eidgeway 

^I'ie  Miss  Bertha  King,  49  S.  Centre  Street,  Corry 

Fayette... Mrs.  Mary  Eobinson  Bowie,  109  Morgantowu  St.,  Uniontown 

Fayette  Auxiliary  Mrs.  Ellis  Phillips,  Conuellsville 

forest  Mrs.  Henry  Shipe,  Marionville 

^"Iton  Mrs.  S.  B.  Hueston,  Webster's  Mills 

(Greene  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Knox,  Waynesburg 

I'^'ii'^^a  Mrs.  Thomas  St.  Clair,  Indiana 

Jefferson  Mrs.  M.  P.  Van  Vliet,  Brookville 

.Jefferson  Auxihary  Mrs.  E.  C.  Winslow,  Punxsutawney 

Lawrence  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Moody,  jS^ew  Castle 

Mei'cer  Mrs.  N.  E.  Slemmous,  Mercer 

Somerset  Mrs.  M.  S.  Biesecker,  Somerset 

Venango  Mrs.  Belle  K.  Eichards,  209  W.  Front  Street,  Oil  City 

Warren  Mrs.  Palmer  Gilbert^  Warren 

Washington  Miss  M.  Le  Moyne,  Washington 

Westmoreland  (Irwin  Committee)  Miss  Agnes  Wolf,  Irwin 
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Acts  of  Assembly. 


Acts  of  Assembly  and  joint  resolutions  passed  at  last  session 
of  Legislature  applying  to  the  work  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  : 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  25,  1895. 

Resolved,  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  we  recognize  in  the  constant 
influx  of  and  ignorant  an  vicious  class  of  immigrants,  a  great  and  grow- 
ing evil  highly  injurious  to  American  workingmen  and  dangerous  to 
American  institutions. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  the  enactment  of 
some  law  that  will  correct  this  evil.  Believing  the  bill  introduced  by 
Hon.  William  A.  Stone,  of  Allegheny,  to  be  the  most  practical  meas- 
ure that  has  been  proposed,  we  would  respectfully  but  earnestly  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  be  directed  to  communicate  this  reso- 
lution to  both  branches  of  Congress. 

A.  D.  Fetterolf, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Re^presentatives. 

In  the  Senate, 

The  foregoing  resolution  concurred  in  January  28,  1895. 

E.  W.  Smiley, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Sencde. 

Approved— The  30th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1895. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 

Filed,  1st  August,  1896. 

F.  P.  Saylor,  Pro. 


AN  ACT 

Authorizing  and  empowering  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  counties 
having  farm  lands  in  connection  with  county  almshouses,  to  lease  the 
lands  for  oil  and  gas  purposes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  Commonwealth  having  farm  lands  in  connec- 
tion with  almshouses,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  lease  said  lauds  for  the  purpose  of  producing  oil  and  gas,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  advantageous  to  such  county  or  body  corporate  owning 
or  controlling  the  same. 

Approved— The  25th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 

•  Filed,  nth  .July,  1895. 

F.  P.  Saylor,  Pro. 
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AN  ACT 

Relating  to  the  indigent  insane  of  poor  districts,  and  providing  for  the 
same  allowance  for  their  treatment  as  is  given  bv  the  Commonwealth 
to  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June  thirteenth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  poor  districts  in  this  Common- 
wealth which  have  supplied  or  may  hereafter  supply  a  hospital  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane,  according  to  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  which  said 
insane  hospital  shall  be  provided  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  with  a  medical  superintendent  of  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  and  who  shall  be  in  actual  prac- 
tice for  at  least  five  years,  in  which  the  said  insane  are  attended  by 
trained  and  skilled  nurses,  and  in  every  way  receive  the  same  care  and 
attention  as  they  would  in  any  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  shall  here- 
after be  entitled  to  the  same  allowance  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  indigent  insane  as  is  given  by  the  Commonwealth  to  State  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly approved  June  thirteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  indigent  insane  of  the  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane." 

Approved— The  26th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 

Filed,  11th  July,  1895.  ^ 

F.  P.  Saylor,  Pro.  ^  . 


AN  ACT.  , 

To  provide  for  the  support  of  indigent  parents  by  children  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  in  addition  to  the  remedies  now 
provided  by  law,  if  any  child  of  full  age,  being  within  the  limits  of 
this  Commonwealth,  has  neglected  or  hereafter  without  reasonable 
cause  shall  neglect  to  maintain  his  or  her  parents  not  able  to  work  or 
of  sufficient  ability  to  maintain  themselves,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
alderman,  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth, 
upon  information  made  before  him,  under  oath  or  affirmation  by  said 
parent  or  parents  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  issue  his  war- 
rant to  any  police  officer  or  constable  for  the  arrest  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  information  shall  be  made  as  aforesaid,  and  bind 
him  or  her  over,  with  sufficient  surety,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  there  to  answer  the  charge  of  not  sujjporting  his  or  her 
parent  or  parents. 

Sec.  2.  The  information  and  proceedings  thereon  shall  be  returned 
to  the  present  or  the  next  court  of  quarter  sessions,  when  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  said  court,  after  hearing,  to  order  the  persons  against  whom 
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complaint  has  been  made,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  to  pay  such  sum 
as  said  court  shall  think  reasonable  and  proper  for  the  comfortable  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  said  parent  or  parents,  not  exceedmg  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  and  to  commit  such  person  to  the  county  prison 
there  to  remain  until  he  or  she  complies  with  such  order  or  gives  secur- 
ity by  one  or  more  sureties  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  such  sum 
as  the  court  shall  direct,  for  the  compliance  therewith. 

Sec  3.  The  costs  of  all  proceedings  by  virtue  of  this  Act  shall  be  the 
same  as  are  allowed  by  law  in  cases  of  desertion  or  non-support  of  wife 
and  children,  and  all  proceedings  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Sec.  4.  Should  any  person  against  whom  an  order  shall  be  made  by 
virtue  of  this  Act,  abscond,  remove  or  be  found  in  any  other  county 
of  the  Commonwealth  than  the  one  in  which  said  warrant  shall  issue, 
he  may  be  arrested  therein  by  said  warrant  being  backed  by  any  alder- 
man or  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate  of  the  county  in  which  such 
person  may  be  found,  as  is  now  provided  for  backing  warrants  by  the 
third  section  of  the  Act  of  the  thirty-first  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  inability  of  the  parent  or  parents  to  relieve  and 
maintain  themselves  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  court,  and 
whenever  the  court  shall,  under  the  second  section  of  this  Act,  commit 
the  person  complained  of  to  the  county  prison  there  to  remain  until  he 
comply  with  their  order  or  give  security,  et  cetera,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  court,  at  any  time  after  three  months,  if  they  shall  be  satisfied 
of  the  inability  of  such  person  to  comply  with  the  said  order  give  such 
security,  to  discharge  him  from  prison. 

Approved— The  25th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 


AN  ACT. 

To  define  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  patients 
placed  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  by  courts  and  judges  in  the  different 
counties  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  where  any  person  is  or  shall  be 
committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of  any  hospital  for  the  insane  by 
any  court  or  judge  in  any  county,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, the  county  from  which  said  person  has  been  sent  or  com- 
mitted to  said  hospital  shall  be  liable  to  said  hospital  for  his  or  her 
maintenance  therein,  and  the  expenses  connected  therewith  :  Pro- 
vided, That  said  county  shall,  in  all  cases,  have  full  recourse  to  re- 
cover all  expenses  incurred  in  behalf  of  said  person  so  committed 
from  the  parties  or  persons  or  poor  district  properly  chargeable  there 
with  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Approved— The  25th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 
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AN  ACT. 

Providing  that  territory  auuexed  to  any  city  of  the  third  class  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  the  poor  district  of  such  city  of  the  third  class,  or 
of  the  poor  district  of  which  the  said  city  is  a  part. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  whenever  territory  adjacent 
and  adjoining  any  city  of  the  third  class  comprising  one  poor  district  or 
a  portion  of  a  poor  district,  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  annexed  to 
and  made  a  part  of  any  such  city  of  the  third  class,  that  the  territory 
or  district  so  annexed  shall  constitute  and  form  a  part  of  the  poor  dis- 
trict of  said  city,  or  of  the  poor  district  of  which  said  city  is  a  part. 

Approved  the  24th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  manner  of  collecting  the 
road  and  poor  taxes  in  the  several  boroughs  and  townships  in  this 
Commonwealth.  .  . 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  all  persons  who  are  authorized 
under  existing  laws  to  collect  either  road  or  poor  taxes  in  the  several 
boroughs  and  townships  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  in  addition  to  the  remedies  heretofore  provided,  to 
collect  either  road  or  poor  tax  by  levy  and  sale  in  the  same  manner  as 
school  and  county  taxes  are  now  by  law  collected  :  Provided,  however, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  any  right 
secured  under  existing  law  to  any  person  to  work  out  any  portion  of  his 
road  tax. 

Approved  the  22d  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1895. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 
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•   The  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

One  of  the  clearest  evidences  of  the  progress  of  our  cause  is  the  sup- 
port now  so  freely  and  emphatically  given  to  it  by  the  leading  journals 
of  the  country.  Editorials  carrying  an  intluence  which  no  individual 
advocate  of  enlightened  charity  could  wield,  frequently  appear  in  such 
journals,  and  although  the  dead  weight  of  conservatism  and  prejudice 
is  hard  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  the  reformation,  yet  advance  is 
made.  The  following  editorial  had  the  first  place  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  of  October  ISth,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  of  the  State  held  in  this  city  : 

"  The  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  now  holding  its  20th  annual  session  in  this  city.  .  This  oi- 
ganization  of  caretakers  of  the  poor  who  have  become  dependent  on 
the  State  for  support,  has  been  influential  in  moulding  uniform  legisla- 
tion for  the  betterment  of  our  almshouses  and  other  provision  for  the 
helpless  classes,  and  has  instructed  the  public  mind  as  to  the  defects  of 
our  poor-relief  system.  Down  to  the  year  1869,  when  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  was  created,  there  was  practically  no  official,  systematic 
and  searching  examination  of  our  county  almshouses  and  jails.  A  per- 
functory visit  of  the  Grand  .Jury,  the  date  of  whose  appearance  was 
known  long  beforehand,  and  which  resulted  in  no  recommendation  be- 
yond a  suggestion  or  two  as  to  how  the  institutions  might  be  run  more 
cheaply,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  an  inspection.  The  Board  of 
Charities  iustified  its  existence  from  the  start  by  the  discoveries  it  made 
in  the  administration  of  our  poor  laws,  the  reforms  it  proposed,  and  the 
legislation  it  from  time  to  time  secured.  The  public  were  awakened  as 
to  the  necessity  for  better  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  dependent 
poor,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  new,  modern,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces, very  well  appointed  almshouses,  county  insane  asylums  and  prisons 
scattered  about  the  State. 

"  Among  the  results  was  the  State  organization  of  the  Poor  Directors, 
and  through  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  information  thus  made  pos- 
sible, the  management  of  the  institutions  has  been  placed  on  a  more 
scientific  and  humane  basis.  The  perfect  system  will  be  forever  elud- 
ing the  reach  of  our  best  informed  philanthropists,  but  our  State  and 
county  charities  have  made  an  exceedingly  encouraging  forward  stride 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  organization  of  those  otflcially  or 
otherwise  connected  with  these  institutions  is  not  confined  to  State 
lines.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  was  established.  It  includes  in  its  membership  many  of  the 
leading  sociologists  of  the  country,  and  its  annual  volume  of  proceedings 
is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  information  on  charity  organization,  public  re- 
lief, child  saving,  reformatories,  and  the  care  of  the  feeble  minded  and 
the  insane.  These  societies,  National  and  State,  dignify  the  labors  of 
those  who  are  in  any  way  associated  in  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  and  bring  them  in  close  touch  with  the  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic agencies  which  are  striving  for  the  good  of  unfortunate  man- 
kind. 

"  Pennsylvania  stands  very  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  States  in  the 
public  provision  for  dependents.  Our  insane  asylums  and  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  are  among  the 
best  appointed  and  endowed  in  the  land,  but  we  have  omitted  one  im- 
portant charity  for  which  provision  should  be  made  without  further 
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delay.  The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  in  their  report  for  1893,  announce 
that  there  were  then  575  epileptics  held  in  the  State  insane  asylums 
under  the  Lunacy  law,  and  the  Board  vigorously  urged  the  Legislature 
to  build  a  State  asylum  for  their  exclusive  treatment  upon  an  industrial 
basis  Partial  provision  is  made  for  these  unfortunates  at  the  Iraining 
School  for  the  B^eeble-Miuded  at  Elwyn.  Ohio  established  such  an  in- 
stitution in  1890,  the  first  American  state  to  provide  a  State  institution 
of  the  kind.  New  York  last  year  passed  a  law  on  the  subject,  which 
will  soon  be  in  successful  operation,  and  Massachusetts  will  probably 
soon  take  similar  action.  At  the  National  Conference  of  Chanties,  held 
in  1894,  Pennsylvania  was  represented  as  being  in  most  pressing  need 
for  a  home  for  epileptics,  and  a  penitentiary  for  the  criminal  insane  is 
also  required.  ,       ,       .,  , 

"As  to  the  value  of  the  discussions  which  take  place  at  these  meet- 
ings of  Poor  Directors  and  Charity  Associations,  little  could  be  added 
to  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  papers  read  at  the  National 
Conference  : 

'  Bv  all  these  means  the  public  of  this  great  land  is  assisted  in  forming  its  opi^n- 
ions.  not  on  party  questions,  but  on  social  and  ethical  matters.  Anaichists, 
Socialists  and'  demagogues  by  their  talk  and  rant  niay  deceive  the  people  for  a 
time%ut  among  the  important  means  of  offsetting  their  work,  undeceiving  the 
neon  o  and  spreading  the  truth,  are  such  Conventions,  such  , discussions- as  are 
carried  on,  such  papers  as  are  read,  and  such  publicatidns  as  are  issued.'  "- 
MonUily  Register,  November,  1895. 
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